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The importance of carefully planned distribution can not be 





bie over-emphasized. 





\ 
Crooks Terminal Warehouses—strategically located in Chi- 
cago, Kansas City, and Los Angeles—offer you superior service, ¢ 
plus maximum flexibility at minimum cost. y 
All necessary facilities, including complete branch house func- I 
tions, are at your command to insure economical distribution 
and complete coverage of these great Central, Midwest, and 
Western markets. bs 
We are ready and willing to cooperate. Our experience it 
cludes over 30 years’ contact with hundreds of manufacturers, ’ 
producers, and distributors—large and small, in scores of in Na 
dustries. Let us help to make your post war marketing plans 
oe yy ye Oo 
use - 
ine. enables oe to give you information and assistance in pr a real success. ( 
lishing warehousing and distribution facilities at: Buffalo, Detroit, 
Milwaukee, Houston, Cleveland, Muskegon, Green Bay and Portland. * _— ‘i we - N 
Indirectly, we are also in a position to put you in touch with Write or phone. Inquiries will receive prompt attention. No 
reliable warehouses located at other points throughout the United > 
—_—- obligation, we assure you. P 
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In joining the Railroads and the Shippers Advisory 
Boards to celebrate the 9th annual Perfect Shipping 
Month, Signode broadcasts this message to shippers 
everywhere: 


Practice perfect shipping methods to 
promote satisfaction 
This covers all the rest. Whether it is the soldier at 
the front who is satisfied and helped by undamaged 
shipments, or the future products of peace, if you set 
out to promote satisfaction you will pack securely— 


pile safely—prevent shock—practice safety—but also, 
with experience, Prefer Signode. 


SIGNODE 


STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY 2613 N. Western Avenue, Chicago 47, Ill. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., 364 Furman St. 
San Francisco, Calif., 451 Bryant St. 
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Storage-in -Transit 


Three Fire-Proof—Ground Floor—-Mechanized 
Merchandise Warehouses, Dunkirk, N. Y. 


New York Central RR Main-Line Switch 


Reciprocal Switching With PA—NKP—ERIE RRs. 


MAKE YOUR POST WAR RESERVATIONS Yow 


CLEVELAND STORAGE CO., Inc. 


619 Guardian Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio—Tel. Main 3415 


Our Direct Connection with Interlake Terminals, Inc., a group of out- 
standing Marine and Railroad Terminal Warehouse operators, enables 
us to give you information and assistance in establishing warehousing 
and distribution facilities at: 


ge Buffalo Detroit Milwaukee Houston 
Cleveland Muskegon Green Bay Portland 
Los Angeles Kansas City Chicago 


We are also in a position to put you in touch with reliable warehouses 
located at other points throughout the United States. 


INTERLAKE TERMINALS, INC. 
271 Madison Ave. New York 16, N. Y. Tel. Murrayhill 5-8397 





GENERAL’S 


"Part of the Product’’ 
Plan 


GENERAL Engineered Shipping 
Containers are designed to the 
product. Frequently the product 
and container come off the pro- 
duction line together—as a unit. 


Result: You save space, materi- 
als, man-hours and packing costs. 


General Cleated 
Fibreboard Container 


S-w-e-e-t Tony—and his daddy isn’t 
bad either. Point ove is that the colt’s 
no dolt in his old man’s opinion. 
Point two is that you also are mighty 
proud of your product—proud of its 
improved engineering and design— 
proud that it will give better and 
longer service—so put it in an engi- 
neered shipping container that is 
worthy of the product. 

GENERAL boxes are designed to 
the product, for the product. They’re 
engineered to provide positive pro- 
tection with a minimum of materials 


TRAFFIC WORIp 


and weight. They’re extra-strong, 
compact and shipworthy. They reduce 
man-hours, cut costs, save space and 
speed production. 

These elements, which are so im- 
portant to the profit side of your 
business, reduce the question to the 
simplest terms: Is it good manage- 
ment, good thinking, good planning, 
to ship your products in ANY 
OTHER TYPE OF SHIPPING CON- 
TAINER? Write today. Our engineers 
will be glad to give you complete in- 
formation on this important subject. 


Send for “The General Box’’— 
this booklet illustrates General 
Box Company’s ‘Part of the 


Product’ Plan. 


ENGINEERED SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


GENERAL sox company 


GENERAL OFFICES: 506 North Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
DISTRICT OFFICES AND PLANTS: Brooklyn, Cincinnati, Detroit, 
East St. Louis, Kansas City, Louisville, Milwaukee, 


Ma 


New Orleans, Sheboygan, Winchendon. 
Continental Box Company, Inc.: Houston, Dallas. 
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GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
Stonage—Distrubution 





Warehouses Served By 

Erie—N. Y. C.—Buffalo Creek Railroads : 
Great Lakes Steamers—N. Y. State Barge Canal Lines 
Complete Stevedore Services—Pool Car Distribution 


BUFFALO MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSES, INC. 


GENERAL OFFICES, 1200 NIAGARA STREET, BUFFALO 13, N. Y. 


Our Direct Connection with Interlake Terminals, Inc., a group of outstanding 
Marine and Railroad Terminal Warehouse operators, enables us to give you 
information and assistance in establishing warehousing and distribution facilities 
at: 


Los Angeles Kansas City 
Chicago Detroit Milwaukee Houston 
Cleveland Muskegon Green Bay Portland 


We are also in a position to put you in touch with reliable warehouses 
located at other points throughout the United States. 
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YOUR PACKING AND SHIPPING METHODS 
SIMPLIFIED BY INANS LOADING ENGINEERS 


Since 1915, Evans has specialized in the development of new shapes and sizes, anti-skid plates and many other items, 
packing and shipping devices and in the modernization of 

old methods. Loading and tie-down equipment specifically | To demonstrate the efficiency of its equipment, Evans helps 
tailored to each job is an important part of Evans service. Customers conduct tough tests simulating actual shipping 
But in addition, there are many standard items with a wide conditions. Take advantage of Evans loading service. Here’s 
range of applications. These include hold-down, spring- a wealth of experience that can help you, just as it is helping 
compression metal straps, metal brackets in a variety of | many others in the export as well as the domestic field. 


BEFORE AND AFTER SIMPLIFICATION 


This is only one of the many improvements in crating made by 
Evans loading experts. Time and money saved—greater security assured. 









CORNER IRONS AND J-BOLTS—The triangular one-piece iron gives unusual rein- 
forcement to crate. Easy and economical to apply. The J-bolt holds crate 
immovable. Ventilator plate admits air, bars rain and vermin. 






Top picture shows tank engine wood-blocked in complicated con- 
ventional manner. Bottom picture shows Evans simplification with 
sturdy low-cost metal supports that are quickly attached. 






METAL STIRRUPS (STRINGER SUPPORTS)—Box is stronger, construction lighter. 
Heavier loads can be carried than when support stringer is end-nailed only. 


An interesting folder, illustrating and describing Evans packing 


ANTI-SKID PLATES—Simple, low cost device prevents slipping of box on car and ship P mg equipment will P ww: _— + valuable to the men in 
floor. Also used extensively on top of crates when they support other crates. your shipping department. Write for this today. 











STAMPINGS DIVISION 


EVANS PRODUCTS COMPANY 


DETROIT 27, MICH. 
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12 Warehouses All Located 
for Perfect Distribution 


© The rail, water, truck and storage facilities of 

_.these 12 warehouses are at your service. Maintain 
a stock of your goods in these cities and thus open the 
doors to larger business and more economical distribu- 
tion. The warehouses listed.in the adjacent box can 
serve you efficiently and assure prompt and reliable 
deliveries to your customers in the. immediate and sur- 
rounding territories. 

Without obligation, we shall be glad to consult with 
you regarding your distribution problems. Write to 
Interlake headquarters or direct to member ware- 
house located in territory which interests you. 


Space, Sooutee and Jacilsties in: 


BUFFALO 13, NEW YORK 

Buffalo Merchandise Warehouses, Inc. 
CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 

Crooks Terminal Warehouses, Inc. 
CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 

Cleveland Storage Co., Inc. 
DETROIT 16, MICHIGAN 

Edgar's Sugar House, Inc. 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 

Michigan Dock Corporation 
GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 

Leicht Transfer & Storage Co. 
HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 

Federal Warehouse Company 
KANSAS CITY 7, MISSOURI 

Crooks Terminal Warehouses, Inc. 
LOS ANGELES 21, CALIFORNIA 

Overland Terminal Warehouse Co. 
MILWAUKEE 2, WISCONSIN 

Hansen Storage Company 
MUSKEGON 17, MICHIGAN 

West Michigan Dock & Market Corp. 
PORTLAND 9, OREGON 

Rudie Wilheim Warehouse Co., Inc. 


















HYSTER 75 LIFT TRUCK ... pneumatic tire mounted; operates 
over paved or rough surfaces; carries full loads at maximum 
speed. Has tilting. telescopic lift for carrying and high piling 
of materials. Powerful gasoline engine carries 7500 lb. loads. 
Trunnion steering—it turns in its own length. Several models. 
Capacity range: 2,000 to 15,000 lbs. 
















HYSTER KARRY-KRANE ... a highly man- 
euverable general utility crane with traction 
wheels in front, a double trunnion mounted 
wheel in rear for steering. Specially designed 
for dock service. Forward and backward 
high-speed drive. Pneumatic tires. Adjustable 
boom. 10,000 Ibs. capacity. 
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COVER THE 
WATERFRONT 


From yard to warehouse to ship’s side . . . HYSTER 
Mobile Materials Handling Trucks speed up cargo move- 
ments ALL ALONG THE LINE. Illustrated, are model 
of HYSTER’S powerful Straddle Truck, the useful Karr 
Krane and indispensable Fork Lift Truck. Among these 
three types, there’s a HYSTER truck for every kind of 
cargo handling — for weight, sizes and shapes of load, 


All belong on the job; all have this much in common: 
for handling utility loads, each will do the work better, 
faster and cheaper than by methods employing multiple 
man-labor PLUS equipment. Write for details about 
these HYSTER trucks. e 


Pioneer manufacturers of mobile materials handling machines. 
All gasoline powered; all pneumatic tire mounted. 





BRANCH OFFICES: 221 LaSalle St.. Chicago 1, Ill.; 90 West St., New 
York 6, N. Y.: 1022 Dowike Bldg.. Ww ton 5, D. C.; 233 Ninth Street, San 
Francisco 3, Calif. oS Masonic Bldg., New vieans 12, La.: 2724: First Ave. $.: 
Seattle 4, Wash. 2700 Santa Fe ve. Los les 11, Calif.; 215 Euclid Ave. 


® Cleveland 14, Ohio; 211 Farnsworth Bldg., Memphis 3, Tenn. 





HYSTER Straddle Truck... a self-loading, self-unloading industrial 
truck for hauling materials of all kinds. Ideal for long loads—timbers, 
girders, pipe, etc. Pneumatic tires. Four-wheel steering: turns square 
corners; drives easily and fast, forward or reverse. 12,000 and 30,000 
lb. capacities. 
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Tire mileage records tell the real inside story Then, too, Firestone’s time-tested extra values 
about Firestone Transports and why their cost per . . . Gum-Dipping, Duraflex body construction, 
mile is lowest. two extra plies under the tread, and twin beads 

The reasons for this are many. Firestone “know- - +. are more effective than ever in lengthening 
how” makes more effective use of allowable crude the life of today’s Firestone Transport tires. 
rubber for strengthening the bond between the That is why they can give you the lowest tire 
cord body and the tread. The use of extra strong, cost. Best today, Firestone Transport tires will be 

ustrial cool-running rayon cord increases durability. even better tomorrow. 


imbers, 
square 


- 30,000 


Copyright, 1945, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


FIRESTONE TRANSPORT TRUCK TIRES 
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‘D): a mind reader 


IF YOU WERE a freight 
handler, where would you 
send this carton? 

This is a third- or fourth- 
~ hand container, being re-used 
of necessity. Because it is 
none too stout for its present job, the box should 
have the very best of care, according to the nature of 
its contents. But what ARE its contents? Its markings 
show three different commodities ... as well as three 
different consignors, and three consignees. 
Could anyone but a mind reader move this 
freight with assurance? 

These are friendly questions, meant to help 
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NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


anyone whose railroad freight has ever gone astray. 
For last year, hasty, confusing, imperfect labeling 
caused a goodly part of a $60,000,000 loss. Yet 
this is one bogey-man which shippers, collectively, 
can lick... simply by eliminating all old labels 
and instructions, and using fresh, clear markings 
when packing any re-used container. 

April is Perfect Shipping Month. As our contri- 
bution to this annual campaign for better packing 
and handling, we submit the matter of labeling as 
one that deserves close and immediate atten- 
tion. There are many other steps toward Per- 
fect Shipping, of course. Any N. P. representa- 
tive will be delighted to discuss them with you. 
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PERFECT SHIPPING 


a tradition with 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN 





85 years of intercoastal. service have 





taught American-Hawaiian the 
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modern postwar 
fleet careful han- 
dling will be 


accentuated. 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


NOTE: Except for a period during and directly after the First World War, the American-Hawaiian Steamship Co 
and its predecessors, has continuously operated an ocean freight service, between various Atlantic and 
Pacific Coast ports. In January, 1942, our steamers were again called to the colors and, as a result, our intet- 
coastal service had to be suspended while our ships are being used by the Government in the war effort. 





90 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 215 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 5, CALIF. 
Other Offices: Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Los Angeles, Norfolk, Philadelphia, Portland, Seattle 
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Link-Belt Chain Conveyors for boost- 
ing hand trucks (handling 600 Ib. 
rolis) to shipping platforms. 






10-Ton Cap. Link-Belt Speeder Cargocranes are 

fast, powerful machines for loading and unloading 

materials in and around storehouses and shipping 
platforms. 





Link-Belt Chain Conveyors for conveying crates 
or boxes from packing sheds to railroad cars. 





Link-Belt Portable 
Belt Conveyors for 
increasing ware- 
house capacity by 
handling packages 
to (and from) el- 
evated platforms; 
also used for un- 
loading and load- 
ing all kinds of 
materials from 
R.R. cars, trucks, 
etc. The line also 
includes Slat and 
Bucket types for 
every service. 








Link-Belt Trolley Conveyors for moving platform- 
freight-trucks from loading to unloading stations. 









Transmissions . . . Gears... Clutches... 






OTHER LINK-BELT PRODUCTS INCLUDE: Rotary Railroad Car Dumpers .. . Grain Car Unloaders .. . Car, Truck and Ramp Hauls .. . Portable Car 
Loaders and Unloaders . . . Capstans—vertical and drum types . . . Portable Stackers for Pulpwood, Iron Ore, etc. . . . Ship Machinery and Ship- 
yard Equipment . . . Winches and Windlasses . . . l 3 
Hoists . . . Conveyors of all types—Belt, Apron, Pan, Bucket, Chain, Bulk-Flo, Flight, Screw, Trolley, etc. . . . Feeders of all types .. . Chains 
and Sprockets of all types—Malleable Iron, Promal and Steel . . . Silent and Roller Chain Drives . . . Speed Reducers . . . Variable S 

smi Couplings . . . Self-aligning Ball and Roller Bearings—mounted and unmounted .. . Babbitted 
Bearings . :. Base Plates... Take-ups ... Collars... Pulleys . . . Chain Tighteners . . . Shafting, etc.—The most complete line of Materials 
Handling and Power Transmission machinery. Catalogs sent on request. 


for Modern Freight Handling— 


LINK-BELT 


MATERIALS 
HANDLING 
MACHINERY 


Perfect shipping and careful handling of freight today and in the future 
will be one of the spots where great economies—in time and money—will 
result. This is one of the spots where the cost and time of distribution 
will come down. 

Whether you are in charge of the shipping and receiving departments 
of a shipper company—whether you are in charge of handling and moving 
freight in a railroad, a trucking company, warehouse, steamship line, 
stevedoring company, port, airline or any other operation where freight 
is handled and shipped, you will find economical applications for Link-Belt 
materials handling machinery. Link-Belt handling machinery has wide 
applications in the freight traffic field. : 

Tell us your handling problem. We offer you a service which includes 
the most advanced design and improvements in handling equipment. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Chicago 9, Philadelphia 40, Indianapolis 6, Atlanta, Dallas 1, Minneapolis 5, New York 7, Buffalo 3, 

Detroit 4, Cleveland 13, New Orleans 13, Houston 2, Los Angeles 33, San Francisco 24, Seattle 4, 

Baltimore 1, Toronto 8. Other Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities and Representatives 
> Throughout the World. 


9901 






Link-Belt Reversible Chain Conveyors for deliv- Link-Belt Trolley Conveyors for bringing crates, 
ering drums and other containers to and from etc., from warehouses to shipping platforms. 
railroad cars or warehouses. 


Link-Belt Ice Crusher-Slingers for icing perishable Link-Belt Car Spotters for spotting railroad cars; 
products with oe — shipped by rail, also moving barges, beaching flying boats, etc. 
at or truck. 








“Marine Leg” Elevators . . . Coaling Stations . . . Ore, Coal, Stone Handling Systems . . . Skip 


157 
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There’s more satisfaction in doing business 
with folks who “play ball” your way..... 
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MEANS EVERYTHING «xx 


| HAT HAPPENS to a tire after it leaves the factory 
has much to do with its final cost to the man who 


eventually buys it and wears it out. 


By lowering the expense of tire distribution, the manufacturer 
gains an economic advantage by which he can build more 


of value into his product. 


Through years of association with America’s leading jobber 
organizations, The Mansfield Tire § Rubber Company has 
developed this more economical system for distributing tires, 


both to truck-fleet operators and to independent tire dealers. 


With the singular advantage of lower-cost tire distribution — 
effected through the established, large-volume merchandising 
facilities of this Nation’s leading wholesalers — Mansfield is 
able to build and deliver in every tire the greater measure of 


value that results in the lowest-cost mileage for the tire user. 


* * * * * 


Mansfield distributes through jobbers who lead in serving the motor trans- 
portation industry. Most of these jobbers also distribute recognized 
brands of other automotive maintenance needs. To be associated 
with such jobbers is an attainment of incalculable worth. 
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NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 
TREADING STANDARDS, Inc. 


631 Pennsylvania Avenue, N. W. Washington 4, D. C. 


Number One on U. S. Highways! 
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With their precious belongings installed safe and 






sound in their new home, the employee and his 
family are ready to resume the routine of household 
affairs. It's all been so easy, the Allied way. 


When you’re called upon to arrange a long-distance 
move for an employee and his family, you’ll find your local Allied 
Agent a friend worth knowing. 

Every Allied Agent—every clerical employee—every 
crew member knows it’s part of our job to give you the kind of move 
that will keep your employee satisfied—free from worry. 

No matter where you originate an Allied move, it will 
be fully up to Allied standards all the way. When you book their 


moves via Allied, your employees know you’re giving them the best. 
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WORLD’S 


LARGEST LONG-DISTANCE MOVERS 


HOUSEHOLD Gooos * OFFICE FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT 
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NEW LOCOMOTIVES 
SHORTEN THE SHORT CUT 


Between Industrial Pennsylvania, the West, the 
~ Southwest and New England 


ODERN motive power and im- 
proved road bed are respon- 

sible for reduced schedules on all 
through freight routed over the 
Lehigh and Hudson River Railway. 
This favorite short cut links the stra- 
tegic steel, coal and industrial areas 
of Pennsylvania, the west and the 
southwest with New England, provid- 
ing an efficient and closely coord- 
inated service via this short All 
Freight Route between five important 
East-West and New England Lines. 


THE LEHIGH & HUDSON RIVER 
RAILWAY COMPANY 
Warwick, N. Y. 
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N rushing priority supplies to hard-pressed battle-zones, peace-time ideals of 

“perfect shipping” are sometimes sacrificed to gain speed. Careful handliy 

gives way to over-loading and rush schedules. The ton-mileage of victory requires 
war freights to move fast: and keep rolling. 


Even in these abnormal times, the long established Caei tradition and tk 
cae! habit of careful handling have helped to keep loss and damage records lov. 
When war needs permit, the constant objective of the C&aeI—speed and servic 
efficiently teamed to provide perfect shipping—will reach new high standaré 
in traffic handling. 





Watch the C&EI! Watch for these developments: 





® fast, through schedules for shipping perishables 


© efficient, time-saving freight handling, through new equipment 
and improved methods 


@ intelligent, friendly cooperation with shippers and consignees 
@ progressiveness in modernization, service and operating principles 
e market-building assistance to industrial, mining and agricultural centers 


along its right-of-way, 


Ca£ei—The CHICAGO Line—is the friendly link in the chain of transcontinent! 
carriers. Its lines are the most direct between Chicago and many points in tl 
great Southland. Ship via Cael. 


CHICAGO & EASTERN ILLINOIS RAILROAD 


SERVICE 
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SPEEDS MULTIPLE-UNIT 
WAR DELIVERIES 


All war contractors—large or small— 


can now make palletized shipments 


whether or not they are equipped 
with special tools for steel strapping 
and mechanical handling equipment. 

A fast-setting, mold-proof, brush 
applied adhesive ... National’s PAL- 
LET ADHESIVE #4... permits 
unit loading either inside the plant 
at the delivery conveyor — or directly 
on pallets in the freight car or de- 
livery truck.. 

Domestic shipments to prime con- 
tractors equipped with fork-lift trucks 
— or to the home depots of the 
Services need no further binding. 

Overseas shipments can be 3- 
strapped (instead of 6-strapped) by 
the Services at ports of embarkation 
or by specially equipped contractors. 


Government specifications calling 
for palletized units are rapidly being 
extended to all contractors. The ad- 
vantages of palletizing with adhesives 
are many: Unit loading saves time, 
labor, critical metal and handling 
equipment. Rehandling caused by 


load break-up is eliminated. Damage: 


in transit is lessened. Pilfering is dis- 
couraged. And savings in container 
costs are made possible. 

Further information is available 
NOW! Address: National Adhesives, 
270 Madison Avenue, New York 
16; 3641 So. Washtenaw Avenue, 
Chicago 32; 735 Battery Street, San 
Francisco 11, and other principal 
cities. In Canada: Meredith, Simmons 
& Company, Ltd., Toronto and 
Montreal. 
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ADHESIVES 





EVERY TYPE OF ADHESIVE FOR EVERY TYPE OF ADHESION 
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American Business from Coast to Coast 


@ Today, America is one great 
trading center. Vast distances have 
become but a matter of hours. The 
barrier of separating space is gone. 
American business now calls on con- 
tinental sources of supply... sells to 
a nationwide market. But, have you 
ever considered how all this is possible ? 

Serving nearly every community 
in this country, America’s vast rail- 
road network—“The Link Between” 
—is relied on by every business... 
by virtually all Americans. 

Over the steel rails, farmers send 
their crops to market...coal reaches 
a myriad of industries... letters of 


business flow endlessly between 
buyers and sellers. Directly, or in- 
directly, America’s railroads serve 
every business in this great trading 
center nation ! 

Linking 13 great states with the 
nation, the 11,000 miles of Baltimore 
& Ohio track serve as the depend- 
able “link between” for thousands of 
business men throughout the “heart 
of industrial America”. So that you, 
who depend on our “link”, may 
enjoy fullest rail benefits, the B&O 
strives to give the finest in service... 
“perfect shipping” through modern 
transportation, paced by progress! 


R. B. White, President 


Mare 


ea With 70,000 men and women, over B&O’s 11,000 miles of track, 
“Perfect Shipping” is a daily aim...@ standard of our system. 
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Felipe CHECK THESE 
VITAL DANGER SPOTS 


—and cut loss, damage, delays! 














1. PACK SECURELY. Don’t pack too tightly, or 
too loosely. Pack light and heavy materials 
separately. 


2. CRATE SOLIDLY—Reenforce all weak or re- 
used packing materials. Use your best materials 
for valuable itéms. 


3. SEAL SECURELY. Stack wisely! Wartime pack- 
ing materials can’t take it. Use warning labels 
such as “Glass”, “Liquid”, “Fragile”, etc. 


4. PREPARE AND CHECK all bills carefully. De- 
scribe contents accurately. Address packages 
legibly. 













Truck lines are doing their best to settle claims 
fairly and promptly . . . in spite of increasing 
claims due to wartime packing handicaps. But 
the best way to avoid loss is to prevent claims. 
Claims hurt your business—always. Claims slow 
our war effort. Let’s work together for better 
shipping! 


tur AMERICAN TRUCKING wouste 


AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, WASHINGTON, D. C. a ff 


TRUCKS CREATE NEW INDUSTRIES—NEW JOBS—NEW 
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INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 


INTERNATIONAL 
Tractors and Trucks 
DELIVER the GOODS 


More than ever before, our fighting fronts are depending on 
a steady stream of supplies. Transportation is the most pressing 
problem of the Armed Forces and war industries. 

International Tractors and Trucks are important cogs in the 
machinery of movement. You'll find them at docks and terminals 
—loading and unloading, connecting factory and warehouse, 
ship and shore, plane and train. 

Internationals have a long and excellent record of peace- 
time: performance. That is why they’re used so often and in so 
many ways wherever there is a tough transport problem to lick. 
For dependable day after day operation, count on International 
Tractors and ‘Trucks ...and when they need service, use the 
facilities of the International Industrial Power distributor and 
the International Truck dealer. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL 


TRUCK transportation is the fast, con- 
venient link between shipper and 
consumer. It provides direct and eco- 
nomical operation—always important, 
especially in wartime. 

Because of their outstanding leader- 
ship in truck development, Interna- 
tionals have long been favorites with 
truck operators. More heavy duty Inter- 
nationals were sold in the ten years 
before the war than any other make, 

Keep your International in top oper- 
ating condition. Make use of the serv- 
ice facilities of the International Truck 
dealer. He’ll help you win your part of 
the war against wear and keep your 
truck rolling. 


HARVESTER 















































general manager, Salinas y Rocha stores. 


store-to-door delivery in Mexico City. 


} a pred American Airlines’ Airfreight is 
being expanded to include Interna- 
tional Airfreight. This service provides 
through transportation of international 
cargo on one-way bill, at new low rates. 
Reductions range from 35 to 50 per cent. 

Recently, a 4,950-pound preview ship- 
ment aboard the first all-cargo Interna- 
tional Airfreighter foreshadowed the suc- 
cess of the new service and drew praise 
from participating shippers. The flight 
originated in New York, picked up cargo 
from the West at Fort Worth. 

Joel Rocha, Jr., general manager of 
the 13 Salinas y Rocha department stores 
in Mexico had this to say: 

“American Airlines’ International Air- 


Greeting the successful trial shipment at 
Mexico City are, left to right, Karl de Blinde, 
cargo traffic manager, American Airlines de 
Mexico; Mrs. Joel Rocha, Jr., and Mr. Rocha, 


Airport scene as test shipment makes history. 
American Airlines’ own trucks make possible 


freight is the answer to the most serious 
problem facing us today: how to get mer- 
chandise to Mexico from the U.S. intact 
and on time for sale. We have studied all 
costs involved in international traffic, in- 
cluding packaging and repackaging, cus- 
toms fees, transportation charges, etc., 
and we are convinced that, with the new, 
low rates effective April 1, this is the 
most economical service possible. We in- 
tend to use International Airfreight for 
most of our merchandise moving from 
the U.S. to Mexico.” 

International Airfreight can work for 
you, too. Write now to Airfreight 
Division, American Airlines, Inc., 100 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 7. 


THE NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL ROUTE OF THE FLAGSHIPS 


‘Merchandising Corp., N. Y. 
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review Shipment of 


INTERNATIONAL AIRFREIGHT 


ailed in Mexico City 


American Airlines Announces New Service Beginning Apr Ist 


In the shipment are 700 Ibs. of drugs from Eli 
Lilly, Indianapolis; vital war material for the 
Mexican army; Max Factor cosmetics from Los 
Angeles; merchandise from Hattie Carnegie, 
New York; live chicks from Jim Drew’s hatch- 
ery, Dallas, and a shipment from Associated 
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when they arrive and they’re ready to go to work immediately. Double 

purpose packages—shipping box plus product display—win dealer's 

approval. Just a simple setting-up operation and they go into sales action 
immediately—thanks to H & D’s simplified construction. Each box is a master salesman, 
prepared by expert package engineers who know, through experience 


and results —_ how to design the kind of sales packages retailers prefer. 
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Post-War Packaging Idea 
SHIPPER DISPLAY BOX* 


Trim, attractive, compact H & D Shipper- 
Display boxes offer these outstanding 
features; safe transportation; novelty 
die-cuts; modern design; rich color 
printing; attractive displays. Make your 
packaging pay a profit by including it 
in your merchandising plans. H &D’s book- 
let, “Pack to Attract” is full of profit- 
able ideas. Send for your copy, today. 
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THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER COMPANY, 4521 DECATUR STREET, SANDUSKY. OHIO 


Factories in. BALTIMORE © BOSTON © BUFFALO © CHICAGO © CLEVELAND @ DETROIT © GLOUCESTER, N. J 
HOBOKEN © KANSAS CITY @ LENOIR, N. C. © MONTREAL @© RICHMOND @ ST, LOUIS © SANDUSKY, OHIO © TORONTO 
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PERFECTION’ 


IN A MIGHTY MOVEMENT 


Remember‘“Way Back When” __ part in keeping war freight moving. They 
baseball fans marveled at the mow that the cargo is precious to our 


perfect teamwork that eventu- fighting men. Perfect Shipping Month 
ally became a national byword 


—‘‘*From Tinker...to Evers...to Chance’’? 





makes us pledge again to come as close 
to the goal of perfection as possible and 
From Train ...to Ship...toJeepisa ‘© Use the knowledge gained in the cam- 
combination that is amazing the entire Paign throughout every month of the year. 
world. Never has cooperation and coor- 
dination on such a colossal scale been 
carried out so perfectly. 


The Chicago and North Western System 

has been a service institution over 97 

years and is ready now, as it always has 

Here at “North. Western’ our 32,000 been, to serve the nation, however and 
employes are conscious of their whenever it can! 


erfect 


ping CHICAGO and NORTH WESTERN SYSTEI 


SERVING AMERICA IN WAR AND PEA 
®) FOR ALMOST A. CENTUM 
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In these critical war days when war plants 


are operating at full capacities and transportation is : &, 


carrying the greatest load in history, loss or damage of 


vital war products slows down America’s war effort, and pro- % 

longs the war. Perfect Shipping speeds production and trans- yr S 

portation and helps shorten the war. % 
Here are a few suggestions that will improve shipping. Make 2 

doubtful boxes better by reenforcing. Make the finished package as © 


damage-proof as possible. Be careful to mark shipments accurately. 

Be sure to remove old labels and tags. Load and stow properly. A 
This year, as in the past, the N. & W. is wholeheartedly supporting the © 

national Perfect Shipping Month campaign to outlaw waste and inefficiency 

in shipping and handling freight. During every month of the year, this oe 

railroad is waging a consistent campaign for Perfect Shipping — through i 

scientific research, constant vigilance and careful handling. mm 

c 
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Always at your service, Norfolk and Western freight traffic representatives 


are keyed to the wartime tempo —ready and glad to assist you in the solution of 








any shipping problems — call or write the railway’s representative nearest you. 


Remember, Perfect Shipping means everything to them. 
and 


year. 
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j FH PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 
MORE WAR BONDS = 
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Is your company thinking about 


An important message to traffic managers: 


Undoubtedly your company is now doing much thinking 
and planning on post-war manufacturing and distribu- 
tion. Your people may be thinking about locating a 
plant or distribution facilities in one of the eight states 
shown above, where the population has increased more 
than a million since 1940. If this is the case, you, as an 
expert on transportation, will undoubtedly be consulted. 


As you know, Southern Pacific is a pioneer railroad in 
this region. We know it intimately. Also, our terminals 
are located on direct shipping routes to the vast markets 
of Asia, and Central and South America. For this reason, 
we believe we are in a unique position to help your 
company with its plans. 

Southern Pacific is the largest Western railroad, and 
has more miles of line than any other United States 
railroad. In the West alone, Southern Pacific serves 
more than twice as many communities as any other rail- 
road—many of them exclusively. So if your company 
locates a plant or distribution facilities in this territory, 
the chances are two-to-one your customers will be served 
by our rails. 

We have experienced traffic men living in every size- 
able city and town along our lines. These men know 
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a post-war plant in 
one of these states’| 





their communities intimately. Through them and the 
facilities of our industrial department, we can furnish 
your company with specific information about any com- 
munity on our lines. We have handled matters like this 
for many years. And those who have dealt with us know 
that we can be trusted with their most confidential plans. 


You may be certain that any advice we give your 
company will be sound and unbiased, for if a location 
we recommend should prove unprofitable to you, our 
railroad would suffer, too. 


We have just prepared an eight-page brochure i 
color, detailing the resources of the eight Southem 
Pacific states. If you will write me, I will be glad to send 
you a copy. 


W. W. HALE, Vice-President, 
System Freight Traffic, 

Southern Pacific Company, 

65 Market Street, San Francisco 5, 
California. 


The friendly 
Southern Pacific 
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Here’s “perfect shipping’ for 


perishable products on the Route of 
Phoebe Snow! 









The Modern 
Phoebe Snow 


Unloading eggs trom refrigerator car to saw-tooth platforms. 


WV. the destination is New York City, the wise 
shipper specifies . . . Lackawanna! 


For here in the teeming, bustling metropolis, the 
Lackawanna is equipped to provide speedy, efficient and 
careful handling of all types of perishable commodities. 


At Lackawanna’s Pier 13, North River, New York City, 


Powdered milk d: iti fi holesal: t “4 Z ° e ° 
owdered milk drums unloaded from the cars awaiting transfer to wholesalers’ trucks. there isa spacious, mo dern re frigerator room where butter 






pe and dressed poultry may be stored until called for. There 

any com- is a specially equipped room, 340 x 47 feet, with an ex- 

like this cellent heating system to protect shipments of eggs and 

us know , 

ial plam cheese in season. 

ive you. A novel saw-toothed loading platform, more than 360 

von a feet long, allows trucks to load quickly and depart without 
the traffic jams that frequently occur in the average 

chure in freight terminal. 

ae With shortages of perishable commodities an ever-present 
threat on the home-front market, it is definitely to your 

dent, LE ae : advantage to specify the safe, modern, efficient shipping 

y, A general view of the pier where dressed poultry, butter and other dairy products route to New York City ... the Route of Phoebe Snow! 

ancisco 5, are received. 


. | Lackawanna Railroad | 
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BAKERSFIELD 
MOJAVE BAR 


STOW 
—a 


© SANTA BARBARA 


eVENTURA 
> 


S ial 
» LOS ANGELES ~ san aeanatowo 


—————_REDLANDS® 
SANTA ANA 


LOS ANGELES 
HARBOR 


CONNECTING WITH CARRIERS SERV- 
ING THE ENTIRE WEST FROM LOS AN- 
GELES AND LOS ANGELES HARBOR. 


LOOKING AHEAD 


When the green light is given for resumption of regular . steamship 
lines to the 


Los Angeles-Long Beach Harbor 


Signal Trucking Service will be on the job — serving those lines. This 
always has been and will be an important part of our service covering 
Los Angeles Metropolitan Area and more than 200 points in Southern 
California. 


The One Important Goal, now, is to win the war— so that all green 
lights can be turned on. 


SIGNAL SERVICE includes: 


1. Pool Car Distribution 3. Contract Trucking 
2. City Drayage 4. Harbor Hauling 
5. Motor Truck Rental Service 


So. SERVICE, trp. 


3754 E.26' ST. LOS ANGELES 
PHONE ANGELES 824] 


SIGNAL FOR SERVICE 
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The War Record 


PEN, | Tons Revenue Freight nlads 
~~ Re Z 
at 1940 [ 4.563.981 | 
BALTIMORE | ~ 
ab 1941 
-; “Ca-— 
WASHINGTON TEE 
Heme mre 0 
POTOMAC YARDG 1964 ae 
ALEXANDRIA § 14,011,853 7 
Revenue Passengers Carried: : 
1 
QUANTICO, § 8 
(US.MARINE BARRACKS) 
se 
1943 
14 


Costly new locomotives, Diesel switching power and added yard 
trackage, with the constant effort of all RF&P personnel, enabled us to 
handle expeditiously this enormous volume of War Traffic in 1943 and 
1944, requiring on the average a freight train every 32 minutes and a 
passenger train every 25 minutes—103 trains per day, 


The Post-War Outlook 


RICHMOND FREDERICKSBURG & POTOMAC RAILROAD 


MILFORD a The same facilities and efficiency will assure Peace Time Service to 
(MATTAPONI RIVER) : meet any and all demands. 
Plant locations at Richmond, Fredericksburg, Alexandria or South 
Washington offer many attractions to Post War Industry, includi able 
ustry, equ 
= 39,8 J climate, dependable native labor, ‘ample supply of soft water, reasonable 
policy of taxation and other economic advantages for which Virginia is 
(NomTH AINA RIVER) noted. 


cx Proximity to the richest parts of the South and the densely populated 
North and East means superior rail service and favorable rates on raw 
materials and outbound products. 


re. TRAFFIC MANAGER, 


RICHMOND 20, VA. 
PE TERSBURG 


a a s 
AMAGED goods are useless on the fighting 
front or on the home front. So is the ship- 
ment.that started on its way but never got there. 
Loss and damage in transit represent just so much 
waste in our limited transportation facilities as 
well as in finished production. 


April is the month set aside to further consider 
and apply ways and means of attaining a record 
of PERFECT SHIPPING. Both Shippers and Rail- 
roads realize the vital importance of good packing, 
correct marking, secure loading, thorough inspect- 
ing, safe switching, and careful handling in ap- 
proaching this goal. There are various in-between 
steps involved and many people responsible for 
the enforcement of these fundamental safeguards. 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


It calls for team work and constant watchfulness 
all’ along’ the line. 


If you are having any loss of or damage to ship- 
ménts over The Milwaukee Road, help us get to 


the root of the trouble. Give us a full report. 


Our Claim Prevention Bureau is maintained to 
work with Shippers in discovering and prevent- 
ing all possible causes of loss and damage. Let’s 
start right now with a vigorous campaign for 
PERFECT SHIPPING and continue it throughout 
the year. 

W.L. Ennis 


Ass’t. to Chief Operating Officer 
869 Union Station, Chicago 





E. W. SOERGEL, Freight Traffic Manager 


THE MILWAUKEE Roap 


11,000-MILE SUPPLY LINE FOR WAR AND HOME FRONTS 
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AMERICAN CHAIN 


OF WAREHOUSES, INC. 


"Not a Link of Doubtful Quality" 





Amarillo, Texas—Armstrong Transfer & Storage Co., Inc. Los Angeles, Calif.—California Warehouse Company 
Atlanta, Ga._-M. & M. Warehouse Co. Lubbock, Texas—Armstrong Warehouse & Transfer Co., Inc. 
Bangor, Maine—McLaughlin Warehouse Co. Louisville, Ky.—Louisville Public Warehouse Co. 


Birmingham, Ala.—Harris Transfer & Warehouse Co. 

Boise, Idaho—Compton Transfer & Storage Co. 

Bridgeport, Conn.—Hartford Despatch & Warehouse Co., Inc. 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—Lehigh Warehouse & Transportation Co., Inc. , : . , 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Buffalo Merchandise Warehouses, Ine. Minneapolis, Minn.—Security Warehouse Company 
Canton, Ohio—Canton Storage, Inc. Montgomery, Ala.—Alabama Transfer & Warehouse Co. 
Charleston, S. C.—Charleston Warehouse & Forwarding Corp. Nashville, Tenn.—-Bond, Chadwell Company 


Lynchburg, Va.—Lynchburg Storage Company 

Memphis, Tenn.—Patterson Transfer Company 

Miami, Fla.—C. A. Burnet Warehouse & Transfer Co., Inc. 
Milwaukee, Wis.—Hansen Storage Company 








“are , N. C.—Carolina Trans mre C . New Bedford, Mass.—New Bedford Storage Warehouse Co. 
en” ee a «oe — aaa N. “ean ge &  .— cena Co., Ine. 
Chicago, Il]._-Midland Warehouses, Inc. ew Orleans, La.— Dietrich its, Inc. 
Cleveland, Ohio—The Greeley-General Warehouse Co. re va Va.—Southgate Storage Company, Inc. 
Columbus, Ohio—The Merchandise Warehouse Company oak —_ ee Se Somanee. 
Dallas, Texas—Dallas Transfer & Terminal Warehouse Co. Peoria, Ill aint Gaieeen Geeeae ouse Company 
Davenport, lowa —Merchants Transfer & Storage Co. Philadelphia, Pa.—Pennsylvania Warehousing & Safe Deposit Co, 
rg a Union Storage Company Pocatello, Idaho—Craig Warehouses, Inc 

enver, Colo.—The Weicker Transfer & Storage Co. P le * : wae f 
Des Moines, lowa—Merchants Transfer & Storage Co. nb ave eal ee ee See re 
Durham, N. C.—Southern Storage & Distribution Co. Ral tiga tater a ee a ee 

r ‘ ; : aleigh, N. C.-—Carolina Storage & Distributing Co. 
Elizabeth, N. J.—Lehigh Warehouse & Transportation Co., Inc. Roanoke, Va.—Roanoke Public Warehouse 
— ee — a San Francisco, Calif.—Haslett Warehouse Company 
E , Pe Uni ‘St — C — f Eri . St. Louis, Mo.-—St. Louis Terminal Warehouse Co. 
aa ie. a U orage Wench, o! Toe Salt Lake City, Utah—Security Storage & Commission Co. 
oa = ee aera i Seenaier Ga eee age > — a | eel Co. 

° . eae 4 ‘ans . eattie, ash.—-Kyres lranstfer arenouse e 

Fort Wayne, Ind.—Pettit’s Storage Warehouse Co. Spokane, Wash.—Spok T sfer & St 
Fort Worth, Texas—Fort Worth Distributing Co. Springfield, Tea tstiend Deneck <4 Co., Ine. 
Greensboro, N.-C.—-Champion Storage & Trucking Co., Inc. Syracuse, N. Y.——-Great Northern Warehouses, Inc. 
Hartford, Conn.—Hartford Despatch & Warehouse Co., Inc. Tacoma, Wash.—Pacific Storage Warehouse & Distributing Co. 
Houston, Tex.—Houston Terminal Warehouse & Cold Storage Co. Toledo, Ohio—Great Lakes Terminal Warehouse Co. 
Jacksonville, Fla.—Union Terminal Warehouse Co. Tulsa, Okla.—Joe Hodges Fireproof Warehouses 
a — geo ong cree Warehouse Company, Inc. Utica, N. Y.—Murray Warehouse Company, Inc. 

ansas City, Mo. 





Adams Transfer & Storage Co. 


f Wheeling, W. Va.—Union Warehouse Holding Company 
Little Rock, Ark.—Terminal Warehouse Company 


Wichita, Kansas—-Brokers Office & Warehouse Co. 


J. W. TERREFORTE W. J. MARSHALL 
wane Representative ian " - Western Representative 
Park 
oN saigg paced 3-1234-1235 Direct your inquiries to THE CHAIN sales offices located at Chicago 53 West Jackson Bestoverd 


Teleph HARri 1496 
New York City 17, New York and New York or the nearest member warehouse shown above. Cahcaee 4 iitnele 
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To Men.... 





TRAFFIC WORLD 


ALREADY SUCCESSFUL 


——— need always to be ready, studying, brushing 
up—both to keep ahead of the crowd and to 


keep from slipping back. 


To such men in the Traffic field, we suggest our 
Traffic Management Training as an interesting and 


...1n Traffic 


valuable refresher course. 
Our 48 page booklet will give you a quick picture 


of our training—what it covers and whether it can 


help you. It’s free—ask your secretary to write for it 
today, or mail this ad with name and address. 


Subjects Covered in the Training: 


Industrial Traffic Organization and 
Management 


Survey of industry and the traffic field 
Organization of the traffic department 
Management of the traffic department 


Carrier Traffic Organization and 
Management 


Organization of carrier traffic depart- 
ment 


Handling traffic 
Traffic Geography 


Freight sources and carriers 
Transportation systems and territories 


Freight Classification 


How ratings are made 
Use of the classification and exceptions 
Interpretation and application of rules 


Freight Rates and Tariffs 
Kinds of rates 
Kinds of tariffs 
Construction of tariffs 
Railroad Freight Tariff Guide 
Practice tariffs 
The tariff file 


Overcharge Claims 


Causes, prevention, and preparation of 
claims 


Disposition of claims 





Shipping Freight 
Preparing the shipment 
Forwarding the shipment 
The shipment en route 
The shipment at destination 
Demurrage and storage 


Marketing Transportation Services 


Rail traffic solicitation 
Water and highway traffic solicitation 


Advertising, development and public 
relations 


Industrial Transportation Facilities 
Materials handling and plant com- 
munication 
Storage and warehousing 
Cartage 
Motor trucking 
Rail, water and pipe line 


Shipping by Mail and Express 
Domestic parcel post traffic 
Foreign and domestic mail traffic 
Domestic express service and rates 
Foreign and domestic express traffic 


Foreign Trade Traffic Management 


Steamship service and rates 
Export shipments 
Import shipments 


Transportation Law 


Regulation of carriers 
Liability of carriers 


LA SALLE extension uNIversITY 
A Corvespondence Siitholites 


417 S. Dearborn St. Dept.395-TB Chicago 5, Ill. 


Contracts of rail shipment 
Law of water carriage 
Loss and damage claims 


Interstate Commerce Act 
Analysis of application 


Government Regulatory Bodies 


I.C.C. organization and administration 

State utility and public service com- 
missions 

Canadian transportation law and 
regulation 


Ratlroad Freight Rate Structures 
Principles of rate making 
Adjustment by territories 
Export and import adjustments 
Canadian rates and adjustments 


Preparation of Rates Cases 
Procedure in rate making 
Analysis of transportation statistics 
Application of transportation statistics 


Graphic presentation of rate exhibits 
and evidence 


Grounds of Proof and Procedure 
Before the Commission 


Under Section 1—F actors in unreason- 
ableness 


Under Section 1—Comparison of rates 
Under the other Sections 
Handling the case 


Undoubtedly there 
aremembersof your 
staff who would 
benefit greatly by 


this training. We 
shall appreciate 
your calling it to 
their attention. 
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SHIPPERS ADVISORY BOARDS «9th AWNUAL CAMPAIGN TO PREVENT LOSS AND DAMAGE 
PEORIA & PEKIN UNION RAILWAY 


E. F. Stock, Traffic Manager Union Station, Peoria, Illinois 
Peoria Gateway—Always Open 
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As in football or basketball where team- 
work is the key to success, “perfect ship- 
ping’, too, is the result of cooperation and 
teamplay. 

The shipper calls the signals and starts 
the “perfect shipping play” by correctly 
packing and loading the goods. He then 
passes the “ball” to the railroads. 

Railroad men, like Reading System 
workers, take over with a sureness of know- 
how ... move the goods swiftly and safely 
toward the destination. 


At the delivery point, Reading’s switcb- 
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ing crews follow through with smooth, 
careful car-handling, placing the freight 
car at the correct spot for quick, easy un- 
loading. 


Through the combined talents and ef- 
forts of many “players” a real “perfect 
shipping” job is done! 

Over the Reading Railway System, this 
teamwork for “perfect shipping” is in oper- 
ation 24 hours a day .. . 365 days each year. 
It is the aim of every Reading worker to 
see to it that the excellence of his team-play 
makes “perfect shipping” the standard on 


the Reading. 


President 


Reading Railway System 


One of Vimericas Katlroads-Nl Uniléd for Vielory 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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ae 4 | | How the Duryea Cushion 


nooth, Underframe Contributes to Victory 





freight “Well, when 10,000 tons hit the water, you might think 
wv an something aboard would break. But you see, it doesn’t PROTECTS car and lading, prolongs 
) hit something solid—the water moves with the direction car life, cuts damage claims. 
of the impact and absorbs the shock as it travels.” PERMITS higher handling speeds. 


ELIMINATES gear replacements main- 
nd ef- MOVEMENT CUSHIONS THE SHOCK : taining efficiency for life of car. 
verfect The same principle, in the Duryea Cushion Underframe, SAVES TIME loading and unloading. 


gives you SHOCKPROOF SHIPPING. eernaphcs cians igaiians eed 


SAVES MONEY lI t fo 
Old-fashioned draft gears frequently “go solid,” and por Te cay 4 


n. thi . : maintenance on every part of car. 
» Uns punishment to the car’s contents may be severe. EMENTS ci 
1 Oper- But Duryea’s floating center sill moves with the pee _ peep ses Duryea cars 
direction of the impact, travels the shock the entire withstand abrupt stops. 
1 year, length of the car, absorbing its force in a unique CUTS SLACK to pre-determined ideal. 
ker to arrangement of cushion springs. COSTS NO MORE than conventional 
a D a gear. 

n-play 0. C. DURYEA CORPORATION ee a ae 

rd a 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20,N.Y. -135So0.LaSalle St., Chicago 3, III. Here’s what actually happens 

725 Fifteenth Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


. . . when two stationary freight cars 
receive the same impact, equivalent to 
a 50-ton car, loaded to capacity, coupling 


at a speed of 4 m.p.h.: CONVENTIONAL 





‘ i ’ . te Co ae ae ee rn ase £ pais id 
DURYEA 4vdicUNDERFRAME 202002" 
me | s 4 | Geo B a a Best receives almost entire impact. 
: i i: DURYEA CAR (B): Shock absorbed 
. -FOR FREIGHT CARS ig by cushion gears, car and lading are 
The Modern Safeguard For shockproof 


comparatively undisturbed. 
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ERFECT SHIPPING is a two-fold goal. Its attainment is possible only 


with hand-in-glove cooperation between shippers and carriers. In this 
respect, we have been fortunate. 


For our shippers have done an excellent job. Even with depleted manpower 
and sub-standard packaging, you have carefully prepared your shipments from 
the standpoint of reinforcing, strapping, sealing and marking. 


Such splendid cooperation is particularly gratifying in our efforts to meet 
the wartime demands made upon us. 


Prompt and safe handling has always been the objective of Men-of-the- 
Soo Line. We believe this merits your consideration when selecting a route 
for your shipments. 


* U.S.-Canadian Port of Entry 


INTERNATIONAL TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 
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today, New York Central gratefully 
salutes these staunch allies. 


Another Battle Ahead! 


Together the shippers and railroaders 
of America have fought through every 
m transportation campaign since Pearl 
SJ Harbor. Together they can win the no 
less vital battle ahead, the battle to 
make April and every month a perfect 

shipping month! 
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The Water Level Route 
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A GREAT TEAM... PULLING for VICTORY! 


American troops advance on all fronts! 


Timing is of utmost importance on both 
They need more men, materials, supplies. 


battle front and home front. 


Every additional gain in territory means a The timing of your War Bond purchases 


bigger job for the railroads. 
Supplementing our war job, comes the 
tasks of helping America’s system of “Free 
Enterprise,” to spread to all corners of our 
land. Supplying the home front with needed 
commodities... carrying ever-mounting 
numbers of essential civilian travelers. 


One of America's Railroads 
All United for Victory 


THE TEXAS AND PACIFIC RY. 


is of great importance, too. Right now, to- 
day, your government needs YOUR LOAN 


to help keep supplies of vital war materials 
flowing to our men. 


Join this great team pulling for victory, 
the combined efforts of the railroads and 
your purchases of War Bonds. 


GIVE YOUR BLOOD — 


AND SAVE A LIFE 
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Perfect Shipping Month is intended to persuade shippers to pack 
freight so securely and transportation agencies to handle it so care- 
fully that damage to it in transit may be reduced to a minimum. 

TRANSPORTATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA is glad to 
cooperate with the Shippers’ Advisory Boards, the Association of 
American Railroads and the American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
in the work of the campaign. 


BUT... “ ial 
Pp erfect Shipping # 
MEANS MORE THAN THAT 


It means safe shipping with the best possible service under the 
lowest possible remunerative rates. 


That can be accomplished only when the great American trans- 
portation system, under private ownership and operation, is so 
organized as to accord to each shipper the type of service he desires. 

TRANSPORTATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, with a 
membership composed of leaders in agriculture, industry, finance 
and transportation, has adopted a broad national transportation pol- 
icy—under which America would have the finest, most rational and 
least expensive transportation machine the world has ever seen. 


Send for a copy of our brochure outlining the national transportation policy of the 


Transportation Association of America. It's yours for the asking. 


TRANSPORTATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


105 West Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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@ Much of the credit for wartime 
transportation achievements is due 
to the wholehearted co-operation 
given the Illinois Central, and 
other carriers, by shippers. 













® For urgent wartime freight bound east or west, 
the Illinois Central’s Western Lines offer shippers 





; PERFECT SHIPPING 
... THE YEAR ‘ROUND _.. 


Perfect Shipping Month marks 
a time for all of us to check our 
efficiency and continue the im- 
provement of our operations in the 
months and years to come. 


4 
advantageous connections with through competitive 
schedules, efficient service and equal rates. 


The Illinois Central Traffic Department is geared 
to serve the wartime needs of shippers and travelers. 
b) 
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THROUGH SCHEDULES WEST AND EAST 
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Perfect Shipping in War-Time 


In the precious, peaceful years of the past, the 

great American public rarely had a week in which 
some special observance was not forced on it—ranging 
from “apple week” to “return-that-borrowed-book 
week.” Most of those promotions have gone by the 
board, along with thousands of cherished annual con- 
ventions, in these years of total war. Periods devoted 
to special promotions are almost entirely concentrated 
on war matters, with war loan drives, Red Cross collec- 
tions and pleas for the support of the U.S.O. following 
one another to the exclusion of those we knew in the 
past. 

It is fitting that, of the survivors of peace days, 
Perfect Shipping Month should continue through the 
war years. April this year will see the ninth consecu- 
tive concerted effort to reduce the waste of lost and 
damaged freight. If this were merely an attempt to 
cut down the amount of money paid out by the rail- 
roads and other freight carriers for those failures, 
someone might conceivably take the position that the 
shippers and carriers ought to forget the mounting 
bill and concentrate on the staggering job of moving 
the nation’s war freight. But loss and damage to 
freight in transit is not merely a matter of money 
cost to the carriers. It is-in fact a detriment to the 
war transportation job, because every piece of lost and 
damaged freight has to be transported at least twice. 
The addition of that burden to the already terrific traf- 
fic load is no small thing. 

There is, also, the matter of wasted critical mate- 
rials. The freight lost or damaged need not be guns and 
shells to interfere with the war effort. Civilian goods, 
too, are scarce, some of them to the critical point, and 
where they are lost or damaged and have to be re- 
placed, they too reduce the flow of vital war materials. 

Thus, in the broader sense, the 1945 Perfect Ship- 
ping Month campaign may be classed with other neces- 
sary war drives and the shipper, carrier and receiver who 
cooperates actively in the campaign may feel his effort 
to be as much a patriotic contribution as the work of 
collector for the Red Cross in his area. 

And while we are writing about the patriotic impli- 
cations .of Perfect Shipping Month, it is interesting 
to note that in the handling of civilian goods in trans- 
portation, shipper, carrier and receiver can look for 
inspiration and example to the record made in the 
handling of military goods. 

Exact figures may not be quoted, even if they were 
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available for 1944, but people intimately concerned 
with freight claims estimate that the railroad freight 
claim bill for 1944 will be $60,650,000, compared with 
about $42,000,000 in 1943. They say that only about 
50 per cent of the total railroad freight tonnage and 
40 per cent of the ton miles in 1944 was civilian traffic, 
but that well over 90 per cent of the claims paid, were 
for loss and damage to civilian freight. 

The disproportion between claims paid on civilian 
and military freight is apparent. Obviously it can not 
all be laid to carelessness on the part of the shipper of 
civilian goods. To begin with, military goods are at 
present being more securely packed perhaps, than, any 
goods at any time in the past. They suffer hazards 
in transportation to which civilian freight is not subject 
and package designs have been keyed to the maximum 
of those hazards. With goods destined for front-line 
use, it is essential that they arrive in perfect working 
order or usable condition. The cost of getting them 
there.in that shape is a secondary consideration. Hence, 
shippers of military goods are not faced with questions 
of packaging economy as are shippers of more or less 
competitive civilian goods. 

The military, too, has first call on packing ma- 
terials. With the total supply already short, the result 
is that the shipper of civilian goods has to stagger 
along on what he can get. There are instances on rec- 
ord where sorely needed civilian goods could not be 
shipped at all simply because packing material of any 
kind was not available. And the rise of such shipping 
makeshifts as the use of second-hand fibre and cor- 
rugated containers is directly due to the inability of 
shippers to get more protective packaging. 

From the above point of view, the shipper of civil- 


ian goods is more to be pitied than blamed in the - 


present juncture. It might even be said by some that, 
under existing conditions, there seems to be not much 
point in enaging in a Perfect Shipping Campaign. The 
very fact that such a question arises, however, proves 
the necessity for extra consciousness of the problem in 
these trying days. It is just because the shipper is 
unable to step out and buy especially strong packing 
materials that he must be alert every minute to make 
the best use of what he can get—that he must be 
particularly careful of the manner in which he loads 


his goods in the car and the way in which he stacks — 


and braces them. 
Shippers and carriers may well consider this extra 
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Good Reasons why Operators Prefer 















The Advantages of lifting your loads by engine- 
power instead of by man-power are readily ap- 
‘ parent. But, when it comes to the selection of the 
Elevating Endgate itself, here are a few good 
reasons why operators say “Buy Fruehauf”: 


The Fruehauf Endgate 
loads from the ground 
level. There’s no lifting 
onto this Endgate. 
Loaders simply run 
hand trucks or slide 
freight right on. 





















The Fruehauf Endgate is 
the one construction which 
permits unequal distribu- 
tion of weight, and still 
gives the load a smooth, 
level lift—no extra work 
to “center” load. 










The Fruehauf Elevating 
Endgate operates by de- 
pendable hydraulic power 
—with automatic stop at 
ground and truck-bed level. 
Just one convenient lever 
control moves the gate up 
or down—or holds it mo- 
== tionless at any level. 















The Fruehauf Endgate lifts up 
to 2000 lbs. Safety release- 
valve prevents overloading. 
Will not operate until load i 

reduced to maximum. bie 

















World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY e@ DETROIT 32 


Service in Principal Cities 


the FRUEHAUF ELEVATING 







ENDGATE 






The Endgate, when locked 
at truck-bed level, will 
carry a load—adds 3 feet 
to the carrying capacity of 
the truck. Or can be swung 
up or down the same as 
any conventional gate. 








EE 


Fruehauf’s stationary 
power unit eliminates 
chatter, binding, and pos- 
sibility of oil leakage. 
The cable drive, from 
the hydraulic piston rod 
to quadrant, supplies a 
smooth, even flow of 
lifting-power. 


FASTENS SECURELY 
TO FRAME 


Easily installed—mounted on frame independently of 
any body fastenings. Weight of unit is well balanced, 
evenly distributed—no tail-end overloading. 
























Fruehauf Endgates are engineered —fully guaran- 
teed. Hundreds of original units have given constant 
trouble-free service for the past 12 years. Long “life 
expectancy” is assured. 


You can lift your delivery profit 
level with a Fruehauf Endgate. 
Get all the facts from the Frue- 
hauf Branch in your territory, or 
send for the 12-page, fully illus- 
trated booklet—”THE FRUEHAUF 
ELEVATING ENDGATE’”’. 


FRE EXAur 
ELEVATING 
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work another contribution to the war effort. That 
there are things that can be done is proved by the fine 
record being made in some fields. Consider for a 
moment what the police forces of the railroads have 
been able to accomplish. Faced with manpower prob- 
lems at least as serious as in other fields in industry and 
transportation, and with mounting problems of juvenile 
delinquency and crime that always accompany wars, 
the police forces of the railroads have been able to 
hold down thefts from freight to a very small figure. 


In the first ten months of 1944, for instance, 
thefts of entire packages totaled only $649,693 and 
other thefts only $421,597. While those figures are 
higher than for the comparative part of 1943, they are 
still such a small percentage of the total freight value 
that they speak eloquently of the job the policemen on 
the railroads are doing. 

Speaking on that subject recently before the East- 
ern Claim Conference, at New York, A. L. Green, spe- 
cial representative of the freight claim division, 
Association of American Railroads, said that “if it were 
possible to deduct what is believed to be relatively light 
loss and damage on overseas and other strictly war 
business and to calculate what we are paying on 
domestic (civilian) traffic, we might find that as much 
loss and damage, relatively, is occurring on civilian traf- 
fic as occurred during the first world war, with the 
single important exception that ‘unlocated’ losses and 
losses by theft are not now within gunshot of what they 
were then .. .” 

On the general situation, Mr. Green struck a 
warning note. Said he: 

“As one illustration, it will surprise none of us to 
learn that loss and damage claims per ton of less-car- 
load freight, which for the year 1942 were 57 cents, 
and for 1943, 62 cents, may rise approximately to 83 
cents for 1944, and if we could add the unknown amount 
of claim losses on forwarder traffic charged to carload 
traffic—which, from the claim viewpoint, is essentially 
less-carload—the showing probably would be much 
worse. These less-carload claims, estimated at $16,555,- 
000 for 1944, cost the railroads 4.45 per cent of the 
estimated gross earnings of $371,500,000 on 1944 less- 
carload traffic. Damage to certain carload commodities 
with which we are all familiar, has been rapidly in- 
creasing, some of it so seriously that certain carload 
traffic quite likely is moving at an out-of-pocket loss. 
That is to say, when the damage claims are paid, what 
is left may bring the revenue down to the operating 
cost.” 

The picture thus drawn by the mounting total of 
freight claims and the fact that, actually, there are 
types of freight on which the claims now equal or ex- 
ceed the freight revenue, should be sufficiently alarming 
to cause everyone who has anything to do with freight 
transportation to do a lot of deep thinking and a lot 
of hard work. The discouraging factors are not likely 
to decrease while the war lasts, so that the effort must 
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also be a continuous one. From that point of view, it 
may seem anomalous to talk about Perfect Shipping 
Month. In the broader sense, it is. But it must be re- 
membered that periodic “pointing up” of a specific 
need and a specific goal does much to develop conscious- 
ness of a problem. The especially hard pounding on 
the need for Perfect Shipping in April of each year 
had much to do with the fine record of decreasing 
claims in the years before the outbreak of this war. 
Repetition of the effort in the war years ought to 
help keep the problem somewhere within bounds, even 
if there seems little hope of solving it entirely until 
transportation, like so many other things, gets back 
to the normal for which we all fondly hope. 

In this and in other discussions about freight 
claims and claim prevention the accent is, perforce, 
on railroad freight claims. The reason for that is that 
the organized claim and prevention work of the motor 
carrier industry has not as yet progressed to a point 
where anything like complete and reliable statistics 
are available. It is to be hoped that the day is not too 
far distant when they will be. 

From what little has been said on: the subject by 
men in a position to know, the need for those figures 
as a spur to effort in the highway transport field ‘is 
great. More than a year ago, casual estimates were 
that truck freight claims were running at a rate of 
about $20,000,000 a year. Comparing truck total rev- 
enues with total rail revenues, such an estimate makes 
it clear that freight loss and damage is an exceedingly 
serious thing, especially in view of the fact that the 
industry in the country as a whole is running right at 
the 100 per cent level of operating ratios. The Freight 
Claim Division of the American Trucking Associations 
has done valuable work in the year just past, but its 
initial effort had to be expended in bringing about some 
kind of order in methods of handling claims. 

Now that work along those lines has progressed— 
with the cooperation of shippers who, a short year 
ago, were up in arms about conditions—the division 
is going to work on claim prevention. Within the week 
the Traffic and Operating Divisions of A. T. A., jointly, 
set up a national claim prevention committee, the 
membership of which is ample evidence that the in- 
dustry intends to take up in earnest the matter of 


education of its employes in safe handling of freight, 


and of safe shipping among its customers. 

At the same time, truck operators must realize that 
success depends on complete cooperation by the indi- 
viduals in the field. Their individual reports are needed 
to develop a flow of useful statistics and their indi- 
vidual efforts are needed to advance the loss and dam- 
age prevention work in highway transportation. If 
$20,000,000 a year in claim costs to highway carriers 
is anywhere near accurate, the individual operators 


should realize that here is an internal business ‘disease © 


that may well eventually prove fatal. The cure consists 
of concerted effort on the part of all. 
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Changes in Parcel Post Rates 


Estimates that the increase in rates for fourth-class matter 
(other than books and catalogs) proposed in H. R. 2502, the 
parcel post rate increase bill, will represent an average of 
less than 1 cent a parcel on the basis of rates now in effect 
under the revenue act of 1943, and an average of about 2 cents 

_a parcel on the basis of rates in effect prior to March 26, 1944, 

are contained in the report of the House committee on post 
office and post roads recommending passage of the bill (see 
Traffic World, March 10, p. 587). 

Submitted by Representative Burch, of Virginia, chair- 
man of the committee, the report says the objectives sought 
to be attained by the increases are: , 


(a) To establish a graduated schedule of rates for parcel post, bear- 
ing in mind especially the fact that the major portion of the business 
originates in the local, first, second, and third zones, and a high per- 
centage of all the business consists of parcels of small weight. 

(b) To provide additional revenue from this class of business to 
offset the additional costs of conducting the service as a whole because 
of increased salaries and the higher level of other handling and de- 
livery costs. 

(c) To make the revenue more nearly commensurate with the cost 
of handling parcel post and to place the business on a self-sustaining 
basis, thus eliminating the annually recurring deficits therefrom. 


“The requirement that the parcel post service, which is a 
personal or business service rendered the user, supplied also 
by privately operated agencies, be self-sustaining, is both met 
and continued in H. R. 2502,” said the report. 

The report shows an estimated deficit from parcel post 
operations of $13,349,000 for the year ended March 31, 1944. 
It said if effect were given to increases in the levels of certain 
expenditures since that date the deficit at the present time 
would be approximately $14,500,000. 

“The proposed schedule of rates aims at increased revenues 
over those from rates in effect prior to March 26, 1944, of 
about $15,900,000, assuming a volume and distribution of busi- 
ness such as was experienced during the year ended March 31, 
1944,” said the report. “The difference between this increase 
and the present deficit level of approximately $14,500,000 leaves 
at best but a conservative margin for further increased ex- 
pense contingencies or to cover a probable temporary decrease 
in business such as usually accompanies any increase in rates.” 


Proposed Rates 


The proposed rates as set forth in the committee report 
follow: 
Parcels 13 ozs. to 70 Ibs. 


9- to 12 oz. Each ad- 
pareels’ First lb. ditional Ib. 
Zones 

a ies: aig cnt le Acai cerateioahin erkisiaiee7hcwe\ ps RA 8c 10¢ 0.7¢ 
a alt ae alae bie asa iijalbiaahiee-awn 9c llc Lie 
ES IR ERR tO Steer Sram een ara arr Oye eT Tre” 10¢ 12¢ 1.8¢ 
ee ara Bar iia wn hh eae a aes Rk ah ech ak oe aOR 10c 13¢ 2.9¢ 
ETRE ORI SOR tee Le PI ea ee ea I eo lle 14¢c 4.6¢c 
Hee oie hea ale George hava ew-o da nii:e Dalston llc 15¢c 6.5¢ 
«RP eS eaab ae etten SRO EG te FROME Wer OO RT 12¢ 16c 8.4c 
rere wet eae a Yea ge Ea ree Yee e a 12¢ 17¢ 10.4¢ 


The committee compared the proposed rates with those in 
effect prior to March 26, 1944. 

“The proposed schedule,” it said, “establishes, for the first 
time, rates for 9- and 12-ounce parcels which are lower than 
the first-pound rate. It increases the charges for the first pound 
of each parcel 3 cents up to and including the sixth zone and 
2 cents for the seventh and eighth zones. It also increases 
slightly (two-tenths of 1 cent) the rate for each additional 
pound presented for local delivery, and makes no change in 
the rates for additional pounds in the first and second zones, 
and decreases the rate for additional pounds for all other 
zones.” 


Emergency Increase Repeal 


The committee explained that the rates for parcel post 
were temporarily increased, effective March 26, 1944, by the 
revenue act of 1943 by 3 per cent, or by 1 cent, whichever 
was greater, until six months after the termination of hostili- 
ties in the present war. It said the increased revenue resulting 
therefrom did not place the parcel post service on a self-sus- 
taining basis. Moreover, it added, the temporary increase was 
applied uniformly over the entire business—light and heavy 
parcels, short and long hauls. 

“To the end that the changes in rates provided by this 
bill may be made effective and placed on a permanent basis, 
provision is made for the repeal of the temporary provisions 
of the revenue act of 1943 insofar as they pertain to the rates 
of postage fixed in this bill,” said the committee. 


Deficit History 


“The Post Office Department has for some years consist- 
ently reported substantial deficits from the handling of fourth- 
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class matter,” said the committee. “Such a situation is not 
compatible with the mandate of the act of May 29, 1928, namely 
that this class of mail matter, which is comprised for the most 
part of parcel post, should be self-sustaining. This deficit sit. 
uation, furthermore, cannot be justified from the viewpoint of 
an equitable distribution of the over-all burden of providing 
postal service. 

“Changes made in the parcel post service in recent years 
have been generally ‘to promote the service to the public’ 
rather than to provide that rates should be such as ‘to insure 
the receipt of revenues from such service adequate to pay the 
cost thereof.’ In the opinion of this committee neither of these 
two standards should be subordinated to the other, and, fur- 
thermore, parcel-post service cannot in the long run be pro. 
moted to its highest efficiency if it must depend for its devel. 
opment upon funds provided by the users of other classes of 
mail service or upon public funds. 


“The changes in rates proposed by this bill are based on 
the results of a study of this matter covering the year ended 
March 31, 1944, made by the Post Office Department at the 
direction of this committee. This study assumes that parcel- 
post service (fourth-class matter) is an undertaking separate 
and apart from the handling of other classes of mail and the 
several special services.” 


Review of Parcel Post Service 


“The parcel-post service was established January 1, 1913 
culminating some years of agitation for the establishment of 
a nation-wide service for the transportation and delivery of 
parcels small or relatively small in size and limited weight,” 
said the committee, adding: 


The service is now confined to parcels exceeding 8 ounces and with 
maxima of 70 pounds in weight and 100 inches in dimension. Originally 
the service was designed primarily to serve residents of the rural and 
semi-rural districts of the country, but its development has been such 
that it is now widely used by commercial and industrial enterprises and 
by residents of urban as well as rural districts. It is estimated that of 
all parcels handled by the Post Office during the year ended March 3l, 
1944, approximately 15 percent were mailed, and about 30 percent were 
delivered at, second-, third-, and fourth-class offices. Also, during the 
present war the service has been used extensively by all classes of the 
public for the mailing of parcels to members of the military and naval 
forces stationed both overseas and in this country. 

Approximately 90 percent of all parcels handled weigh 10 pounds 
or less, while those up to and including 20 pounds comprise about 97 
per cent. As regards distance transported, of the parcels handled dur- 
ing the year ended March 31, 1944, about 60 per cent were either for 
local delivery or for delivery within 300 miles, and 76 per cent were 
for delivery within 600 miles. The remaining 24 per cent of the total 
were for distances averaging more than 1,400 miles. 


A very high percentage of the parcel-post business is of this light- 
weight and relatively short-haul character, and it is on this portion 
of the business that most of the deficit was incurred. With but a 
moderate increase in rates, placed mainly on parcels destined for near- 
by zones and on the smaller weight parcels, it is possible to make the 
parcel post service fully self-sustaining. At the same time where the 
cost of transportation justifies, some decreases have been made in the 
rates for heavier weight parcels transported for long distances. 


It appears to this committee that the present deficit from the han- 
dling of parcel post can be eliminated by the proposed increase in the 
rates for this service. The proposed increase of $15,900,000 is no more 
than adequate to provide generally for the present excess of parcel post 
expenditures (other than for books and catalogs) over related revenues. 
At the same time the amount is but slightly more than the increased 
costs encountered by the postal service due to substantially higher 
levels of expenditures during the past few years up to March 31, 1944, 
and assignable to this type of mail matter. ‘These higher levels of 
expenditure were comprised principally of increased pay to employees, 
increased costs of star route contracts, increased mileage allowances 
to rural mail delivery carriers, and increased costs of supplies, aggre- 
gating in excess of $14,000,000. 


MAIL TO PHILIPPINES 


Restricted mail service with the Island of Luzon in the 
Philippines has been resumed, the Post Office Department has 
announced, adding: 


Only first class mail for dispatch by surface means will be accepted. 
Registry service is available. 

The domestic first class rate of postage, three cents an ounce, and 
the domestic registry fees, registry surcharges and limits of indemnity 
when the matter is registered, will apply. The indemnity conditions 
which will govern will be those in force prior to the suspension of 
registry service with the Philippine Islands. 

No letter packet may be sent which exceeds 11 pounds in weight, 
or 18 inches in length, or 42 inches in length and girth combined. For 
the present, not more than one letter packet per week from the same 
sender to the same addressee will be accepted. 

Previously, limited service was announced with the Islands of 
Leyte, Samar and Mindoro. 


CHANGE IN DOCKET 


Hearing in MC 105475, assigned for March 31, at Boise, Idaho, was 
postponed to a date to be fixed. 
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The 1945 Perfect Shipping campaign 


SWIPPERS ADVISORY BOARDS * 9th pi ann to PREVENT LOSS AND DAMAGE 


poster reproduced in its original colors. 


The thousands of members of the 
regional shippers’ advisory boards 
and their national organization, the Na- 
tional Association of Shippers’ Advisory 
Boards, are again girding their loins for 
an attack on the rapidly mounting waste 
represented by freight lost and damaged 
in transit. For the ninth consecutive 
year, Perfect Shipping Month will be ob- 
served in April, with meetings devoted 
to things that can and ought to be done 
to insure safe shipping, and literature 
distributed by the hundreds of thousands 
of copies throughout all- industry, 
wherever there may be one or a group 
responsible for any phase of the trans- 
portation of goods. . 
“Here are the shippers’ advisory 
boards, again sounding off about the an- 
nual April campaign for Perfect Ship- 
ping,” says an attractively designed, 
color-printed folder, several hundred 
thousands of which are already in the 
process of distribution. 

“This is the ninth straight year that 
the call has been sounded to all shippers 
and receivers of freight, and to our as- 
sociates in the field of transportation, to 
take a look back over the recent past, 
to view our hard-earned experience in 
its relation to the job immediately at 
hand, and to see what can be done to 
meet the needs of the future.” 

_Those concerned with shipping, the 
circular continues, have done a fine job, 
“fighting without uniform,” in the war 
years to “earn a share of victory.” How 
was this job done, it asks, and replies: 

“Wasn’t it accomplished because peo- 
ple in business—men and women in 
every business category and every job 
in the whole business scale—used their 
wits? Short of material, short of help, 
short of time, they reached down into 
their reserves of resourcefulness and 


usually came up with what was needed 
to lick one problem after another. It 
was done with heads and hands which 
have proved to be great things when 
put to the test.” 

No matter how much equipment and 
power may be conserved, continues the 
circular, “we have failed in our ob- 
jective if the goods and materials are 
not properly packed, stowed and marked 
to prevent damage and loss in transit.” 


Prepairing for Peace 


Despite present handicaps, it says, 
shippers and carriers. in attacking the 
problem, are armed with “the know-how 
developed through the years of atten- 
tion to good packing and shipping prin- 
ciples.” It urges that those interested 
make use of this knowledge. The effort, 
it implies, will pay off when peace re- 
turns: 

“Sooner or later the old channels of 
trade will be restored. New markets 
will be opened. Instead of a scarcity, 
there will be an abundance of goods— 
topnotch goods. American business that 
rolled up its sleeves for war production 
will go out to sell the output of its 
plants and factories, which are geared to 
higher productive capacity than ever be- 
fore. Buyers again will be in a position 
to exercise their old talent for being 
choosy. So will dealers, whose shelves 
will be full of goods that reach them 
safe and sound. Will yours be there? 

“There’s a great day coming! We 
must be prepared for it! How? By 
thinking about good products, good pub- 
lic relations, good merchandising, and 
good jobs. The accomplishments of 
these things depends on—Perfect Ship- 

ing.” 
The poster designed for use in ship- 
ping and receiving rooms and in freight 
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erfect Shipping 
Campaign 


Ninth Annual Drive to Reduce Freight Loss 

and Damage Emphasizes the Importance of 

Good Shipping Practices in Wartime. Mount- 
ing Claims Stir to New Activity 


By ROBERT J. BAYER 


houses and on platforms, for this year’s 
Perfect Shipping Month, is strikingly 
simple and brightly colored. It bears, 
over-all, the words ‘Perfect Shipping,” 
with the initial letters emphasized. Scat- 
tered over it are a series of phrases with 
the same initials: “Prevent Shock; Play 
Safe; Protect Sales; Pile Safely; Per- 
sonal Service; Proper Switching; Pack 
Securely,” etc. 

In addition, the national management 
committee for the campaign has sent 
out material to newspapers, general 
magazines, trade magazines and house 
organs for publication on the subject. 


The Association of American Railroads | 


has also sent material to public relations 
representatives of the railroads. 


Truckers Participating 


The highway transportation interests 
are participating, not only in the dis- 
tribution of Perfect Shipping Month 
literature and posters, but by special 
claim prevention activities. The Amer- 
ican Trucking Associations, Inc., has just 
created a claim prevention committee. 
The personnel of that committee, and 
other information about truck claim 
activities, are printed in an article in this 
issue, contributed by the chairman of 
the A.T.A.’s national claim committee. 


Express Agency Helps 


The Railway Express Agency says that 
its 75,000 employes will participate in 
the campaign. L. O. Head, president of 
the agency, says that 70 per cent of its 
present traffic, is “directly allied to the 
war effort.” That traffic, he adds, “has 
the right of way and must be handled 
with the greatest expedition and care.” 
He insists that “stoppages caused by in- 
adequate packing, careless addressing 
and improper routing, and any other fac- 
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tors which lead to damage and delays, 
must be avoided at all costs.”’ This, he 
says, will be accomplished “by all work- 
ing together.” ‘ 

Careful handling will be the major 
subject in the agency’s April training 
program, to which every employe gives 
two hours a month in classroom study. 
Agency representatives will participate 
in many local meetings planned for 
April by shippers’ organizations, traffic 
clubs and trade bodies, chambers of com- 
merce and other business and transporta- 
tion groups. 


1944 Claim Record 


The entire effort is aimed at bringing 
under control] the rapidly rising freight 
claim totals. Indicative of what is hap- 
pening, are the claim payments made by 
railroads in the first ten months of 1944, 
on a number of selected commodities, 
compared with the payments made on 
the same commodities in the first ten 
months of 1943. 


On flour, carloads, for instance, the 
figures for the ten-months’ period, 1944 
compared with 1943, were $1,197,307 and 
$837,164, an increase of 43 per cent; on 
live stock, carloads, $2,561,121 and $2,- 
014,441, an increase of 27.1 per cent; 
eggs, carload, $483,445 and $242,448, an 
increase of 99.4 per cent; machinery, car- 
loads, $517,126 and $491,071, an increase 
of 5.3 per cent; machinery, less-car- 
loads, $282,477 and $247,622, an increase 
of 14.1 per cent; furniture, carloads, 
$746,974 and $466,861, an increase of 60 
per cent; furniture, less-carloads, $2,- 
949,672 and $2,260,684, an increase of 
62.5 per cent; glass and glassware, car- 
loads, $356,040 and $228,953, an increase 
of 55.5 per cent; glass and glassware, 
less-carloads, $902,771 and $499,202, an 
increase of 80.8 per cent; canned goods, 
carloads, $1,547,595 and $952,595, an in- 
crease of 62.5 per cent; crockery, car- 
load, $135,263 and $129,092, an increase 
of 4.8 per cent; crockery, less-carload, 
$556,340 and $378,183, an increase of 47.1 
per cent; ale and beer, carloads, $2,552,- 
817 and $1,555,107, an increase of 64.2 
per cent. 


The preliminary estimate is that the 
total claims paid by the railroads in 1944 
will run to $60,650,000. This compares 
with actual claims paid in 1943 totaling 
$42,050,364. This will mean an increase 
of over 44 per cent, 1944 over 1943. The 
1943 total was 26.1 per cent over the 
$33,336,656 paid in 1932. 

The estimated ratio of claims paid by 
United States railroads against gross 
freight earnings of Class I United States 
railroads is .83 for 1944, compared with 
59 for 1943. For 1942, the ratio was .54. 
Gross earnings in 1944 were $6,997,382,- 
292. Claims paid as the result of errors 
in marking and unlocated losses from 
freight (cause undetermined), totaled an 
estimated $8,610,000 in 1944, compared 
with an estimated $44,000,000 paid on 
such losses in the record year of 1920, 
when the total claim bill was $120,000,- 
000 


While the railroads’ record for 
prompt payment of claims was not quite 
up to their pre-war performance, it was 
relatively good. Approximately 75 per 
cent of all loss and damage claims were 
paid within 30 days of presentation in 
1944, and approximately 90 per cent were 
paid within 90 days. This might fairly 
be compared with the year 1934, when 
75.6 per cent of all claims were paid in 
30 days and 91.3 per cent in 90 days. In 
1939 the relative percentages were 80.2 
and 93.7; in 1940, 81.4 and 94.4; in 1941, 


80.8 and 94.3; in 1942, 79.3 and 92.7, and 
in 1943, 77.3 and 91.8. 


The Management Committee 


This year’s Perfect Shipping Month 
campaign is headed by a_ national 
management committee of which J. E. 
Bryan, general traffice manager, Wiscon- 
sin Paper and Pulp Manufacturers’ 
Traffic Association, Chicago, former 
president of the National Industrial 
Traffic League, and former president of 
the National Association of Regional 
Shippers’ Advisory Boards, is general 
chairmen. Dale Cox, director of public 
relations, International Harvester Com- 
pany, Chicago, is director of publicity 
for the campaign. The following are 
vice-chairmen of the national manage- 
ment committee: 

H. M. Frazer, general traffic manager, 
F. W. Woolworth Company, New York; 
T. F. McCue, traffic manager, Crane 
Company, San Francisco, Cal., and C. 
W. Strickland, general traffic manager, 
Proximity Manufacturing Company, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Members of the committee, generally, 
are chairmen of the claim prevention 
committees of their respective regional 
advisory boards. They are: 

Allegheny, J. W. Swoger, traffic man- 
ager, Knox Glass Associates, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Atlantic States, H. M. Frazer, gen- 
eral traffic manager, F. W. Woolworth 
Company, New York; Central Western, 
H. H. Ellsworth, traffic manager, Salt 
Lake Hardware Company, Omaha, Neb.; 
Great Lakes, L. Lyle Harris, traffic 
manager, National Carbon Company, 
Detroit, Mich.; Mid-West, A. McGinness, 
traffic manager, Servel, Inc., Chicago; 
New England, L. F. Van Kleek, traffic 
manager, Brown Company, Boston, 
Mass.; Northwest, E. G. McGovern, gen- 
eral traffic manager, Gamble Skogmo, 
Inc., Minneapolis, Minn.; Ohio Valley, 
J. W. Peters, traffic manager, Delco 
Remy division, General Motors Corpora- 
tion, Cincinnati, O.; Pacific Coast, Mr. 
McCue; Pacific Northwest, R. V. Boyle, 
traffic manager, Brown and Haley 
Candy Company, Seattle, Wash.; South- 
east, Mr. Strickland; Southwest, P. D. 
Barziza, traffic manager, Peden Iron 
and Steel Company, Dallas, Texas; 
Trans-Missouri-Kansas, L. F. Orr, gen- 
eral traffic manager, Pet Milk Company, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


N. I. T. L. Active 


The National Industrial Traffic League 
is actively interested in the 1945 Perfect 
Shipping Month campaign. In a circular 
to its members it calls attention to the 
fact that Mr. Bryan is a member and a 
former president of the league. The 
circular, prepared by the league’s com- 
mittee on freight claims and claim pre- 
vention, I. W. Whitaker, chairman, says 
that the committee recommends to 
league members “wholehearted cocoper- 
ation in this drive to reduce claims of 
every character, especially at a time 
when we are so near victory.” Continu- 
ing, it says: 

“The picture this year, so far as 
trained help and packing materials are 
concerned, is more serious than at any 
time during the present worldwide con- 
flict, and conditions call for closer 
supervision in your packing, shipping 
and receiving departments in order that 
your products may be received by the 
customer in perfect condition. As all 
packing materials are on the critical 
list, it is but natural that an unusually 
large number of second-hand containers 
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are being used. May we urge that al] 
old marks be removed and containers he 
repaired, so that merchandise will haye 
a chance to arrive at destination in gooq 
condition. 


“May we ask also that all chambers 
of commerce which receive this circular 
pass on this information to the smaller 
firms so that this appeal will finally 
reach the parties who actually are an 
important factor in this worthwhile ef. 
fort, namely: the packing and shipping 
departments of the smaller concerns, 

“Let’s get together on this worthy 
project and eliminate unsafe containers 
and faulty marking, so that losses due 
to these two factors will be reduced 
to a minimum. Your help is needed 
to put this campaign across.” 

As in earlier years, a number of men 
in high position, particularly interested 
in efficient wartime transportation jp 
the United States, have contributed to 
the Traffic World statements for its 
Perfect Shipping number. 


War Department Wants Protection 


Major General C. P. Gross, chief of 
transportation, U. S. Army Service 
Forces, has this to say: 


Since Pearl Har- 
bor, more than 260,- 
000,000 short tons of 
Army freight have 
been transported 
over the nation’s 
railroads and high- 
ways to meet the 
demands of global 
warfare. 

Safe delivery of 
this vital cargo to 
men at the battle 
fronts involves more 
than a_ transporta- 
tion problem. Prop- 
er packing, secure 
loading and accur- 
ate coding of all 
shipments are prime 
essentials. The 
Army is continuous- 

ly intensifying its 

Maj. Gen. C. P. Gross eterts te then 

ends. 

In short, a system of perfect shipping is a 
“‘must’’ in the War Department’s program. 
Damaged or lost equipment cannot help our 
fighting men. 

With supply lines growing longer and ship- 
ments of war material mounting daily, the 
Army finds itself dealing with astronomical 
tonnage figures. Rail and highway carriers 
have born the brunt of the burden. During 
the past year alone the railroads moved more 
than 94,000,000 short tons for the Army, an 
increase of 16.4 per cent over 1943. During 
the same period, highway carriers moved 
more than 9,000,000 short tons of Army 
freight, an increase of 27.7 per cent over 1943. 

We are meeting the challenge of this enor- 
mous transportation job, but the war is far 
from over and much remains to be done. We 
need the continued cooperation of all carriers 
and shippers. In the face of an ever-increas 
ing car shortage, not a single piece of equip- 
ment can be left idle. I recently noted with 
gratification that at the Army-Navy freight 
consolidating stations, operated by the Trans 
portation Corps, 88 per cent of freight cars 
handled were released within the first twenty: 
four hours. 

We need to emphasize speed and efficiency 
in handling and movement. We also need to 
emphasize the importance of getting cargo to 
destination in ship-shape condition. 

The War Department, which must make 
every ton of cargo count, insists on preserv 
ing and protecing the utility of its goods. 
It looks to shippers for their unfailing sup 
port. 

I hope for a successful Perfect Shipping 
Month campaign in April and in every month. 
You have my pledge that the Army will give 
full cooperation. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 856) 
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If there is one point I would like to 

see stressed in this year’s observ- 
ance of Perfect Shipping Month, it is the 
necessity of bringing sharply to the at- 
tention of industrial traffic management 
the great need for “following through” in 
matters of claim prevention. On the face 
of it, it would seem that about every- 
thing that could be said about good ship- 
ping and careful transportation had been 
stressed in the eight earlier Perfect Ship- 
ping Month campaigns. That the effort 
is justified this year, above all other 
years, is attested by the increasing fig- 
ures for claims paid for freight loss and 
damage. 

The Perfect Shipping Month cam- 
paigns, however, although they have al- 
ways stressed the futile and indefensible 
economic waste involved in lost and 
damaged freight, have also been con- 
sistent in calling attention to the fact 
that the loss in intangibles—wasted sales 
effort, duplicated transportation, lost 
time in industry, etc.—are of equal im- 
portance. From this point of view, ade- 
quate packing and careful loading on 
the part of the shipper are not sufficient. 
He must also “follow through.” 

It is true that he must begin by pro- 
viding adequate inner protection and 
carefully selected outer shipping con- 
tainers for--his finished products and 
that he must see to it that his shipments 
are accurately and legibly marked. If 
he is to follow through efficiently, how- 
ever, he must also consult frequently 
With the customer, who is the receiver 
of his goods, to determine what causes 


damage in transit when such damage 
occurs, 


PERFECT SHIPPING... an Veal 


By J. E. Bryan 


General Chairman, National Management Committee, 


Perfect Shipping Month, 1945 


Reduction in lost and damaged freight 
will not come about merely by the de- 
termination on the part of the industrial 
traffic manager to participate in such 
campaigns as this year’s Perfect Ship- 
ping Month. 


Need for Supervision 


It is well enough for the traffic man- 
ager to sit at his desk and issue orders. 
What is needed, however, is direct and 
careful supervision of the basic require- 
ments mentioned above to see that the 
traffic manager’s pledges are kept and 
that his orders are obeyed. If there is 
to be any substantial curtailment of the 
tremendous losses now prevailing and 
increasing from month to month, closer 
supervision, from the head man down, 
must be applied to each step in the final 
preparation for transportation. 

In the 1944 Perfect Shipping Month 
campaign, the principal stress was put 
on safe packaging and handling of goods 
to be shipped to, or intended for final 
use by our armed forces at home and 
abroad. The result, while by no means 
reaching perfection, may be proved by 
noting the comparatively safe way in 
which our military traffic is at present 
moving to the points of use, as com- 
pared with the mounting claims on ci- 
vilian traffic. 

This comparison affords an obvious 
specific goal for this year’s effort: The 
application of the same measure of care 
in packing and handling civilian goods 
as is being applied to shipments to our 
armed forces. It must be remembered, 
in this connection, that much of the raw 
material and many of the semi-finished 
products now moving in civilian traffic 
are destined for final use by the Army 
and the Navy, so that, in the long run, 
the same importance as is attached to 
safe shipment of military goods, applies 
to much of our civilian traffic. 


Shipper-Carrier Cooperation 


This job is not one that can adequately 
be done by any one man or any one 
group of men. Perfect shipping in- 
cludes the services performed by every- 
one involved, from the original packing- 
room employe to the final handler for 
use. In between are the transportation 
agencies. Thus the problem becomes one 


The day when all goods shall move in transportation undam- 
aged and without loss may lie in the realm of wishful think- 
ing—But the cooperation of all concerned to reduce trans- 
portation waste should bring that goal measurably nearer 
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to be tackled cooperatively by shippers 
and carriers. It does no good—indeed, 
it actually impairs the effort—for either 
to shirk his responsibility. Each must 
shoulder the blame for any failure to 
accept the challenge as one which must 
be met and conquered. 


The difficulty of the problem is en- 
hanced in these war years by an ad- 
mitted shortage of first-class packaging 
material. Shippers have been driven to 
the heights of ingenuity in seeking out 
adequate substitute packing materials 
and packages to fill a need not to be 
met by the kind of goods they were 
able to acquire in normal years. The 
use of second-hand containers, to which 
no careful shipper would have resorted 
a few years ago, has of necessity be- 
come fairly common, with the result 
that containers that were originally de- 
signed and constructed for a single 
movement are called on to double and 
triple the work they formerly performed. 


Everyone knows, too, that there is a 
shortage, not only of experienced help, 
but of ordinary inexperienced help of a 
quality fit to be entrusted with the re- 
sponsibility for careful and adequate 
packing and handling. That condition 
exists alike in the packing and shipping 
rooms of industry and on the platforms 
and freight houses of the transportation 
agencies. Other factors no one can deny 
as having adverse effects on perfect 
shipping are the heavier loads and the 
faster schedules necessitated by trans- 
portation agencies in their almost super- 
human task of keeping up with the un- 
precedented war transportation job. 

We can all admit that these things 
exist; but it would be a fatal error to 
use them as excuses for careless pack- 
ing, illegible marking and other failures. 
The added difficulties ought to consti- 
tute a challenge to the man who holds 
the responsibilities. If he shirks them, 
the best that can be said for him is that, 
by laying down on the job, he is largely 
responsible for the tremendous waste in 
time, labor and material at present exist- 
ing as a concomitant of transportation. 

No one who knows anything about it de- 
nies that there is possibility for improve- 
ment—not in the years to come, not next 
year, not even tomorrow—but today— 
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right now. If we all accept these obsta- 
cles as a challenge to our ingenuity and 
resourcefulness, the loss and damage 
burden under which our war effort and 
American industry is now suffering can 
and will be substantially reduced. 


The Apathetic Man 


For the traffic manager who remains 
in his office with his good intentions, 
and broadcasts orders to his underlings, 
at least it can be said that he knows 
what it is all about and is trying to do 
something. What, however, good can be 
said about the man who sits idly by, 
leaving pleas, such as those that come 
annually in Perfect Shipping Month, for 
the other man to worry about? 

There still exists in industry the traf- 
fic man, responsible for shipping policies 
and practices, who pays little if any at- 
tention to the proper preparation of his 
goods for transportation, contenting 
himself with the fallacious theory that, 
when his goods are lost or damaged in 
transit, the carrier will be required to 
reimburse his company. 

True, this man frequently collects on 
the basis of the claim that the loss and 
damage are entirely the fault of the 


carrier rather than at least partly the 
result of his own apathy. He may, some 
day, discover to his sorrow and embar- 
rassment that his carelessness has been 
a contributing cause to some important 
freight damage for which the carrier can 
successfully deny responsibility. 

But even if he is never faced with 
that proof of the unwisdom of his course, 
Mr. Apathy can never replace a lost 
customer, restore lost raw materials, re- 
place wasted labor, advertising, selling, 
packing and other items out of the dol- 
lars paid to his company by carriers 
for freight claims. Wasted material and 
effort cannot be readily replaced in these 
days of war scarcities. With our country 
in the midst of a global war, and with 
every conscientious American citizen 
making sacrifices to attain the victory 
and peace, the careless and apathetic 
shipper and carrier is, by undermining 
the efforts of more patriotic men, ac- 
tually prolonging the war. 


The Goal 


Philosophers down the ages have 
maintained that there is no such thing 
as perfection in human accomplishment. 
On the other hand, they have agreed that 
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the striving for perfection has brought 
us to our high state of human endeavor 
and happiness. Thus, our use of the 
word “perfect” in these annual cam- 
paigns is justified by the whole of his- 
tory. We cannot, perhaps, look forward 
to the day when all freight shall move 
in transportation to its destination in 
perfect condition and without loss of 
any kind. What we can hope to accom- 
plish is a very considerable improvement 
in the manner in which it is now mov- 
ing. In earlier years, these campaigns 
have been aimed toward reducing the 
nation’s annual bill for this inexcusable 
waste. Progressively, such reduction 
was accomplished, to the eternal credit 
of those who assisted. This year we are 
not only faced with the need for reduc- 
ing a stupendous waste, but are actually 
faced with the much more momentous 
job of stopping what has, in recent years, 
come to be a progressive rise in it. 
Organized cooperation between ship- 
per and carrier, between shipper and 
receiver, and between receiver and car- 
rier, plus a determination on the part of 
each individual involved to find and re- 
move causes of freight loss and damage, 
will certainly bring us closer to the ideal 


goal—-Perfect Shipping. 




















A uelve 


Load all cars to capacity. Exceed the require- 
ments of ODT Order 18-A, wherever possible. 


2 


Always plan shipments to utilize car capacity in 
the best possible way. Examples: Accumulate 
a carload instead of forwarding several sepa- 
rate L. C. L. shipments. Also load ferry cars 
containing L. C. L. freight to the most desirable 
overhead transfer point, usually the most dis- 
tant point. 
3 


Be prepared to adjust loads to utilize different 
sizes or types of equipment when exact ideal 
requirements cannot be met. Examples: Build 
up multiple loans wherever possible. Load re- 
frigerator cars westbound, instead of box cars. 


4 
Order only the number of cars required for 
immediate loading. Don’t inflate your car order. 
5 


Load cars so they can be unloaded from either 
side; stow and brace shipments in cars carefully 
so as to avoid damage, thereby making unnec- 
essary the replacement of shipments. 


6 


Load all equipment immediately after replace- 
ment and release cars to the railroads, with full 
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and correct billing instructions and without 
delay. 


7 


Unload cars immediately upon receipt and re- 
lease to the railroads without delay equipment 
that is not to be reloaded. Before release, re- 
move all dunnage and debris. 


8 
Keep in contact with local railroad authorities 
in regard to switching schedules, etc., and ar- 
range unloading, loading, and billing operations 
accordingly. 

9 
Give clear and specific orders to carrier’s Jocal 
agent for the spotting of cars at your plant 


doors where they can be unloaded without any 
additional spotting services. 


10 
Utilize all forms of available transportation. 


11 


Where practicable, the extra hours offered by 
Sundays and Holidays should be fully utilized 
to make cars available for release or reloading. 


12 


Commercial considerations should not be per- 
mitted to interfere with efficient use of trans- 
portation. 





Maj. Gen. Charles P. Gross 


Chief of Army Transportation 
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Industry's Contribution to Perfect Shipping In- 
cludes the Development, Installation and Use 
of New, Efficient Types of Handling Equipment 


Materials-Handling and 
Damage Prevention 


. The past decade and particularly 
the past few years have seen great 
progress in the improvement of mechan- 
ical equipment for handling goods in 
shipment and in storage. Several factors 
have conspired to bring this about. First, 
there has been a steady increase in the 
wages paid to platform workers so that 
old methods of handling goods by mus- 
cle-power has become increasingly ex- 
pensive per hundred pounds, or per ton, 
or per cubic foot of goods handled and 
stowed. Second, the increase in the vol- 
ume of freight shipped, transported, 
stored and received has made old-fash- 
ioned labor methods hopelessly slow and 
time-wasting. Third, the emphasis placed 
by heavier carloading and more efficient 
warehouse space utilization has made it 
imperative that goods be loaded and 
stacked in higher piles, often beyond the 
limits of human effort to stack conveni- 
ently without danger to the goods or to 
persons handling it by sheer strength. 
Fourth, the speed necessary in the han- 
dling of freight in large quantities and 
in heavy floor loads and large vehicle 
loads leads to increased damage as a 
consequence of dropping the goods, shift- 
ing of the loads, or the falling of piles. 
Fifth, the diversion of platform workers 
to other employment or into the Armed 
Forces has made necessary the employ- 
ment of less experienced and often less 
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competent workers to replace those leav- 
ing. 

Industries, equipment and materials- 
handling manufacturers and distributors, 
carriers and carrier organizations, and 
government agencies and services are 
seeking, through the use of improved 
containers, better loading and unloading 
practices, and the increased use of mate- 
rials-handling equipment to improve the 
efficiency of goods-handling, to take 
some of the heavy labor and danger 
from it, to reduce the costs of handling 
goods, and to reduce breakage and other 
damage. 


The Basis of Efficient Materials- 
Handling 


All plans and facilities for materials- 
handling, whether in plant or factory 
movement, in processing of materials in 
manufacture, in their assembly, or in 
storage, loading or unloading, are de- 
signed to increase the efficiency of the 
handling of goods in volume, time and 
cost per unit handled, to reduce the dan- 
ger to which the handlers are exposed, 
and to decrease the hazard of loss and 
damage to the goods handled. 

Many industries and transportation 
companies have made savings of a quar- 
ter, a half and even more in the unit 
cost of goods handling by the use of 
mechanical and hand-operated equip- 


Freight Loss and Damage Claim Payments, 1943 


Cause 
Unlocated Loss—Entire Package 


% of Total 
Freight 
Claim 
Payments 


7.0% 


Amount 
of Claim 
Payments 


$ 2,933,755 


Symbols 


Unlocated Loss—Other Than Entire Package 
Unlocated Damage—Freight in Packages 
Unlocated Damage—Freight not in Packages........ D 
Improper Handling In Trains, Yards or Stations 
Defective or Unfit Equipment 
Temperature Failures— 
Improper Refrigeration or Ventilation 
zp eeenture Failures—Freezing or Heater Failure. .H 
elay 
Theft, Entire Package 
Theft, Other Than Entire Package 
Concealed Loss 
Concealed Damage 
Ss a a9 asl sec dba eo N 
Fire, Marine and Catastrophe 
Error of Employee 
All Causes 


1,547,057 
18,832,516 
9,420,390 
1,349,169 
1,595,707 


144,200 
424,200 
819,313 
348,876 
228,658 
117,894 
9,276,022 
2,210,899 
404,569 
396,877 
42,050,364 


3.7% 
44.8% 
12.9% 

3.2% 

3.8% 


0.4% 
1.0% 
1.9% 
0.8% 
0.5% 
0.3% 
12.5% 
9.3% 
0.9% 
0.9% 
100.0% 
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ment of various types. The amount of 
the savings and the types of equipment 
used vary among industries according to 
the types and sizes of goods handled; the 
volume handled; the regular or seasonal 
or other irregularities in the amount of 
goods handled, which obviously affects 
the load-factor of the equipment—the 
amount of goods handled per equipment 
unit-hour, or day; and, the shapes, sizes 
and density, or weight per cubic-foot of 
the goods handled; and other features 
of individual operations. 


Causes of Claims 


The Freight Claim Division of the As- 
sociation of American Railroads does not 
compile statistical data relative to the 
effects of materials-handling upon the 
number and total amount of freight 
claim payments. In 1943, the latest year 
for which detailed data were available 
as this was written, the member carriers 
of the division paid $42,050,364 in freight 
claims for loss, damage and delay, an 
increase of $8,713,708 or 26.1 per cent in 
the total of $33,336,656 paid in 1942. 
Damage claims comprised 82.8 per cent 
of these payments, aggregating $34,834,- 
043, a slight decrease in percentage rela- 
tionship of damage claims to total 
claims in 1942—83.2 per cent. 

Loss claims in 1943 amounted to $6,- 
397,008, or 15.2 per cent of total pay- 
ments—somewhat larger in percentage 
than in 1942 when loss claims were 13.9 
per cent of the total. Delay accounted 
for $819,313 or about 2.0 per cent of all 
claims, in comparison with 2.9 per cent 
in 1942. 

Improved materials-handling has kept 
these war-time figures from mounting 
even higher. Damage flows from the 
hazards of freight handling. The less 
handling the less is the opportunity for 
damage. 

Damage claims, as classified by the 
Freight Claims Division, include claims 
arising from unlocated cause of damage; 
improper handling in trains,. yards or 
stations; defective or unfit equipment; 
temperature failures; concealed damage; 
train accidents; and fire and marine ac- 
cidents and catastrophies. Unlocated 
damage accounts for 57.7 per cent of all 
freight claims, and concealed damage 
for 12.5 per cent. These two groups of 
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Lift truck at work stacking pallet loads of 100-pound sacks of sugar in double tiers; 
by this labor-saving operation an 1100 sack carload is unloaded and stacked in 


about two hours 


Less-carload freight at the great Proviso yards of the Chicago and North Western, 
outside Chicago, is handled in trains hauled by industrial tractors 


Unloading package freight from railroad car with gravity conveyor. 
uses only one man at each end of the line 


The operation 
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causes account for over 70 per cent of 
all loss, damage and delay claims. 


In commenting upon the relationship 
between improved materials-handling 
and loss and damage claims, Lewis Pjj. 
cher, secretary, Freight Claims Division 
of the Association of American Rail. 
roads, states, in a letter to the author: 


Many classes of equipment are now in use 
in freight houses to simplify handling with its 
opportunity for dropping freight or creating 
personal injury, such as glass carriers, lift 
trucks, crane trucks, the so-called ‘‘chore 
boy’’ truck, and similar devices, including 
tractor trailers. 

Improvements in the method of loading ma- 
terial of all kinds has reduced the opportunity 
for damage. For instance, the unit load and 
floating load by which articles are bound to- 
gether in units preventing improper contact 
of one article with another, but as you under- 
stand, there is no method by which we ean 
measure damage that has been prevented, we 
wish we could. 

The exigencies of war have resulted in ex. 
periments which may offer many new oppor- 
tunities for safer handling. For example, we 
have in mind the Navy handling of firebrick 
on pallets. This and other similar products 
were man handled and loaded in bulk by 
hand, some protected by hay or other kind 
of dividing material which did not stay put, 
resulting in much damage because of unpro- 
tected contact. 

Our reports indicate the Navy handles them 
unprotected but stacked and banded on pallets 
4 feet by 4 feet. We can visualize that this 
handling can be accomplished without the 
usual chippage and breakage. Assuming sewer 
pipe can be palletized, the potential savings 
may be great. We are now watching this 
development. 

The Navy also palletizes beer in cartons and 
subsistance articles in cartons. This material 
is said to move to beachheads in the South- 
west Pacific without damage. That being 
true, we ought to be able to handle all this 
class of traffic in domestic transportation 
without physical damage, much of which is 
now experienced. 


Claim Payments 


A summary of the total loss, damage 
and delay claims paid by carriers mem- 
bers of the Freight Claims Division, sub- 
divided as to the amounts of claim pay- 
ments and the percentage of the total 
payments of each type of cause is shown 
in the table on p. 795. These figures are 
derived from the report of the Freight 
Claims Division for 1943. 


Types of Materials-Handling 
Equipment 


Although the general term, “materials- 
handling equipment,” is sufficiently fa- 
miliar to most traffic men to convey 4 
general impression of goods handled by 
mechanical equipment rather than by 
hand, some of the types of materials- 
handling equipment and some of _ the 
uses to which they are put in order to 
reduce the costs of handling and to re- 
duce the loss and damage of the goods 
handled may be of interest. 

The principal devices may be classified 
roughly into: 1. The mobile types which 
are used to lift and move the goods in 
the equipment such as fork and lift, and 
other types of trucks, pallets, tractors, 
trailers, dollies, skids and cranes. 2. The 
fixed types of equipment such as con- 
veyors of various kinds, chutes, eleva- 
tors and hoists. 3. The various kinds of 
portable equipment, such as conveyors, 
chutes and hoists, which can be moved 
from one location to another and there 
used to handle the goods in much the 
same way as goods are handled by fixed 
equipment. 
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Terminal handling of package freight 
with an endless chain conveyor 


Materials-Handling Trucks 


Among the useful types of mechanical 
equipment used to move goods in large 
lots so as to reduce the cost of handling 
and the risk of loss and damage are 
various types of trucks. 


Fixed platform trucks are used to 
move goods from one point of loading to 
a number of points at which one or a 
few units are to be delivered to other 
stocks or to vehicles, or in order to col- 
lect units of freight at a number of 
stacks or bins for delivery as a single 
lot at one delivery location. This type 
of truck is usually inefficient if used to 
pick up and move a single lot of goods 
to be transported and delivered to one 
delivery point, because the automotive 
unit and driver are held up while the 
goods are being loaded or unloaded. For 
such movements tractors and trailers 
are more efficient. The tractor and 
driver can pick up and tow one or sev- 
eral trailers and drop them at the un- 
loading point or points and proceed to 
other work while the driverless and non- 
motive power trailers are being loaded 
or unloaded. Obviously it is cheaper to 
tie up a trailer usually costing less than 
$100 rather than a tractor worth $1,000 
or more, and an operator as well. 


Industrial tractors are often used to 
tow trains or strings of a dozen or more 
trailers which are equipped with fifth 
wheel or swivel-wheel or caster carri- 
ages in order that they may trail di- 
rectly in the path the tractor has fol- 
lowed. 

Lift trucks, usually four-wheeled, two 
of which can be turned in order to steer 
them, consist- of a frame and a deck 
which can be raised or lowered vertic- 
ally mechanically or hydraulically in 
order to lift or deposit the skid contain- 
ing the goods. 

Fork trucks equipped with a ram or 
fork in front of the vehicle are used to 
lift and transport the goods in individual 
large units or on pallets and raise and 
tier them in warehouses or cars or to 
lower the goods taken down from stacks 
or tiers by the forks and transport the 
goods to other locations. Usually these 
trucks are equipped with forks or rams 
which can be tilted, so that the goods 
can be transported without danger of 
dropping from the forks, and with tele- 
scopic devices which enable the goods to 
be placed up or taken from tiers as well 
as lifted to or from these heights with- 
out being handled at all. The risks of 
dropping heavy pieces and the damage 
attendant to the falling of the goods or 
Foor overhead’ stowing is eliminated. A 
variety of types of forks or rams are 
available for use in handling goods on 


skids or pallets, bailed goods, bulk car- 
go, furniture, machinery, paper in rolls, 
large cased or boxed articles, steel, tires, 
and other commodities, loose or in many 
different types of containers. 

Straddle trucks are used to carry, bal- 
anced under the truck frames, heavy 
loads of pipe, steel, or other goods. The 
truck is maneuvered over the load which 
may either be loose or on a skid or pal- 
let, and lifts and carries the load to the 
place where it is desired. The load is 
then lowered to the platform and left. 


Cranes 
Tractor cranes are used not only for 
picking up and lifting loads too heavy to 
be handled in other types of equipment 





Fork trucks are credited with doubling 
the freight handling capacity by the 
American Transportation Company 


but for carrying heavy loads for longer 
distances. Cranes are useful in reaching 
relatively long distances with their 
booms when conditions require such op- 
erations, as in transferring goods be- 
tween railroad freight cars and the holds 
of vessels. 

Portable or mobile industrial cranes, 
with lift capacities up to ten tons, are 
used for lifting and piling newsprint pa- 
per in rolls, heavy machinery and parts, 
goods in large bales, liquids in drums 
or hogsheads, vehicles, iron and steel 
products and similar heavy freight. 
Cranes equipped with electro-magnets 
are used for loading, unloading, and pil- 
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A conveyor helps to boost 600-pound 
rolls of duck to the shipping platform 


ing scrap and other metals subject to 
magnetic attraction. Locomotive cranes 
mounted on railroad wheels are used in 
operations over railroad tracks. Cranes 
equipped with solid or pneumatic tires— 
truck cranes—are used in operations 
over roads or other flat surfaces. Crawl- 
er cranes are equipped with tractor 
treads for operation on rough ground. 
Floating cranes are mounted on barges 
or pontoons to be used in loading or 
unloading freight from the water—wide 
of vessels or piers. 

Various types. of fixed cranes or 
derricks, including stiff-leg timber der- 





A cargo of lumber is balanced under 
the frame of a straddle truck 


Freight is handled to and from cargo airplanes with a swing-boom mobile crane. 
It has front-wheel drive and rear-wheel steering 
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ricks, frame derricks, shear-leg derricks, cranes, and. bridge 
bracket or column jib cranes of various cranes are used for 
guy derricks, tower mounted shore. 












as 


A lift truck handles drums on pallets in a railroad freight terminal. Power driven 
equipment and palletizing combine for handling efficiency 





A monorail hoist lifts and transports freight from truck-trailers and freight cars 


to, from and through storage warehouses 





A gantry mounted revolving crane moves freight from cars to ships. It travels on 
its own rails which span the railroad tracks 


hammerhead 
heavy lifting on 
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Gantry cranes of various types in 
which the crane mechanisms are 
mounted on overhead structures or 
gantrys running on tracks or channels 
are also used for heavy work. 


Ships booms operated by winches and 
wharf or dock cranes or cargo masts on 
shore are also types of cranes or der. 
ricks which are used to lift and swing 
slings or trays of goods or large pieces 
of freight between ships’ holds and the 
platforms of piers. 

All of these types of cranes and der- 
ricks are indispensable in the safe load- 
ing, unloading and swinging of heavy 
freight or the efficient means of han. 
dling large lots of smaller goods in 








trays or slings in order to reduce the 
unit costs of handling the goods or to Ez 
reduce the amount of damage to the nu 
goods when heavy lifts are undertaken sif 
to be made by gangs of men or when ha 
freight is handled with makeshift lifting ste 
equipment. se 
Pallets gC 

Pallets, or rectangular wooden or ~ 
steel platforms on runners, constructed of 
to carry loads to be moved by lift, fork lo 


or straddle trucks, have contributed 
greatly to improvement in materials- 
handling methods. The typical pallet is 
constructed of air-dried hardwood with 
top and bottom board surfaces separated 
by runners. The goods can be placed 
upon the pallets and moved and stacked 
by trucks without handling the individ- 
ual pieces on the pallets. Skids or single 
board rectangular platforms on supports 
or skids are used for the same purposes. 
Dead skids are equipped with immovable 
supports, while live skids are equipped 
with wheels or casters. Dollies, or rec- 
tangular frames supported on wheels or 
rollers, are used for special purposes 
including the handling of heavy lifts be- 
yond the capacity of pallets or skid-plat- 
forms or for the storage and movement 
of goods where it is desirable to move 
them from place to place on the dollies 
without the use of trucks or other mech- 
anical equipment. Dollies mounted on 
wheels are often equipped with caster- 
type wheels which swivel independently 
so that the dolly can be moved in any 
direction. 

Pallets, skids or dollies have been 
found to be efficient in reducing han- 
dling costs by saving manpower and in 
releasing expensive power-equipment for 
active movement while the goods are 
kept on these inexpensive facilities. Loss 
and damage is reduced by avoiding the 
necessity of handling each piece of 
freight individually and permitting it to 
be stored on the pallets or skids so that 
it can be lifted to or lowered from 
stacks on the pallets or skids and piled 
so that the lower and upper skids pro- 
tect the goods from pressure and con- 
tact with other pieces. 

These facilities have been found by 
experience to be efficient in the loading, 
unloading, storage, shipment and _ han- 
dling of goods of many different kinds 
at steamship terminals, railroad freight 
stations, warehouses, and in industrial 
plants. The goods handled efficiently on 
pallets or skids include, among many 
others: 

Sugar, and other commodities in bags. 

Metals, in pigs, or slabs. . 

Canned goods, and similar articles in 
cartons. 

Storage batteries. 

Machinery. 

Articles in barrels or kegs. 

Tires and tubes. : 

Paints, varnishes and other liquids in 
cans or buckets. 
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Lumber and mill work. 

Engines. 

Sheet metals. 

Pipe and tubing. 

Pallets and skid platforms are manu- 
factured in a variety of styles and sizes 
in iron and steel, wood, or combined 
steel and wood construction,.and in sizes 
desired by the users. Standard sizes are 
4 feet by 5 feet, 4 feet by 4 feet, 3% 
feet by 5% feet in width and length. 
Several types are patented and detailed 
specifications are available from the 
manufacturers or distributors. 

In order to avoid the return of empty 
pallets or skids, users of these facilities 
who ship and receive goods to each other 
have organized pallet or skid pools. 
Each user contributes to the pool a 
number of pallets marked with his in- 
signia for identification. The goods are 
handled and shipped on pallets and 
stored on them, and when goods are 
sent to each member of the pool, the 
goods are shipped on pallets and the 
goods kept on them until used. This 
plan avoids the expense of and the risk 
of damage incident to loading and un- 
loading the pallets and the expense of 





The roller skid safety conveyor is de- 

signed for moving heavy packages into 

and out of trucks, trailers and railroad 
freight cars 


returning the empty pallets to their in- 
dividual owners. 


Conveyors and Chutes 


When goods are to be moved in a con- 
tinuous line of movement between ware- 
house and freight cars, motor vehicles 
or vessels, or between locations within 
warehouses, or between cars, vehicles 
and vessels, or in stages of production 
or manufacture, various types of con- 
veyors are used to reduce labor costs 
and loss and damage. Conveyor systems 
are used to transport goods from the 
final stages of manufacture or assembly 
to delivery, with intermediate halts for 
automatic packaging, wrapping or seal- 
ing, marking, and weighing. 

Many different types of fixed and 
portable or mobile conveyors are used 
for these purposes. In some cases the 
conveyor facilities are standard unit 
equipment, but in many cases the sys- 
tems of conveyors are especially de- 
signed to meet the requirements of the 
particular loading, unloading, movement 
or storage problems. Important types 
of containers include: 

1. Gravity conveyors. 

_ 2. Power conveyors of various types, 
including: (a). Belt conveyors; (b). 
Chain conveyors; (c). Chain trolley or 
overhead trolley conveyors or monorail 
conveyors, operating on an endless cir- 
Cult overhead monorail beneath which 
is an endless chain connected at inter- 
vals to trolleys; (d). Twin-screw con- 


veyors operated by two parallel revolv- 
ing spiral screws which move the ar- 
ticles along in the direction in which the 
screws are operated; (e). Roller con- 
veyors operated by power rather than 
by gravity. 

Chutes, constructed of metal, wood or 
canvas, are used to drop or slide goods 
in bales, boxes or bags from one floor 
or height to another. They are either 
of fixed or built-in or portable types, 
and are used for a great variety of pur- 
poses to conserve labor, to reduce han- 
dling time, or reduce the risk of damage 
to the goods. 


Hand Trucks 


The trend toward mechanized equip- 
ment to be used in handling larger units 
of freight with less hand labor per unit 
should not obscure the hand-truck as a 
useful piece of material handling equip- 
ment. While it is true that many opera- 
tions formerly performed relatively less 
efficiently by hand trucks are now done 
with fork or lift trucks, cranes, convey- 
ors or chutes, or other equipment better 
suited to handle heavy materials and 
straight line operations, it is equally 
true that hand-trucks are efficient tools 
in handling many types of goods in 
smaller lots, or in less regular move- 
ments, or in smaller scale operations. 
Great strides have been made in im- 
proving the design and strength and in 
reducing the weight of hand-trucks. 
Many varieties of hand-trucks are now 
available designed for different types of 
services. Two wheel stevedore trucks 
or “trolleys” as they are called in Eng- 
land, and four-wheel or porter trucks 
in a great variety of styles are used in 
materials handling. The two-wheeled 
trucks consists usually of two handles, 
a frame separated by cross-pieces and 
a metal blade which is placed under the 
goods to be handled and is used to sup- 
port the goods while they are being 
transported. The wheels are _ usually 
steel, sometimes with solid or pneumatic 
rubber tires, and may be outside or in- 
side the frame of the truck. Four- 
wheeled trucks consist of a platform 
supported by a frame, wheels, two of 
which are usually movable, and a han- 
dle for steering and pulling or pushing 
the truck. The wheels may be of large 
wagon-wheel type or small wheels or 
casters, depending upon the height of 
the platform above the ground. Varia- 
tions of four-wheel trucks are found 
with one or both sets of wheels equipped 
with fifth wheel apparatus, with two 
rigid and two swivel wheels, four rigid 
wheels balanced on the center, end 
wheels swiveled, and four swivel wheels. 
Five and _ six-wheel platform trucks, 
either all rigid or several swivel are also 
used. 


Storage Racks and Bins 


Materials after or before they are 
handled by mechanized or hand equip- 
ment are stored in a great variety of 
racks, shelves or bins, which can be 
especially constructed or adapted to ac- 
commodate different kinds of goods, in 
barrels, drums, bales, crates, bags or 
other containers or loose. The goods 
may either be placed in the racks or 
bins by fork trucks, or by lifts or hoists, 
or by hand, depending upon the type 
and size of the containers or loose pieces. 
This method of storage not only facili- 
tates the handling of goods, but it is 
easier to inventory them when they are 
stowed in this way—and goods, particu- 
larly valuable or fragile articles, are 
better protected against loss or damage. 
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The jack lift truck is useful in handling 
freight in cars and on shipping docks 





The two-wheeled hand truck is used for 
moving and handling bags 





There are special types of hand trucks 
for handling drums and other containers 
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This barcket-arm elevator can raise 
barrels to the shipping platform thir- 
teen feet above 


Stationary or fixed and portable ele- 
vators are invaluable in handling heavy 
lifts to or from stock or storage piles 
or for raising or lowering goods in other 
movable materials-handling equipment 
from one floor or level to another. 

A piece of material-handling equip- 
ment familiar to everyone who has ever 
worked in a warehouse, on a shipping 
or receiving platform, a steamship pier, 
or carrier freight station is the bridge 
plate. Often these plates are simply 
steel plates or hardwood platforms sev- 
eral feet wide and sufficiently long to 
span the gap between platforms and the 
beds or decks of the vehicles. Improved 
steel bridge plates with side guards to 
prevent trucks from ‘running off the 
sides and with handles to facilitate the 
placing of the plates and their removal 
are useful additions to the equipment 
used in materials handling. 


The Installation of Materials-Handling 
Equipment 

Information and advice with respect 

to facilities for materials-handling may 


be obtained, by those considering changes 
in their practices, from several sources: 





Freight is slid from one level to another 
on the spiral chute. At the bottom is a 
power driven carrousel for convenience 


1. From other industries which have in- 
stalled such equipment. 2. From the 
manufacturers and distributors of the 
facilities. 3. From individuals or organ- 
izations which specialize in studying the 
materials-handling problems of indus- 
tries and carriers and in making recom- 
mendations for its installation and use 
when it is justified by potential econ- 
omies or reduction in damage to goods. 

Many industries and carriers are will- 
ing to exchange information with re- 
spect to materials handling and other 
problems. Such a policy is not only 
commendably generous and cooperative, 
but it is wise, as well, because the free 
exchange of ideas and experience among 
business organizations tends to establish 
a pool of “know how” to which all can 
contribute and from which all can draw 
to the mutual benefit of everyone who 
participates. 

The manufacturers of materials-han- 
dling equipment, quite naturally, favor 
their respective products but they are 
judged by the effectiveness and effi- 
ciency of their products as used in par- 
ticular installations. Their self-interest 
is assurance that they will recommend 





Fork trucks, tractors and trailers, are combined in a system for handling less- 
carload freight, or, as above, for handling carload freight in packages 
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The mobile crane is used to handle heavy 
cargo at shipside and in railroad yards 
in package distribution 


only such equipment as will do the work 
for which it is required efficiently and 
economically. 

The same things may be said of repu- 
table materials-handling engineers who 
are judged by the results achieved as a 
result of their reports and recommenda- 
tions. 

Industries and carriers may improve 
their materials-handling practices and 
devise and improvise new and different 
equipment through research, experimen- 
tation and trial. Many useful practices 
and facilities have been developed by 
“cut and try” experimentations and 
adoption of standard equipment for par- 
ticular uses. 


Factors to Consider 


In considering the installation of ma- 
terials handling every angle of the prob- 
lems should be considered in advance of 
the selection of the equipment and 
during trial periods of installation or 
change. Some of the things which should 
be included in consideration are: 

1. The exact character of the mate- 
rials to be handled—size, weight, quan- 
tity, and condition. 

2. The time within which the quanti- 
ties of goods must be handled—the 
“time pressure” element. 

3. The nature of the piling or tiering 
operations to be performed with refer- 
ence to the types of goods. 

4. The strength of floors to accom- 
modate heavy weights of pieces, tiers or 
piles of goods. 

The capacity of the vehicles to be 
loaded or unloaded, cubic capacity, 
gross weight load, and load capacity of 
floods or beds. 

6. The periods of time in which the 
goods are to remain in storage, or on 
platforms. 

7. The size of hatches or side ports 
of vessels to be loaded or unloaded. 

8. The nature, and capacity of ships’ 
cargo handling tackle, booms and 
winches. 

9. The size of freight car side and 
end doors. 

10. The size and location at rear oF 
sides of doors of motor freight vehicles. 

11. The distance the goods are to be 
moved. 

(CGNTINUED ON PAGE 806) 
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By G. A. FitzGerald 


Freight Claim Agent, 
Chairman, National Claim Committee, A.T.A. 


The motor carrier industry has 

definitely taken its place in the 
transportation picture of the country in 
the general effort toward the prevention 
of loss and damage to freight and in the 
prompt and fair settlement of freight 
claims. 

It has made improvements along those 
lines in the year just past that are little 
short of phenomenal. Less than a year 
ago, shippers were up in arms about 
what they charged were the lax methods 
of the motor carrier industry in the han- 
dling of claims for loss and damage. At 
a meeting of the national freight claim 
committee of the American Trucking As- 
sociations, Inc., in Cincinnati, O., on May 
10, 1944, representatives of a number of 
shipper organizations were present to 
protest vigorously against alleged prac- 
tices on the part of the motor carriers 
in delaying the payment of legitimate 
claims or in ignoring claims altogether. 
One of those organizations filed with the 
Commission a petition for a general in- 
vestigation into motor carrier claim 
practices. 

The American Trucking Associations’ 
national claim committee and its newly 
organized freight claim section attacked 
the problem promptly and vigorously. 
Conditions such as those described by 
shippers were not denied. Indeed, they 
could not be denied since those who had 
complaints were, in many instances, able 
to back them up with documents, such 
as unacknowledged claim papers and 
chronological histories of claims ex- 
tending back over months—sometimes 
even over years. 

However, while acknowledging that 
such instances existed as individual oc- 
currences and that such practices pre- 
vailed on the part of individual motor 
carriers, the national committee insisted 
that responsible motor carriers, particu- 
larly those that had affiliated themselves 
with the freight claim section of the 
American’ Trucking Associations and had 
adopted the code of freight claim rules 
developed by that section, were gener- 
ally handling claims in a prompt and busi- 
nesslike manner. Those carriers, how- 
ever, realized that the bad practices of 
some were reflecting on the integrity of 
all and decided, therefore, that it was 
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HIGHWAY 
Freight Safety 


A year of intensive cooperative effort on 
the part of the freight claim section of the 
A.T.A. and shipper groups has brought 
major improvement in the handling of 


claims and in prevention efforts 


Keeshin Motor Express Company; 


the business of the freight claim section 
as such to make a determined effort to 
improve the situation generally. 


Quarterly Claim Meetings 


The first step, is was felt, was to ob- 
tain acceptance of, and adherence to the 
A.T.A.-claim rules by motor carriers 
generally. Only by such a development, 
it was realized, was the solution of the 
problem of the allocation of claim ex- 
pense among carriers handling joint 
traffic possible. Although this was and 
is an internal problem, among motor 
carriers, prompt settlement of claims is 
to an extent dependent on its solution. 

Growing out of the meeting at Cin- 
cinnati, came a series of joint meetings 
of members of the national claim com- 
mittee of A.T.A. and representatives of 
shippers and_ shippers’ organizations. 
The first of these was held at Chicago 
on June 10 and 11, 1944, just a month 
after the Cincinnati meeting. It was 
determined then to set up a semi-per- 
manent organization, through which 
members of the national committee and 
the shippers’ representatives were to 
meet quarterly to inventory and assess 
progress made in the motor carrier in- 
dustry to clear up the conditions com- 
plained of. 

At the most recent of those quarterly 
meetings, at which representatives of 
the National Industrial Traffic League; 
the Chain Store Traffic League; the Re- 
tailers’ Transportation committee, repre- 
senting some 18 organizations or retail- 
ers; the traffic group of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, and the 
Western Transportation Conference, rep- 
resenting chain stores and department 
stores in the west, and others were pres- 
ent, together with members of the na- 
tional claim committee of the American 
Trucking Associations and members of 
the associations’ staff, held in Chicago in 
January of this year, the shipper-re- 
ceiver committee indicated satisfaction 
with progress thus far made. It was also 
agreed at that meeting that the quar- 
terly meetings would continue until the 
common carrier motor freight claim 
situation had been entirely cleared up. 

Foremost among those who have been 
tireless in their efforts to bring about 


a condition in the handling of claims by 
the motor truck industry that will be be- 
yond criticism have been Carl Jackson, 
secretary of the national claim commit- 
tee, and his assistant, C. McD. Gillen. 
They have attended each meeting and 
have cleared through their office, at 


A.T.A. headquarters, a mass of corres-- | 
pondence, with shippers, receivers and | 


truckers, bearing on the problem. 
State and Regional Conferences 


Among other accomplishments of the 
industry and the A.T.A. has been the 
organization and strengthening of freight 
claim organizations in a number of state 
motor carrier associations. Such organ- 
izations are now functioning in Alabama, 
California (one in the north and one in 
south), Colorado, Florida, Georgia, In- 
diana, Kentucky, Maryland, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, North Carolina, Oregon, 
South Dakota, Utah, Washington, West 
Virginia, Wisconsin and Nevada. Work 


is continuing toward the organization of | 
claim conferences among motor Car- | 


riers in other states. 


In addition to the members of the | 


A.T.A. staff, a number of the state or- 
ganizations have full-time representa- 
tives at work on the problem. These in- 
cluded D. G. Griffin, Southwestern Motor 


Carriers’ Claim Association, 4120 San | 


Jacinto Street, Dallas, Texas, represent- 
ing Oklahoma and Texas, and Walter A. 
Miles, Motor Carriers’ Southern Claim 


Conference, 873 Spring Street, N.W., | 
Atlanta, Ga., representing motor carrier | 


associations in the southestern states. 
Claim Prevention Work 


The American Trucking Association’s | 


freight claim section and the various 
state organizations are all active in 
freight loss and damage prevention 
work. The industry has cooperated 
wholeheartedly in the 1943 and 1944 
Perfect Shipping Month campaigns, and 
is again cooperating this year. Last 
year, through the efforts of the A.T.A.’s 
claim section and the state organiza- 
tions, more than 86,000 pieces of claim 
prevention literature was distributed 
among motor carriers and shippers by 


highway. The groups are all active | 
among carrier and industrial claim men — 


— 
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in prevention stimulation. This wide- 
spread educational work is headed by a 
subcommittee of the national committee, 
appointed by the writer as chairman of- 


January 16, 1945. This committee is 
charged with investigating and studying 
comprehensively the _ possibilities for 
progress in the formation of claim study 
classes in every city where there are 
t enough motor carrier and _ industrial 
claim department heads and employes 
to justify the procedure. Many schools 
and colleges have expressed interest in 
presenting such courses. In several lo- 
« calities they have already been inaugu- 
' rated. 

The A.T.A. claim section has also or- 
ganized an educational committee the 
function of which is to review all avail- 
able material on claim prevention and 
,, the handling of claims. This includes 
4} available printed and promotional mate- 
+ rial and courses offered by various 
academic institutions. The committee 
expects also to develop, for use in claim 
prevention and claim handling work, a 
series of slide films and bulletins. These 
will be used in instructing truck drivers 
| and highway transportation operating 
f. personnel. 

3 We are proceeding on the theory that 
', all motor carriers should make claim 
' prevention the keynote of their claim 
© efforts and that all of them who have 
,§ developed experience in claim prevention 
‘| should pass on the results of that ex- 
‘§ perience and all other information on 
‘— the subject to others who may not have 
i as yet progressed as far along those 
uy lines. 

* 

w 


Result: Claim Reductions 


If this work is carried on as planned, 
along widespread lines, the result will 
* quite naturally be a reduction in the 
» number of claims for loss and damage. 
» Such a reduction will reduce the pres- 
sure of claim settlement work on the 
‘> motor carriers and should have a bene- 
'| ficial effect in the more prompt settle- 
| ment of claims. 
i The A.T.A. claim section, the national 
+) committee and motor carriers are also 
‘® urging shippers to conduct claim pre- 
* vention educational programs for their 
© employes. Among the things they sug- 
- gest be especially stressed in shipping 
> rooms are the removing of all old mark- 
' ings from second-hand packages and the 
© stenciling thereon plainly and accurately 
| of the name and address of the new 
© consignee; the careful inspection of the 
*, container to ascertain its condition to do 
» the carrying job expected of it; the care- 
» ful handling of packages of freight of 
» all kinds; particular attention to ade- 
», quate interior packing to insure safe ar- 
rival of the goods; inspection of the 
™ article to be shipped to make sure that 
» it does not contain latent defects that 
may show up as damage on receipt. 


The Causes of Claims 


* Loss and damage to freight does not 
» just happen. Invariably there is a rea- 
son for it. When we succeed in discov- 
» ering that reason, we shall be in the best 

possible position, in each indivdual case, 
| to prevent a repetition of the disaster and 
j; waste. There can be no question but 
that the repeated underlying reason for 
» damage may often be explained by the 
‘ failure of individual shippers to follow 
simple precautions. 

Generally speaking, the first obliga- 
tion of all concerned—the packer, the 
handler, the loader, the carrier and the 
* receiver—is the prevention of loss and 



































the national committee, at a meeting , 


damage to freight, and the consequent 
claims, by coordinated work of the en- 
tire group. When that has developed 
to a high point of efficiency, the motor 
carriers and other carriers as well may 
look forward to a reduction of freight 
loss and damage which will, in turn, 
stimulate a continued and intensified in- 
terest in the maintenance of effective 
claim prevention work. 


Apart entirely from an awareness on 
the part of the motor carrier of his 
responsibility for the safe carriage of 
the goods of his customer, there should 
be encouraged a continuous effort on the 
part of shippers and carriers to bring 
about the best possible methods of pre- 
paring, loading and handling of freight 
at the shipping point and at the destina- 
tion. The universal use of a standard 
form for reporting to the shipper by 
the receiver faults found at destination 
will do much to improve the packing 
and handling of future similar  ship- 
ments. 


Trucker members of the claim section 
of the American Trucking Associations 
are engaged in a concerted drive, all 
over the country, to create good will be- 
tween the shippers and receivers, on the 
one hand, and the carriers, on the other, 
by insisting on the speedy handling of 
claims, by immediate attention to cor- 
respondence relating to claims, and by 
prompt payment where investigation in- 
dicates that the payment is justified. 

In the last analysis, it may be said 
that the progress already made in the 
motor carrier industry in improving 
claim practices, and the prospects for 
continued improvement, lies in the free 
and tried cooperation of shippers and 
motor carriers. Both are helping in the 
job, and both are bound to be beneficia- 
ries. 


New Joint Prevention Committee 


C. F. Jackson, as manager of the 
A. T. A. traffic department, and C. G. 
Morgan, Jr., manager of its operations 
department have jointly appointed a 
claim prevention committee, of which 
the following are members: 


Claims: Walter A. Miles, Motor Carriers 
Southern Claim Conference, Atlanta; Miss J. 
C. Speed, Silver Fieet Motor Express Co., 
Louisville; E. H. Sellstrom, Hayes Freight 
Lines, Inc., Mattoon, Ill.; D. G. Griffin, South- 
western Motor Carriers Claim Association, 
Dallas; Al Schaar, Buckingham Transporta- 
tion Co., Rapid City, N. D.; H. C. Brown, 
Consolidated Freightways, Portland, Oregon; 
Alla Barr, Motor Cargo, Inc., Akron, Ohio. 

Operations: Howard Beloin, Associated 
Transport, Inc., New York City; S. R. Posey, 
Shirk’s Motor Express, Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania; W. B. Kirtley, Transport Corporation 
of Virginia, Durham, N. C.; J. A. Ebeling, 
Olson Transportation Co., Chicago; Paul Par- 
son, Viking Freight Co., St. Louis; Stanley 
Blunt, Southwestern Transportation Co., Den- 
ver; E. J. Alger, Geo. F. Alger Co., Detroit. 


Plans call for the first meeting of the 
joint committee in Chicago, May 1, pre- 
ceding claims meetings scheduled there 
May 2 and 3. 





JOHNSON ON PERFECT SHIPPING 


W. C. Johnson, freight claim agent, 
Chicago and North Western Railway, in 
a statement issued concerning Perfect 
Shipping Month, says that “perfect ship- 
ping has always been the goal of those 
whose business it is to handle and trans- 
port freight.” It has trebled in impor- 
tance in the war years, however, he says, 
“because the winning of a war can be 
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seriously hampered by wasted time, ef. 
fort and materials which result from 
damaged and lost goods.” 


He lists the “‘ten golden rules of per. 
fect shipping,” as follows: 


“1. Use the most suitable containers 
available, and when in doubt reinforce 
these by any method that will help take 
up shock and wear. 


“2. Make certain your freight js 
clearly and correctly marked and that 
shipping tags are durable and securely 
fastened. 


“3. Be sure to remove all old shipping 
instructions, tags and labels on re-used 
containers. 


“4. In stowing and loading freight, 
distribute and level the load properly, 
using blocks, bulkheads or bracing where 
necessary. 


“). Use proper packing materials in 
your containers which in themselves 
may not be strong enough to protect 
your product. 


“6. Open containers carefully to avoid 
damage to contents. 

“7. Take note of the condition of the 
freight in a car or container to determine 
how it can be loaded or packed better 
the next time. The shipper will be grate- 
ful for your ideas. 

“8. If freight is damaged, try to de- 
termine the cause and who contributed 
to the cause. The shipper and carrier 
can see the condition of the product at 
its destination only through the eyes of 
the receiver. 

“9. Unload cars immediately, remov- 
ing all dunnage and debris so that they 
can be put into use quickly elsewhere. 

“10. Don’t assume that damage is un- 
avoidable. Both the shipper and the car- 
rier want to satisfy and can do this only 
by cooperation and suggestions from the 
receiver.” 





MILWAUKEE PERFECT SHIPPING 
PARTICIPATION 


As its part in the April Perfect Ship- 
ping Month, the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul and Pacific has invited its employes 
to submit freight loss and damage pre- 
vention slogans, suggestions, and letters. 
Contributions adjudged the best will re- 
ceive awards of war bonds and stamps. 
Perfect shipping meetings, open to the 
public, will be held in April on each of 
the railroad’s divisions. 


CLARK TALKS TO PACKAGING 
CLUB 


Ezra W. Clark, vice-president, Clark 
Tructractor, spoke on good packaging 
and safe materials handling at a lunch- 
eon meeting of the Chicago Packaging 
Club at the Builders’ Club March 26. 
Mr. Clark traced the history of the me- 
chanical handling of goods into and out 
of freight cars and into and out of stor- 
age and described the manner in which 
the handling of supplies has been mech- 
anized by the Army and Navy. He said 
that eighty per cent of the unskilled 
labor in industry was expended in “mov- 
ing things” and added that the use of 
unskilled labor never did anything but 
add to production costs. He spoke about 
palletizing as one of the major develop- 
ments in industrial efficiency and de- 
scribed savings in material and money 
effected by a number of large industries 
which have adopted that method of han- 
dling their intraplant and shipping move- 
ments. 
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The only reason laboratories test 

containers for their ability to with- 
stand crushing, bursting, scuffing, drop- 
ping, twisting, tearing, splintering, weav- 
ing and vibration is that, from the time 
the product is packed until it is un- 
packed, the container is stacked, bumped, 
rubbed, dropped, jiggled, subjected to 
swaying and to vibration, tossed about 
by hand, by handling equipment and in 
slings and, perhaps, buffeted by the 
weather. It must stand these indignities 
singly and sometimes simultaneously, 
yet the product must come from its pro- 
tecting embrace factory-new. 

Of course, the reason for seeing to it 
that the container will perform its duty 
for the product, on which so much care 
has been expended from design to pro- 
duction, is to eliminate the known claims 
for damage because of improper pack- 
ing and shipping, and the unknown 
losses of customer esteem. If Franklin 
was right in saying that a loan “oft’ 
loses both itself and friend,” it is even 
more demonstrably true that a product 
arriving damaged in a disheveled con- 





Paper stock of.any kind, arriving with its edges battered, 
loses its value and creates a bad impression on the recipient 
—a fact that holds true for any commodity. 


tainer causes not only a money loss, 
but often a loss of customer good will. 
The further difficulty in such a situation 
is that the carrier often pays the claim 
for damage, and the manufacturer who 
shipped the product never hears about 
it. 

One or two statements by men in posi- 
tion to know will serve to highlight the 
importance of the right container. At 
a recent meeting of packaging engineers, 
it was said that 15 per cent of the war 
cost was for packing materials. It is to 
be noted that this means for protective 
materials. The army and navy do not 
require display packages. 

An official of the freight claim divi- 
sion of the American Association of 
Railroads estimated that less-carload 
claims amounted to $16,555,000 for 1944, 
and cost the railroads 4.45 per cent of 
estimated gross earnings on that traffic. 
Even allowing for the effect of wartime 
conditions, that amount is startling. To 
it must be added the $20,000,000 claims 
estimated as filed against the motor car- 
riers. 
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% Large Shippers Turning to 
Performance Rather than Spe- 
cifications as the Criterion of 
Containers for Maximum Protec- 
tion in Transportation 


By Lewis W. Britton 


There is positive proof that attention 
paid to this matter of cutting down 
claims for damage is worth while. Here 
are some of the things that were told 
by traffic men and other executives in 
various industries: 


Objective: To Cut Damage Claims 


The traffic manager for a business ma-- 
chine concern said that his company’s 
loss from damage was at a minimum, 
adding ‘“‘but that’s due to our packing. 
If other concerns packed as carefully 
as we do their damage would be much 
smaller, also.” 

Another traffic manager, serving a 
world-famous retail store, told the re- 
porter that he had often suggested bet- 
ter packing to manufacturers when too 
much breakage occurred in certain 
items. He added that “we pay the dif- 
ference and the cost was increased for 
us, but we thought it was worth it to us 
to have the goods when customers 
wanted them, to be able to keep our 
promise to them.” Improved packing of 
a pottery lamp cost his company twice 


Perhaps this “after” packaging of the product cost the ship- 
per a little more. But visual comparison of the new package 
with. the old shows that true economy was achieved. 
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Correct packaging in the case of this desk manufacturer yielded results on the 


production 


as much as before, he said, but with the 
difference that, where the lamp had 
“come in broken all the time” in the 
old container, the damage in the new 
one was very small, and we keep our 
customers happy and satisfied.” 


The traffic manager of a food com- 
pany said it sometimes took them as 
long as a year to obtain a satisfactory 
package, but that his company took that 
time, making preliminary test shipments 
all over the country in order to be as- 
sured that they would stand handling 
and varying temperature conditions. 
Another traffic manager, this time for a 
chemical company, said his company 
was not interested “in a lot of freight 
claims; we are interested in having the 
goods at a certain place at a specified 
time.” 


“As far as buying packaging materials 
is concerned, it’s not our policy to stint 
on quality. We want good packages and 
we do care how the customer eventually 
gets the package,” said the vice-presi- 
dent of another food manufacturer. He 
added that, because of careful packag- 
ing, his company’s damage was very 
small, and said he did not think that 
the increase in the war period was the 
fault of the railroads. 

The extreme value of care in packing 
was pointed up in one of the statements 
issued by J. E. Bryan, general traffic 
manager of the Wisconsin Paper & Pulp 
Manufacturers’ Traffic Association and 
general chairman of the committee for 
this year’s Perfect Shipping Month. 

“The waste from careless packing, 
marking and handling,” he said, “has 
reached a tremendous loss-value figure, 
and our wits and resourcefulness are 
again challenged to cut this to a mini- 
mum,” adding that “the war has im- 
pressed upon us that it is the end use 
of goods that counts.” 

Another Midwest shipper adds some- 
thing to the proof of the value of care 
in packing and handling. In a compari- 


line, because improper packing was actually retarding production. 


son of case syrup loading in the summer 
of 1944, as changed in December, 1944, 
and last January, the company found 
that there were only four damage reports 
with a total of eight cases and four bot- 
tles damaged out of 52 cars. The report 
for the summer of 1944 showed 47 of 
90 cars reporting damage, and a total of 
761 cases damaged. The method of load- 
ing used in the later two months, with a 
record so much better, was the brickwall 
method, eliminating a composition board 
used previously for dividing the load, 
and substituting a pad of excelsior for 
the chipboard formerly used in the ends 
of the cars for padding purposes. The 
cost of loading by the newer method 
was $1.00 a car lower, and the brick wall 
method of loading showed a saving of 
$3.00 a car on dunnage. The company 





Brittle products need not be a “head- 
ache” when proper packing is used—as 
in this case to score a reduction of 30 
per cent in damage costs in the delivery 
of table lamps. 
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said it took 7 per cent more per Car to 
load by the brickwall method, or 17 
cents a Car. 


Better Containers Mean Lower Claims 


Before going on to further definite 
proof of the effectiveness of the proper 
container in cutting down damage 
claims, it may be well to refer to a state. 
ment made by C. S. Macnair, who had 
the advantage of making an on-the-spot 
survey of every naval base in the south 
Pacific, the southwest Pacific, and the 
Asiatic theatre in 1943. He said there 
was a tendency to misuse a container 
of good design by: (1) Overloading it 
with more weight than it was intended 
to carry (2) staying within the weight 
limits but allowing the weight to be 
unbalanced and concentrated; or (3) 
(and most prevalent) allowing the con- 
tents to fit loosely. The effect of this 
last condition, he said, could not be over- 
emphasized. Loosely packed contents, 
he said, “exert an explosive or battering 
ram action within the container when it 
is dropped.” Another indignity to be 
added to the list at the beginning of 
this article. 


It should be obvious that there are 
cases where a container ought to be 
engineered for the product it is to carry. 
More than one person interviewed in 
preparation for this article said that too 
often containers were bought on price 
alone. For many products there is no 
doubt that a standard container will do. 
But where there are special problems, 
where the product requires a tailor-made 
container, it is economy in the end to 
pay attention to its proper design. That 
is amply evidenced by the experience 
of a manufacturer of transmissions, 
clutches, universal joints, propeller 
shafts, axles and power take-offs who, 
by using a specially designed container, 
has reduced the weight of his containers 
about 40 per cent and made a saving of 
20 per cent in handling charges. The 
whole point of the new container was 
a base allowing for equalization of strain 
and weight distribution. 


A manufacturer of desks found that 
packing was not keeping up with pro- 
duction. A new container was designed, 
and it is estimated that the more effi- 
cient packing made possible by the box 
has increased production potentials by 
40 per cent, reduced packing time 75 
per cent, and reduced damage claims 
60 per cent. A specialty hardware manu- 
facturer found that a container specially 
designed for his use saved 20 per cent in 
packing time, weighed 15 per cent less, 
and accommodated two more complete 
sets of hardware, with a savings in 
transportation costs. 

It would seem that a reduction in the 
rejection rate of bronze bushings and 
bearings from 60 per cent to 5 per cent 
would be a worthwhile objective. The 
manufacturer who experienced that re- 
duction found the answer in _ proper 
packing that went back to the beginning 
of the machining operations so that, at 
no point, could there be a scratch that 
would make these close-tolerance prod- 
ucts unacceptable. 

Brittle products have always been a 
headache. The reduction in damage to 
electric bulbs is an old story. A more 
up-to-date achievement in proper pack- 
ing enabled a department store to re- 
duce by 30 per cent damage costs in the 
delivery of table lamps. 

A chair manufacturer has_ reduced 
damage and breakdown by more than 20 
per cent by reason of a container espe- 
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cially designed for his product, with 
other savings in cost and weight. 


One manufacturer of packing mate- 
rials observed that the properly designed 
container put packing on a production 
pasis, and, while he was referring specif- 
ically to crates, saying that a properly 
designed crate made it possible to as- 
semble the container from stock instead 
of having some one “carpenter” each 
container, his general observation ap- 
plies to containers of any type where 
they have been designed for a product 
not easily protected without “stuffing” 
the container, when the latter is of 
standard size and bought without rela- 
tion to the product. He remarked that 
constant vigilance was necessary to fore- 
see possible sources of damage, citing 
such examples as slotting for strapping, 
or designing a depression for external 
strapping to permit containers to be 
moved without interference or damage 
by the strapping. 


Performance Specifications 


Don Quinn, of the Quinn Box Testing 
Laboratory, and others, have laid empha- 
sis on the purchase of containers on the 
basis of performance standards. 


“It is therefore my contention that the 
standard must define not only what is to 
be expected of the case itself but what 
is to be expected of the packed case, such 
as is offered to the carriers for trans- 
portation,” he told the Chicago Profes- 
sional Paper Group in February. 


A. L. Green, special representative of 
the freight claim division of the A. A. R., 
speaking to furniture manufacturers at 
Gardner, Mass., in January, quoted Mr. 
Quinn as-saying that “by writing per- 
formance standards into specifications, 
government agencies put over in ap- 
proximately a year what some of us 
had been attempting to establish over a 
period of many years with very little 
progress to show for our efforts.’ Mr. 
Green told the furniture manufacturers 
that only facts as to the actual protective 
qualities of types of containers could 
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Ready for combat duty, and rough handling en route. What is said 
in the accompanying article about packing from “stock piles” of 


materials is here in evidence. 


answer positively their problem of pro- 
tecting their shipments, and suggested 
methods for checking the transportation 
performance of various packing methods 
at the pool-car warehouses and large 
transfers. 


The practical nature of his remarks is 
suggested by his citation of furniture 
claims, in 1944 of about $4,000,000 where 
they were listed under “furniture.” In- 
cluding other claims on furniture not so 
classified, he said, the total might have 
been around $4,500,000. That, he said, 


The new package—at right—for a 2-horsepower motor resulted in 
a saving of 33 per.cent in cubic capacity. The additional cost of one 
cent for the package is obviously more than offset by the improved 
appearance and the greater safety factor. 








meant something like 400,000 individual 
claims to investigate and clear. 


R. A. Wolterding, product engineer, 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Neenah, 
Wis., speaking to the Chicago Packaging 
Club in November, 1944, expressed the 
hope that there would not be a return 
to pre-war methods of purchasing pack- 
ing materials after government specifica- 
tions were removed. Packaging, he said, 
had, in the past few years, emerged from 
a strictly shipping room function and 
was now a “very definite part of the 
production department.” This was espe- 
cially true of the larger manufacturing 
concerns, he said, adding that, in many 
companies, and for obvious reasons, it 
was a responsibility of the sales depart- 
ment as well. 


Getting the Story to Management 


- While it is true that a great many 
companies have given very special atten- 
tion to packing methods and containers, 
it is obvious from the remarks just 
quoted that there is concern lest the lack 
of rigid specifications as set up by gov- 
ernment agencies for the war period, in 
the postwar period, may lead to less 
careful consideration of the subject. One 
of the executive officers of another com- 
pany in the packing material field re- 
marked that if the “upper crust” of 
management would take a proper in- 
terest in packing, and would make 
occasional inspection shipments, it would 
know that the majority of claims were 
filed by consignees and not reported to 
the shippers, often with a resulting loss 
of good will. The manufacturer made a 
good product, he said, but that he often 
did not ‘‘follow through and find out how 
his customer gets it.” Or, as still another 
member of the industry remarked: 
“Arrival condition is distinctly a help in 
sales appeal.” 


If this problem exists in a great many 
companies, as these executives have said 
it does, it is the job of those responsible 
for shipping to make plain to manage- 
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ment the importance of packing. Ex- 
perience data like that quoted in this 
article should help to open the eyes of 
management to the actual damage prob- 
lem that exists, and the possibilities for 
eliminating it in large part through 
proper packing methods. 


The Self-iInterest Motive 


Strictly on the side of self-interest, 
management might have quoted to it the 
following advantages listed by Mr. 
Wolterding as flowing from the use of 
a material or performance specification 
for packing: 

“It acts to improve the quality of the 
output; it provides some quality basis 
of delivery for bidders and competitors; 
it equalizes prices; it protects the pro- 
ducers; it protects the consumer; it pro- 
vides for fair dealing, eliminating 
disputes and providing a fair basis for 
settling differences; it obsoletes the old 
practice of ‘let the buyer beware,’ dis- 
posing of blind buying or trick selling; 
it replaces rule-of-thumb and guess work 
in buying and manufacturing; it pro- 
motes the use of truthful branding and 
advertising.” 

And, finally, there is the statement of 
Mr. Quinn: 

“The most common alibi of a shipper 
who has too many loss and damage 
claims is that he would like to pack 
better but he can not have a higher 
packaging cost than his competitor. It 
is my contention that under any stand- 
ards which are based on performance, 
the packaging costs tend to become quite 
alike in every industry. If that be true, 
then that common alibi is punctured.” 


The best way to prevent damage 
claims in the postwar period will be to 
keep container performance up to the 
standards that have been established for 
war-time overseas shipments. 





MATERIALS-HANDLING 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 800) 
12. Grades over which goods must be 
moved. . 


13. Aisle space available for move- 
— of goods and maneuvering of ve- 
icles. 


14. Condition of floor and platform 
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Airlines are adopting mechanical handling equipment as part of their overall plan 
for post-war cargo handling expansion 


surfaces—whether smooth or _ rutted, 
wood, metal or concrete, new or old. 

15. The timing of movements with 
reference to each other so that inter- 
ference can be avoided and “flow pat- 
terns” set up. 

16. The interference or lack of ob- 
struction of other operations with the 
movement of the goods in the plants, 
depots or warehouses. 

17. The integration of materials han- 
dling with other phases of manufactur- 
ing, assembly, transportation, or storage 
processes to which it is related. 

18. The location, type, size and weight 
capacity of elevators and fixed cranes 
and derricks. 

19. The type and condition of road 
surface if goods must be moved outside 
buildings either within or outside the 
plants, warehouses or terminals. 

20. The number of hours per day, 
week, month or year in which equip- 
ment can be used in comparison with 
total working time or total elapsed time. 

21. The capital investment, carrying 
charges, maintenance and depreciation 
incident to the installation and use of 
mechanical or other materials handling 
equipment. 


22. The rates of wages paid to the 
operators of the goods-handling equip- 
ment in comparison with the rates of 
pay of workers used in handling goods 
without such equipment — considered 
with respect to the number of employes 
required in each type of operation and 
the volume of goods handled. 


23. The comparative costs of handling 
the goods under various planes of mech- 
anized and non-mechanized operation 
per unit of goods handled. 


24. The insurance premiums for in- 
surance of employes, goods and equip- 
ment under the various plans of mate- 
rials handling. 


25. The relative amounts of loss and 
damage to the goods under the various 
modes of handling. 

Maierials-handling equipment if pru- 
dently selected, its use soundly planned 
and supervised, and properly maintained 
“pays for itself’ out of the savings in 
handling costs and reduction in loss and 
damage of the goods. Combined with 
improved packaging and more: efficient 
bracing, it is an important factor in im- 
proved shipping and in the prevention 
of loss and damage in transportation. 








CAR UTILIZATION APPEAL 


quested to assist in alleviating the shortage by returning empty steel 
containers promptly to their suppliers. 


When return to the original 


The Office of Defense Transportation, the War Production 
Board and Maj. Gen. Gross, chief of Army transportation, have 
reissued a series of 12 points to be observed by shippers in the 
efficient utilization of cars. The plea is a revision of that 
issued March 16 by the O. D. T., in which the National Asso- 
ciation of Shippers’ Advisory Boards and the National Industrial 
Traffic League joined. The three governmental bodies have 
asked that the twelve-point program receive the widest pos- 
sible publicity, not only among organizations of shippers, but 
through dissemination by individual traffic men among the 
executives and workers of their organizations. The program 
is reproduced on p. — of this issue of Traffic World. 





SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


The critical shortage of sheet steel had resulted in a reduc- 
tion of allotments for steel drums and shipping pails, War 
Production Board officials told a meeting of its steel shipping 
container industry advisory committee, according to a W. P. B. 
report. This reduction, coupled with increasing military re- 
quirements for steel packaging, would be reflected in a reduced 
supply of drums and pails for industrial uses during the next 
few months, the committee was told. The W. P. B. report con- 
tinued as follows: 


Packers were urged by the container industry and W. P. B. to 
expand their efforts to re-use drums and pails. Consumers were re- 


packer is impractical, containers should be made available to used drum 
dealer reconditioners or another user in order that they may be re- 
turned to essential trade channels without delay. 

In response to a request by government officials to increase small 
container production to meet present large backlogs of orders, several 
industry committee members voiced the opinion that they could improve 
their output if sufficient boxcars were made available. A few shut 
downs were reported as a result of manufacturers’ inability to obtain 
boxcars. 

The committee recommended that the industry be given sufficient 
steel for a 60-day inventory to facilitate the production of the various 
sizes and types of steel containers required for military and industrial 
use. Experience has shown that any reduction below the .6U-day in- 
ventory level lowers the efficiency of plant operations and results In 
slowing down of production, committee members said. 





STOWAGE ON LIBERTY SHIPS 


The War Shipping Administration, as the result of surveys 
made of stowage and preservation of food aboard ship, has 
directed all general agents operating the Liberty-type vessel to 
make specific changes with respect to the stowage, and main- 
tenance of temperature, of various foods carried on the vessel. 
The instructions cover the proper stowage and temperature 
within ships’ meat, vegetable and dairy boxes, and installation 


of metal sheeting in the companion-way outside refrigerated 
boxes. 
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Motor Minima in East, Midwest 


Maximum reasonable bases for class rate restrictions or 
“stops” that the respondent motor carriers may use, until the 
Commission’s further order, either to exclude low-rated and 
allegedly unprofitable traffic from movement by truck or to 
transport such traffic at rates higher than those normally ap- 
plicable, have been prescribed by the Commission, division 2, 
in a report in MC C-360, Minimum Class-Rate Restrictions— 
Central and Eastern Territory, embracing I. and S. M-2160, 
Minimum Class-Rate Stops in Central and Eastern States. 

The Commission said it was not requiring any carrier to 
maintain class rate stops or, if such stops were maintained, to 
establish stops as high as those prescribed. 

“Our order will require the cancellation of all stops, gen- 
eral and individual, higher than those prescribed,” it said. 
“The respondents should cancel rules maintained in their 
tariffs, to the effect that the highest stop of any carrier party 
to a through route applies over the through route.” 


Respondents in MC C-360, an investigation instituted by 
the Commission on its own motion into the lawfulness of class- 
rate restrictions or minimum class-rate stops, were members 
of the Eastern-Central Motor Carriers Association, subsequently 
referred to as “the association,” and the Middle Atlantic States 
Motor Carrier Conference, Inc., referred to as ‘“‘the conference.” 
The respondent in I. and S. M-2160 was Continental Transpor- 
tation Lines, Inc., which, the Commission said, was not a party 
to either the conference or the association tariffs. 


Two Bases of Restrictions 


The Commission prescribed class-rate restrictions on two 
bases: one on single-line traffic, the other on joint-line traffic. 
It found that the class-rate restrictions or stops maintained 
by the respondents in MC-C-360 between points in trunk-line 
territory, and interterritorially between points in central, trunk- 
line; and New England territories were and for the future 
would be unreasonable to the extent they exceeded, on single- 
line traffic, the following percentages of first class, in- rela- 
tionship to the first-class rates designated: 


Where first class rate is 66 cents and less, 50 per cent (fourth class) 
on |, t. 1. shipments and 27.5 per cent (sixth class) on truckloads; where 
first class rate is 67 to 124 cents, 50 per cent on |. t. l. and 35 per cent 
(fifth class) on truckloads; where first class rate is 125 to 129 cents, 50 
per cent on 1, t. 1. and 40 per cent on truckloads; where first class rate 
is 130 to 138 cents, 55 per cent on |. t. |. and 40 per cent on truckloads; 
where first class rate is 139 to 148 cents, 55 per cent on 1. t. |. and 42.5 
per cent on truckloads; where first class rate is 149 to 164 cents, 60 
per cent on |. t. 1. and 45 per cent on truckloads; where first class rate 
is 165 to 181 cents, 60 per cent on |. t. 1. and 50 per cent on truckloads, 
and where first class rate is 182 cents and over, 65 per cent on 1. t. 1. 
and 50 per cent on truckloads. 


With respect to joint-line traffic, the Commission found the 
present class rate stops unreasonable to the extent they ex- 
ceeded 12 cents a hundred pounds on 1. t. 1. and 8 cents on 
truckloads in addition to the class rate stops indicated with 
respect to single-line traffic, subject to the proviso that on 
truckload traffic the class-rate restriction or stop on any move- 
ment should not exceed the sum of stops, class-rate restrictions 
or class rates to and from the points of interchange. 


By its order in MC C-360, the Commission required can- 
cellation of the schedules designated in the order of investiga- 
tion, on or before May 15. 


Il. and S. Case 


The respondent in I. and S. M-2160, whose schedules pro- 
posing class rate stops on truckloads within central territory 
and on shipments of less than 5,000 pounds between points in 
central and trunk-line territories had been filed to become 
effective December 30, 1942, and suspended on protest of the 
Price Administrator until July 30, 1943, and thereafter post- 
poned indefinitely, was ordered to cancel the suspended sched- 
ules on or before May 15 without prejudice to the establish- 
ment of class-rate restrictions in conformity with the findings 
made in the report. 

“The title proceeding (MC C-360) will be kept open during 
the present emergency and a reasonable time thereafter with 
the view of giving further consideration to the propriety of, 


and the need for, the rate stops herein approved or any modi- 
fication thereof,’’ the Commission said. 

Commissioner Aitchison noted concurrence in “the result” 
of the decision by division 2. 


Tariff Confusion Noted 


The Commission said that the individual class rate stops 
under investigation were many and varied and indicative of 
undue preferences and prejudices. It said that because of the 
maintenance of the many individual stops, the general stops 
of the conference or association had little application on joint- 
line traffic, “as usually one of the carriers in each through 
route maintains an individual stop higher than the general stop, 
and .. . under rules in the tariffs the higher or highest stop 
of any carrier participating in a through route applies over 
the entire route.” ° 


“The respondents contend,” it stated, “that until motor 
class rates are made solely with regard to conditions in the 
trucking industry, it will be necessary to maintain class-rate 
stops. They concede that the present tariff confusion arising 
from the maintenance of a multitude and variety of individual 
stops is indefensible. In order to bring about a greater degree 
of uniformity in the application of the class rates, and as a 
temporary expedient pending a general readjustment of the 
class rates, the association and the conference propose .. . new 
bases of stops ... each differing in some respects from the 
other, but alike in that higher stops would apply for multiple- 
line than for single-line hauls... .” 


After observing that the revenues received by joint-haul 
carriers under the “general” stops when applied on long hauls 
frequently were only 70 per cent of the local rates to and from 
the interchange points, the Commission said: 


In general the respondents contend that the divisions they receive 
under the present joint-line stops are inadequate and ask that we fix 
joint-line stops at a level which will permit each carrier participating 
in a through route to retain divisions at least 90 per cent of their local 
rates to and from the interchange points. We are here concerned with 
the reasonableness of rates, and in that determination the divisions of 
the present rates areapf little aid. Once a reasonable joint rate has 
been fixed, the carriers participating in the through routes will receive, 
under an equitable method of distributing revenue, fair and reasonable 
divisions. As divisions are not in issue in this proceeding, we are not 
prepared to say, and the record affords us no basis for saying, that the 
carriers should receive divisions equal to any definite per cent of their 
local rates. 


Position of Shippers 


The Commission said the shippers opposed “the various 
conflicting and confusing individual stops” and asked that the 
Commission require their cancellation; that the shippers gen- 
erally did not oppose class rate stops on a uniform basis, but 
did object to stops for joint-line hauls higher than for single- 
line hauls, and that they contended that undue preference and 
prejudice between different localities was created by higher 
individual stops to some localities than to others. It said that 
the War Department, the Department of Agriculture and the 
War Food Administrator recommended that the stops proposed 
by the Middle Atlantic conference be prescribed as maxima for 
all respondents, except that the War Department limited its 
approval to the single-line stops proposed, urging their adop- 
tion for both single-line and multiple-line hauls. 

“One of the most objectionable products of the present 
hodge-podge of individual stops,” the Commission commented, 
‘is the general rule providing that where carriers, parties to 
joint hauls, each maintain individual stops, the higher or highest 
stop determines the through rate over the entire route. If the 
carrier maintaining the higher or highest stop performs the 
maximum haul in such instances, it might be possible to justify 
the reasonableness of such a provision, but the rule is not so 
qualified. In the present complicated state of the class-rate 
tariffs, a shipper is required to examine carefully the tariff 
provisions for individual stops of numerous potential connect- 
ing carriers, in order to avoid the exaction of charges higher 
than those held out by the purported general stops of the initial 
carriers. Even the most meticulous tariff research, however, 
may not uncover the lowest-rated route, and the determination 
of rates by shippers and carriers is made more difficult by 
the fact that the tariffs do not specify the routes over which 
the rates apply.... 
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“The shippers complain that in instances where a joint-line 
haul of an unrouted shipment is necessary and the initial car- 
to forward the shipment over the route over which the highest 
rier has a choice of routes, it is the practice of many carriers 
stop applies. These practices are not within the scope of the 
issues in this proceeding, but respondents are admonished to 
avoid unlawful practices respecting routing. .. .” 


Approval Unenthusiastic 


That the Commission was somewhat reluctant in giving 
its approval to the class-rate stop idea and regarded it with 
disfavor except as a wartime measure was shown in the follow- 
ing discussion in the report: 


Class rate stops have certain objectionable features. ‘They deprive 
commodities rated lower than the minimum classes of the benefit of 
their more favorable transportation characteristics as compared with 
commodities rated the same as, or higher than, the minimum classes. 
The respondents have not shown that there is a difference between the 
cost of joint-line service and single-line service sufficient to justify the 
large spreads between some of the proposed single-line and the proposed 
two-line stops. On less than truckloads, some of the Conference’s pro- 
posed two-line stops are 22 cents more than their proposed single-line 
stops; and, on truckloads some of their proposed two-line stops are 
19 cents more than their proposed single-line stops. 

The handling of joint-line shipments may entail some expense over 
that of transporting local shipments, but the motor carriers do not main- 
tain two sets of class rates, one applying for local movements and the 
other for joint-line movements. 

Relying on the inadequacy of their class rates for the longer dis- 
tances, respondents not only single out the lower-rated traffic to move 
at rate stops, but they further propose that there should be higher rates 
on the lower-rated traffic when moving over two or more lines than on 
local shipments. They would, however, continue to maintain the same 
rates for both local and joint-line hauls of higher-rated traffic. 

We are aware of the necessity in this war period for permitting 
some adjustments in the rate structure of the motor carriers to enable 
them to continue their contribution to the transportation service of the 
country. This necessity is a compelling reason for countenancing rate 
stops of some kind. Although there is justification for joint-line stops 
exceeding single-line stops, the evidence is inadequate to show that 
joint-line service is sufficiently more expensive than local service to 
require the maintenance of joint-line stops exceeding those of local 
stops except to the extent hereinafter indicated... . 

The general use of class-rate stops revealed in this proceeding arises 
principally out of the adoption by motor carriers of the railroad plan 
for the publication of classifications and class rates, notwithstanding 
differences between railroad and motor carrier operating conditions. 
As we have pointed out, the use of class-rate stops deprives commodities 
rated lower than the minimum classes of the benefit of their more fav- 
orable transportation characteristics as compared with commodities 
rated the same as, or higher than, the minimum classes. Unless and 
until there is clearer proof than is afforded by this record that the 
differences between the cost of transporting freight rated in the lower 
classes and freight rated in the higher classes is materially less than 
is reflected in the class rates, there is substantial reason to believe that 
the widespread use of class-rate stops not only results in undue dis- 
ddvantage to freight rated in the lower classes, but in effect to a cer- 
tain extent constitutes avoidance of the duty imposed by law upon all 
motor common carriers to afford reasonable transportation service at 
reasonable rates on all classes of traffic. Notwithstanding the objection- 
able characteristics of class-rate stops, however, we are constrained to 
countenance them, at least during the war emergency. 

In general the single-line stops proposed by the Conference within 
trunk-line territory subject to a maximum of column 65 on less-than- 
truckload traffic appear to provide maximum reasonable bases for single- 
line application between all points considered herein. Owing to abrupt 
changes in the percentages which the stops bear to the first-class rates 
some rate spreads or ‘“‘humps’’ result. These rate spreads create sub- 
stantial differences in rates as between points separated only by a few 
miles with probable unlawful results. Such spreads have existed for 
several years, however, and since our approval of rate stops herein is 
for a temporary period, we do not deem it advisable to attempt to ad- 
just these spreads at this time. Respondents should give serious con- 
sideration to this phase of the adjustment with the view of eliminat- 
ing rate spreads which are improper and perhaps unlawful. This could 
be done by establishing intermediate stops within the range of stops 
prescribed as maxima. 

The joint-line stops proposed by the respondents in many instances 
equal or exceed combinations of their proposed single-line stops, and 
this situation is most pronounced in connection with the proposed three- 
line stops. It is more pronounced in connection with the truckload 
stops than in connection with the less-than-truckload stops and will con- 
tinue in some instances with respect to the joint-line truckload basis 
herein approved. It has not been shown that any large volume of traffic 
moves over through routes in which more than two lines participate. 
Upon consideration.of all circumstances, it is our opinion that the joint- 
line differentials herein approved of 12 cents on less-than-truckload 
traffic and 8 cents on truckload traffic are sufficiently high for use on 
traffic over more than two lines, as well as on two-line traffic. Respon- 
dents should provide a rule in their tariffs to the effect that on joint- 
linz truckload traffic the combination of stops or rates to and from the 
point or points of interchange will apply where it is less than the joint- 
line stop. 


Private Carrier Question 


On investigation pursuant to its own motion, the Commis- 
sion, division 2, by a report and order in MC C-265, Service 
Transportation Co.—Contracts, Agreements, and Arrangements 
With Certain Shippers, has discontinued the proceeding, having 
found that certain contracts, agreements, arrangements, and 
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practices of the Service Transportation Co., of Secaucus, N. J. 
and certain shippers, respecting transportation to and from the 
New York, N. Y., commercial zone, were not in contravention 
of the provisions of the interstate commerce act. 

The investigation, the division said, had been instituted to 
ascertain whether contracts, agreements, and arrangements 
existing between Service, a motor-vehicle common carrier, and 
Sloane-Blabon Corporation, Trenton, N. J., floor coverings man. 
ufacturer, and Philco Corporation and the latter’s wholly-owned 
subsidiary, Philco Radio & Television Corporation, Philadelphia 
and certain of the Service company’s practices, had resulted jn 
unlawfully reducing the carrier’s applicable rates and charges 
so as to give undue and unreasonable preferences and advan. 
tages, or grant concessions and discriminations, or were other. 
wise in violation of the provisions of part II of the act. 

“The transportation actually performed by Service from 
Secaucus to other points in the New York commercial zone is 
essentially the same for Sloane-Blabon, Philco, and Phileo. 
Radio, but the shipments are billed somewhat differently,” said 
the division. 

It said that trailers of Sloane-Blabon from Trenton and 
those of Philco from Philadelphia, loaded by employes of those 
shippers, were moved to Secaucus by the shippers’ tractors 
driven by the shippers’ employes and that, on the trip to 
Secaucus, Service had no control over the driver of the vehicle 
or any responsibility for the vehicles or cargoes of the respec. 
tive shippers. On arrival at Service’s terminal at Secaucus, the 
division continued, the loaded trailers were delivered to Serv- 
ice, which attached its own tractors, driven by its own em- 
ployes, and proceeded to make deliveries in the New York com.- 
mercial zone from the shippers’ trailers in accordance with in- 
structions from the shipper. 

Sloane-Blabon, in the transportation between Trenton and 
Secaucus, and Philco, in the transportation Philadelphia and 
Secaucus, were private carriers as defined in section 203(a) (17) 
of the interstate commerce act, said the division, adding that 
the transportation by Service between Secaucus and points in 
the commercial zone was performed under arrangements be- 
tween it and the shippers for a continuous movement to or 
from points without such zone. It said the question was raised 
whether such transportation was subject to the Commission’s 
jurisdiction under section 203(b) (8), explaining that those pro- 
visions exempted from all except certain specified regulatory 
provisions of the act, transportation that, although in interstate 
or foreign commerce, was, nevertheless, of a distinctly local or 


urban type, as distinguished from intercity or intercommunity 
transport. 


“A careful reading of the pertinent provisions of the act 
reveals that part II applies to the ‘transportation’ of passengers 
or property by motor carriers, engaged in interstate or foreign 
commerce, and that the term ‘motor carrier’ includes private 
carriers of property by motor vehicle in the administration of 
only certain specifically designated sections of part II,” said 
the division. “Section 203(b)(8) is not included among the 
sections so designated; nor are the sections governing rates or 
tariffs of motor carriers included.” 

Continuing, the division said: 


In view of the clear restriction of our jurisdiction over private 
carriers to matters of safety of operation and in the face of the long- 
standing interpretation of the phrase ‘‘under common control, manage- 
ment, or arrangement for a continuous carriage or shipment’”’ as not em- 
bracing arrangements made by the shipper separately with two or more 
carriers acting independently, we are persuaded that the act does not 
contemplate the inclusion of a purely private carriage as part of the 
continuous carriage covered by that phrase. It is even more obvious 
that the transportation of goods by the owner in his private vehicle 
cannot be considered as part of a continuous *“‘shipment,’’ as the use of 
that term implies the existence of the relation of shipper and carrier, 
wholly inconsistent with private carriage. While the entire matter 1s 
not free from doubt, we believe the better view is that a shipper, even 
though he may be subject to our jurisdiction to some degree in his 
capacity as a private carrier of his own goods, cannot supply the com- 
mon arrangement between the carriers necessary to convert the two 
separate movements, both otherWise exempt from our rate jurisdiction, 
into one continuous carriage or shipment. We conclude, therefore, that 
the ‘‘continuous carriage or shipment’’ referred to in section 203(b)(8) 


of the act does not include private transportation of goods by the owner 
in his own vehicle. 


The facts in the instant proceeding, were. the division said, 
somewhat similar to those in Pennsylvania R. Co. vs. Public 
Utilities Comm. of Ohio, 298 U. S. 170. in which a coal company 
transported its own coal in its own barges, towed by its own 
tug-boats from the mines in Pennsylvania to a rail terminal in 
Pennsylvania and thence by its privately-owned railroad and 
equipment from the docks in Pennsylvania to a point in Ohio, 
where the coal was loaded on the cars of a common carrier by 
railroad for movement to points in Ohio. It said that in this 
case the court held that the state of Ohio and not the Commis- 
sion had jurisdiction of the transportation by the common car- 
rier by railroad between points in Ohio. 


Referring to the aforementioned case, the division con- 
tinued: 
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While the situation there, so far as the character of the transpor- 
tation is concerned, was very similar to that here involved, there are 
differences, both in fact and in the applicable provisions of law, which 
might possibly be interpreted as taking the matter outside the purview 
of that decision of the court. Nevertheless, we are persuaded that, in 
the absence of a clearer evidence of a contrary Congressional intent, we 
should follow the doctrine of that case that a transportation by common 
carrier May not be ‘‘combined with carriage by an owner for the pur- 
pose of subjecting the whole to the operation of the statute when the 
parts would be exempt.’’ So far as rate and tariff matters under part 
Il of the act are concerned private carriage may not be fused with 
common carriage, and therefore the transportation by Service from and 
to points in the New York commercial zone may not be ‘‘tacked’’ to 
the private carriage by Sloane-Blabon from Trenton, or to that by Philco 
from Philadelphia to Secaucus, 


Freight Charges and Service Order 


That adherence to the provisions of service order No. 68, 
requiring use of the minimum weight for the size of the car 
used instead of for the size of the car ordered, would, in the 
instance here considered, have resulted in conditions the service 
order was intended to prevent, was a statement made in a 
report by the Commission, by Commissioner Barnard, in No. 
99128, Old Ben Coal Corporation vs. Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy et al., in which charges collected on seven carloads of 
bituminous coal shipped between February 18 and March 7, 
1942, inclusive, from Christopher, Ill., to certain destinations 
in South Dakota, Iowa and Minnesota were found unreasonable 
and the defendants were ordered to pay reparation to the com- 
plainant in the sum of $122.47, with interest of 6 per cent, on 
or before May 29. 


The complainant assailed the assessment of freight charges 
on the basis of a minimum of 60,000 pounds a car, contending 
that the charges should have been based on a 50,000-pound 
minimum, according to the report. Commissioner Barnard said 
that the complainant ordered from the Burlington seven cars, 
each not more than 36 feet long, specifying a minimum weight 
not in excess of 50,000 pounds; that at the time the cars were 
ordered the Burlington’s tariff provided, in effect, that when 
a shipper ordered cars of a certain capacity and the carrier 
furnished cars of a greater capacity for its own convenience, 
the minimum weight to be used would be that for the size 
of the cars ordered, and that the Burlington furnished cars 
larger than those ordered, which were subject to a minimum 
of 60,000 pounds. He said that, before the carloads were 
shipped from the Christopher yard, on February 15, 1942, serv- 
ice order No. 68 suspended, on one day’s notice, the tariff 
containing the minimum weight provisions referred to and 
thereafter required the use of the minimum weight for the 
size of the car used instead of for the size of the car ordered, 
and, “as complainant’s shipments moved on and after February 
18, 1942, they were billed on the basis of 60,000 pounds. Con- 
tinuing, he said, in part: 


On February 15, 1942, complainant and the Burlington were faced 
with the necessity of deciding whether the seven shipments should 
be billed out or returned from Christopher to complainant’s mines to 
be loaded with additional coal to make up the 60,000-pound minimum 
load. If the cars were returned to the mines, a haul of 3.5 miles in 
each direction would be required, resulting in additional costs to the 
Burlington and delay to the shipments. In view of those conditions, 
both parties agreed that the cars should be billed from Christopher 
to their several destinations, that complainant would bear the addi- 
tional freight charges resulting from the application of the 60,000-pound 
minimum, and that defendants would file a special-docket application 
with the Commission for authority to refund such charges.... 


Commissioner Barnard noted that such an application was 
filed, but was denied November 2, 1943. 


“The Commission,” he said, “vacated, before it became 
effective, service order No. 68 insofar as it related to livestock 
cars to prevent an undue hardship which that order would 
have caused to shippers of livestock from stations in the south 
where certain types of cars were not available. The circum- 
stances in the instant proceeding would seem to warrant afford- 
ing relief from the provisions of the service order. The service 
order was not issued for the purpose of increasing transporta- 
tion charges paid by shippers, nor to augment carriers’ revenue, 
but to increase car loadings, to avoid car shortages and traffic 
Congestion, and to expedite handling of shipments. Adherence 
to the provisions of the order in this instance would have re- 
sulted in increased car detention and congestion at complain- 
ant’s mines and also at the classification yard, which conditions, 
among others, the service order was intended to prevent.” 


_ . The report bore a notation that it would not be printed 
in full in the permanent series of Commission reports. 
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Express Rates in South 


In its report in Fourth Section Application No. 19262, 
Express Rates From, To and Between Points in the South, 
embracing Fourth Section Application No. 19263 as amended, 
in connection with which it granted fourth-section relief sought 
by the Railway Express Agency, Inc., with respect to reduced 
point-to-point rates on movements within an approximate radius 
of 360 miles, principally within southern territory (see Traffic 
World, March 24, p. 700), the Commission, division 2, showed 
that the express agency had initiated rate reductions of the type 
here considered in 1932, on an “experimental” basis, and had 
thereby increased its tonnage and revenues. 

By No. 19262, as amended, the Commission said the ex- 
press agency applied for authority to establish and maintain 
any-quantity commodity express rates, on merchandise and 
perishable products, equivalent to the corresponding all-rail 
less-than-carload first-class to third-class rates on like traffic, 
including multiples and percentages thereof, between principal 
jobbing points and other stations served by the agency south 
and east of the Potomac, Ohio and Mississippi Rivers within an 
approximate radius of 360 miles, also certain points in adjacent 
territories, without observing the long-and-short-haul provision 
of section 4. It observed that on August 1, 1942, commodities 
rated lower than third class became subject to third-class rates 
as minima. It added that by No. 19263, as amended, the express 
agency requested authority to establish and maintain the rates 
described in No. 19262 without observing the aggregate-of- 
intermediates provision of section 4. The Commission said that 
the Atlanta (Ga.) Freight Bureau, the Birmingham (Ala.) 
Traffic Association and the Lynchburg (Va.) Chamber of Com- 
merce intervened in support of the applications. 

Two years after establishment of the “experimental” re- 
duced rates, said the Commission, division 4 found, in a report 
in American Highway Freight Assn. vs. Southeastern Express 
Co., 201 I. C. C. 175, that those rates were not unreasonably low 
and were not shown to be in violation of specified sections of the 


interstate commerce act and the Elkins act. Continuing, the 
Commission said: 


First-class normal express rates are approximately double the first- 
class truck or rail rates and much more than double the second- and 
third-class rates. For example, from Atlanta, Ga., to Raleigh, N. C., 
the first-class rates are $3.36 by express and $1.73 by truck. By truck, 
the second- and third-class rates are $1.47 and $1.21. Truck and rail 
ratings on this traffic are generally the same. Consequently, to meet 
truck competition, applicant concluded to publish the rail rates as ex- 
press rates. This plan was established within the south and extended 
over certain lines into adjacent territories as far as (a) Cincinnati, O., 
and points intermediate thereto on the Norfolk & Western Railway and 
Southern Railway, (b) Evansville, Ind., (c) Centralia, Ill., and points 
intermediate thereto on the Illinois Central Railroad, (d) St. Louis, 
Mo., and points intermediate thereto on the Illinois Central Railroad, 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad, and Southern Railway; (e) Ashville, O., 
and points intermediate thereto on the Norfolk & Western Railway; 
(f) Helena, Ark., and (g) Washington, D. C., and Baltimore, Md. ‘Lhe 
radius originally was 150 miles but was gradually extended to 360 
miles, which is the distance within which the most acute truck compe- 
tition exists. Originally the experimental rates applied from only a 
few principal jobbing points and on comparatively few commodities, 
but now they apply from all principal jobbing points, and at hundreds 
of additional points taking group rates, and the description of com- 
modities comprises about 30 pages in the tariffs. Whenever a new 
movement develops additional rates are established under this plan. 
Third class was made the minimum rate in order to relieve passenger- 
train service, which has been handling an abnormally heavy volume 
of passengers, express, baggage and mail. ‘Traffic rated below third 
class immediately shifted to the trucks, which demonstrates how keen 
the truck competition is. . .. The present minimum express charge is 
the rate for 100 pounds but not less than 58 cents. . . . The traffic is 
limited to what can be expeditiously handled... . 


For distances exceeding 360 miles, express service generally is 
superior to that of trucks. ‘Therefore normal express rates apply and 
generally exceed the aggregate of the intermediate rates which have 
been reduced under this plan. For example, from Atlanta to Kaleigh 
(N. C.), 421 miles, the normal first-class express rate is $3.36, approved 
by this Commission. It exceeds aggregate-of-intermediate rates to and 
beyond Monroe, N. C.; namely, $2.40, $2.05, and $1.67 on classes 1, 2 
and 3, respectively. To make the intermediate rates applicable for 
distances exceeding 360 miles would result in extending the so-called 
southern plan into long hauls and into territory where truck competi- 
tion is not as keen as in the south. For example, it would produce rates 
lower than the approved normal express basis from Seattle, Wash., 
Chicago, Ill., Portland, Me., and innumerable points in other territories, 
to the south. Where expeditious service is controlling the trucks can- 
not compete with express service for hauls greatly in excess of 360 
MUGS. « ss 


The Commission stated that revenues under the “southern 
plan” had increased steadily from $1,888,925 in 1933 to $6,804,- 
064 in 1936 and $5,956,192 in 1937; that the relation of revenue 
under this plan to total express revenues increased gradually 
from 2.85 per cent in September, 1932, to a high of 32.53 per 
cent in 1936, then declined gradually to 21.63 per cent in June, 
1941, and an estimated 15 per cent in April, 1943, and that the 
decline was due to restrictions as to size and weight of indi- 
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vidual pieces and “other necessary limitations on shipments 
under the plan.” It said the facts in the proceeding showed 
that the rates considered had been successful, that they were 
remunerative, and that they were necessary to met truck com- 
petition. It stated that intervening shippers’ organizations stren- 
uously objected to cancellation. of the express rates “whether 
by virtue of the operation of section 4 or otherwise.” Orig- 
inally, it said, Lynchburg was not included in the southern 
plan, but was added because of its competition with Richmond, 
Va., and Baltimore, in shipping shoes, for example, to the 
south. The Commission said withdrawal of these rates at Lynch- 
burg would result in serious loss of business there. 

The material part of the order by which relief is granted 
to the Railway Express Agency in this proceeding (fourth sec- 
tion order No. 15277) follows: 


It is ordered, That applicant be, and it is hereby, (a) authorized (1) ~ 


to establish and maintain any-quantity commodity express rates, on 
merchandise and perishable products, not lower than the equivalent of 
corresponding rates all-rail, on like traffic less-than-carload, classified 
first- to third-class, inclusive, in the applicable freight classification, in- 
cluding multiple and percentages thereof, also rates the equivalent of 
third-class freight rates on commodities classified at not lower than fifth 
class in the applicable freight classification, for distances not exceed- 
ing approximately 360 miles (a) between stations served by the express 
agency south and east of the Potomac, Ohio, and Mississippi Rivers, and 
(b) over certain lines into adjacent territories as far as Cincinnati and 
Ashville, Ohio, Evansville, Ind., Centralia, Ill., St. Louis, Mo., Helena, 
Ark., Washington, D. C., and Baltimore, Md., as described in the appli- 
cations, and to maintain higher rates on like property from, to, and be- 
tween intermediate points without observing the long-and-short-haul 
provision of section 4; Provided, That (a) rates from, to, and between 
such higher-rated intermediate points for 360 miles and less shall not 
exceed rates constructed on the same basis as rates from and to more 
distant lower-rated points, (b) rates at higher-rated intermediate points 
for distances in excess of 360 miles shall not be increased, except as 
authorized by this Commission, and (c) rates at higher-rated inter- 
mediate points for distances of 360 miles and less shall in no case ex- 
ceed the lowest combination of rates subject to the interstate commerce 
act; and (2) to maintain existing rates from and to points where the 
distance exceeds 360 miles without observing the aggregate-ot-inter- 
mediates provision of section 4 of the interstate commerce act in those 
instances where the aggregate-of-intermediate rates are lower than the 
through rates due to the use as intermediate factors of the rates 
authorized in (1) above. 

And it is further ordered, That all other and further relief prayed 
by these applications be, and the same is hereby, denied eftective 
June 15, 1945. 

The Commission does not hereby approve any rates that may be 
filed under this authority, all such rates being subject to complaint, 
investigation and correction if in conflict with any provision of the 
interstate commerce act. 


I. C. C. Adviee on Motor Financing 


In its report in MC F-2740, Pacific Freight Lines—Issuance 
of Notes, made public after the issuance by it of a short no- 
tice of its approval of the proposal of Pacific Freight Lines, of 
Los Angeles, Calif., to issue promissory notes in the amount 
of $500,000 and to use the proceeds for purchase of new motor 
vehicles and to provide additional working capital (see Traffic 
World, March 24, p. 701), the Commission, division 4, expressed 
disapproval of a request by the applicant for authority to issue 
notes from time to time “so long as the aggregate principal 
amount of those notes outstanding does not exceed $500,000 
at any one time.” It proceeded to offer some advice on the 
subject of issuance of short-term notes by motor carriers. 


The Commission said the applicant sought to justify that 
request by stating that, in addition to financial requirements 
for new equipment and terminal facilities, it had a monthly 
payroll of about $208,500, that it was obliged to spend period- 
ically each year about $137,500 for license fees, real estate and 
other property taxes, and social security and old age pen- 
sions; that expenditures for such purposes must be made from 
time to time in large sums, and that it would not be practicable 
to make separate applications for authority to issue a note 
or notes in each instance when additional funds were required 
in excess of current cash available. 


“We are unwilling to grant authority for the future in the 
manner suggested,’ the Commission said. “If granted, there 
would be practically no limitation on the purposes for which 
such notes might be issued or on the use made of the pro- 
ceeds. .. . Also, in our opinion applicant’s proposal to meet its 
financial requirements over a long period through short-term 
borrowings, as planned, is unsound and should not be ap- 
proved.” 

Continuing, the Commission said, in part: 


Issuance of notes to finance purchase of equipment ordinarily is 
in accord with sound practice, but caution must be exercised, par- 
ticularly in periods of abnormal traffic, to keep the amount of short- 
term notes outstanding within reasonable limits in relation to a carrier’s 
total capitalization and past earnings, in order to avoid possible disaster 
in the event of a sharp decline in traffic. With respect to such class 
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of notes, we do not agree that it is impracticable to seek authority fo 
their issue as required. 

With respect to issue of notes for other purposes mentioned py 
applicant: Use of short-term notes by a carrier with inadequate workin, 
capital to finance construction and installation of new terminal facilitie, 
as planned, appears unsound. Nor should a carrier such as applicant 
the earnings of which have been good, find it necessary continually 
issue short-term notes, in excess of the $100,000 exemption containgg 
in section 214, for meeting payrolls and paying taxes. It is apparent 
from applicant’s balance sheet that it is undercapitalized and is jp 
need of additional working capital for meeting recurring expenses of 
the nature indicated. Such need is, and apparently will be, a gp. 
tinuing one, and sound financing dictates a more permanent solution 
than that afforded by recurrent short-term borrowings in amounts 
exceeding the indicated exemption. ...It appears that applicant’s lag 
of working capital results, in part at least, from the use of funds {o; 
acquisition of assets not immediately useful in the conduct of its opera. 
tions. A comparison of its balance sheets as of December 31, 1942, an, 
November 30, 1944, respectively, shows a net increase during the inter. were 


a bas 





vening period in nonoperating property of $138,063. Such increase js hereil 
not explained, but considering applicant’s needs for additional capita) V 
it would appear difficult to justify expenditures of the amount indicate, assail 


for property of such nature. assail 


oe é that 
The Commission said the balance sheet as of November first 


30, 1944, showed assets aggregating $2,743,449, consisting of: 
Current assets $494,978, principally receivables from associated 
companies ($197,454) and material and supplies ($198,048). Bl 
carrier-operating property, less depreciation, $1,603,730; non. 

operating property, less depreciation, $534,412; intangible prop. 

erty, less amortization, $40,458; investment securities and ad. Yor! 
vances $17,925, and deferred debits $51,946. Liabilities of the divi: 
applicant, it said, were: Current liabilities, $636,696, chiefly Exp 
payables to associated companies ($81,571), accounts payable moc 
($371,571) and taxes accrued ($105,769); advances payable, com 
$10,258; deferred credits, $151,859; reserves, $34,348; capital ban 
stock, $640,900, and surplus—unearned $123,690, and earned Wa 
$1,145,698. The Commission added that applicant’s income 


statements for 1942, 1943 and the first 11 months of 1944, Tish 

respectively, showed net income after provision for income ton 
taxes of $93,432, $57,494 and $18,238. 

LIOR spa 

for 

Rates on Army-Discarded Shoes bus 

The Commission, division 3, in a report in No. 29053, Henry on 

L. Stimson as the Secretary of War vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish be 

et al., has found unreasonable for the future, to the extent they ne 

may exceed rates resulting from a rating of 50 per cent of for 

first class, the carload rates on boots or shoes, old, used, having a! 

value other than for reclamation of raw materials, but has In 

found not unreasonable for the past the rates based on 55 per tio 


cent of first class charged by the railroads on carload ship- th 
ments on such footwear and the rates based on 85 per cent sh 
of first class on less-than-carload shipments. The rate pre lo 
scribed for the future was made subject to a minimum not 


exceeding 36,000 pounds. 
The Secretary of War had alleged unreasonableness of 
the assailed carload rates to the extent they exceeded 35 per 
cent of first class, and unreasonableness of the less-carload to 
rates to the extent they exceeded rates based on 55 per cent al 
of first class (see Traffic World, Dec. 2, 1944, p. 1433). The 1 
shipments involved moved from military posts, camps and Ir 
stations in the United States, and from ports, to Buford, Ga. a 
and Hannibal, Mo., where, according to the report, the War Ir 
Department had established, in 1942, plants for the purpose b 
of reconditioning unserviceable or discarded shoes of military 0 
personnel. A 
The Commission said that, of a total of 1,753,844 pairs 
of shoes received at the Buford and Hannibal plants in a f 
three-month period through January, 1944, about 35.6 per cent t 
were sold as salvage at an average price of 6.13 cents a pail; f 
that some of the shoes and boots required “minor handling” a 
for reconditioning, but that 14.4 per cent were rebuilt with s 


new inner and outer soles, taps and heels, while 48.4 per cent | 
required replacement of a portion of the upper in addition | 
to inner and outer soles, taps and heels. 

After observing that the general average cost of recondi- 
tioning was $2.776 a pair, that reconditioned shoes were valued 
at $3.555 a pair “or 90 per cent of the new shoe value,” and 
that the complainant computed the average value of the shoes 
here involved as 52 cents a pair, including those having salvage 
value, the Commission observed that about 65 per cent of the 
shoes were suitable for reconditioning. 

“The general rule in classifying used articles,” the Com- 
mission said, “is that the used article is entitled to a lower 
rating than the new article of the same kind only when the 
used article has no value except as junk or scrap. There is n0 
justification, however, for a lower rating for the discarded 
shoes than for new shoes considering the facts that the dis- 
carded shoes are not purchased for use but for reconditionin?, 
that the value of the discarded shoes averages approximately 
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15 per cent of the value of the reconditioned shoes, and that 
approximately 50 per cent of the weight of the shipments be- 
comes scrap leather.” 

In its conclusions, the Commission said: 


Defendants, over objection of complainant, introduced certain evi- 
dence with reference to land-grant deductions, and argued that such 
deductions must be considered by the Commission in determining the 
adequacy Of the revenues derived from the service performed by the 
carriers. The fact that land-grant deductions would be available to 
the United States Government is of no weight in the determination 
and prescription of a reasonable rate. Monolith Portland Cement Co. 
ys. Atchison, T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 169 I. C. C. 689. 

While our findings will result in reduced rates for future applica- 
tion, it dées not necessarily follow that such rates should be used as 
a basis for an award of reparation on shipments which have moved 
in the past. In our judgment the rates charged on such shipments 
were not at such a level as would warrant an award of reparation 

rein. 
= We find that the assailed rates were not unreasonable, that the 
assailed less-than-carload rates are not unreasonable, but that the 
assailed carload rates for the future will be unreasonable to the extent 
that they may exceed rates resulting from a rating of 50 per cent of 
first class, subject to a minimum not exceeding 36,000 pounds. 


Blue Express Freight Forwarder 


Effective May 24 to December 31, Blue Express, Inc., New 
York, N. Y., has been granted authority by the Commission, 
division 4, by a report and permit and order in FF-105, Blue 
Express, Inc., Freight Forwarder Application, to forward com- 
modities generally when consigned for export, in interstate 
commerce, from New York to Laredo, Tex., and ports in Ala- 
bama, California, Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi, Oregon, and 
Washington. Blue Express, Inc., said the division, is a wholly 
owned subsidiary of Bluefries-New York, Inc., an old-estab- 
lished company engaged principally as shipping agent and cus- 
toms broker. 

Prior to the present national emergency when shipping 
space was regularly available on ships leaving New York for 
foreign ports, said the division, Bluefries did not engage in 
business as a freight forwarder. In May, 1942, the division 
continued, because of war conditions, Bluefries, as well as 
other brokers that were engaged in the same type of business, 
began the forwarding of customers’ property from New York to 
south Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific coast ports. This freight- 
forwarding operation, the division continued, represented only 
a small portion of Bluefries’ total business, and Blue Express, 
Inc., was organized to continue the freight-forwarding opera- 
tions. Since the institution of the forwarder service, it said, 
the applicant or its predecessor has assembled and consolidated 
shipments at New York and forwarded them by rail in carload 
lots to other ports where vessel space was available. 


CLIPPER CARLOADING CO. PERMIT 


Authority to operate as a freight forwarder with respect 
to commodities generally from points in 19 eastern, midwestern 
and southern states and the District of Columbia to points in 
13 southern and western states, from points in Illinois and 
Indiana to points in nine eastern states and between Illinois 
and Indiana points, on the one hand, and, on the other, points 
in New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania has been granted 
by the Commission, division 4, to the Clipper Carloading Co., 
of Chicago, Ill., in a report in FF-128, Clipper Carloading Co. 
Application. 

The Commission said the applicant began consolidating and 
forwarding of mercandise in interstate commerce in 1938, and 
that it used rail service in transporting merchandise carloads 
from assembly points to break-bulk points. The specific origin 
and destination states covered by the authority granted were 
shown in the report as follows: 


From points in Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
West Virginia, North Carolina, Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, Indiana, 
Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin and District of Columbia to points in 
Louisiana, Texas, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Idaho, 
Utah, Arizona, Nevada, California, Oregon and Washington; from 
points in Illinois and Indiana to points in Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Maine and District of Columbia, and between Illinois-Indiana points and 
New York-New Jersey-Pennsylvania points. 


Motor Exemption Question 


The motor-carrier operations of three railroads, conducted 
under a unified management and control, were not within the 
partial exemption of the second proviso of section 206 (a) of 
the interstate commerce act following the extension of the 
Operations of one of these roads into a different state, the 
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Commission, division 5, concluded in MC 54935, Kewaunee, 
Green Bay & Western Railroad Co.; The Ahnapee & Western 
Railway Co. Registration Application, and dismissed the ap- 
plication, effective June 1. The proceeding was disposed of in 
a joint report the title proceeding of which was MC 58273, 
Sub. 1, Green Bay & Western Railroad Co. Common Carrier 
Application, embracing the aforementioned MC 54935 and also 
MC 54935, Sub. 1, Kewaunee, Green Bay & Western Railroad 
and The Ahnapee & Western Railway Joint Common Carrier 
Application. 

“In view of our conclusions in the title proceeding that 
public convenience and necessity require operation, in inter- 
state or foreign commerce, by Western as a common carrier 
by motor vehicle, in more than one state, it is no longer neces- 
sary to consider the question of whether its operation by 
railroad in both Wisconsin and Minnesota removes the motor- 
carrier operations of Kewaunee and Ahnapee from the claimed 
exemption, but there does remain for consideration the issue 
of whether, if the motor-carrier authority granted Western 
is exercised, Kewaunee and Ahnapee, following the institution 
of motor-carrier operations by Western between points in 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, may then lawfully continue to engage 
in operations wholly within one state under the claimed ex- 
emption,” said the division. 

Quoting the portion of section 206 (a) material to the 
instant proceeding, the division further said: 


The operations of the three applicant railroads admittedly are 
conducted under unified management and control with common officers. 
They connect at Green Bay and are so conducted and interrelated that 
when Western extends its operation into Minnesota the motor carrier 
operations of the three applicants for all practical purposes will be 
those of a single carrier. In situations analagous to the one here 
presented, we have deemed it necessary to disregard the corporate 
forms and to review the substance of the situation in order to prevent 
defeat of the regulatory purposes of the act. Compare Missouri Pac. 
R. R. Common Carrier Application, 22 M. C. C. 321, and Clark-Callahan, 
Inc., Common Carrier Application, 41 M. C. C. 693. In view of the 
foregoing, and in disregarding corporate entities, it is clear that the 
“‘operations’’ of Kewaunee and Ahnapee would not be confined to a 
single state. Under such circumstances, we conclude that their opera- 
tions following the extension of Western’s operations into Minnesota, 
would not be within the partial exemption of the second proviso of 
section 206(a) and that they may not operate, in interstate or foreign 
commerce, without appropriate authority from this Commission. Accord- 
ingly, the application for registration in No. MC-54935 will be dismissed. 


In MC 58273, Sub. 1, the division granted a certificate, 
with conditions, for motor-carrier transportation by the Green 
Bay & Western of general commodities between specified 
Minnesota and Wisconsin points, one of the. conditions being 
that the motor-carrier service should be limited to that which 
was auxiliary to, or supplemental of, its rail service. 

In MC 54935, Sub. 1, the division granted separate cer- 
tificates, with conditions, to the Kewaunee, Green Bay & West- 
ern and the Ahnapee & Western, respectively, for motor-carrier 
transportation of general commodities between specified Wis- 
consin points, one of the conditions being that the service 
should be limited to that which was auxiliary to, or supple- 
mental of, the applicants’ rail service. 

Commissioner Patterson noted a dissent in part. 


WATHEN WATER APPLICATION 


By a report on reconsideration the Commission, division 4, 
in W-738, Wathen & Co. Contract Carrier Application, has 
granted an amended certificate and order, effective June 13. 
The division found that Lottie V. Wathen (John H. Skeen and 
Harry E. Silverwood, committee), doing business as Wathen 
& Co., Baltimore, Md., in the capacity of managing operator 
of the vessels of which Lottie V. and Robert B. Wathen were 
managing owners, had been in bona fide operation as a common 
carrier by non-self-propelled vessels with the use of separate 
towing vessels, in the transportation of commodities generally, 
between ports and points along the Atlantic Coast, Atlantic 
Intracoastal Waterway and inland tributary waterways, from 
Massachusetts to South Carolina, inclusive, but not including 
ports and points on the Hudson river that were not within 
New York harbor and contiguous harbors. 


BURLINGTON-ROCK ISLAND LEASE 


The Commission, division 4, by a report and order in Fi- 
nance No. 14400, Burlington-Rock Island Railroad Co. Lease, 
has approved, with conditions, a lease by Joseph B. Fleming 
and Aaron Colnon, trustees of the Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf 
Railway Co. and the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway 
Co., and by the Fort Worth & Denver City Railway Co.; of the 
properties and rights of the Burlington-Rock Island between 
Teague and Galveston, Tex. The Commission prescribed de- 
tailed conditions with respect to employes adversely affected. 

The division said the instant proposal was intended as a 
step toward placing the Burlington-Rock Island in funds to 
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repay its debts and become a solvent company. It was expected, 
continued the division, that the proposed arrangement would 
tend to accomplish the desired end by eliminating expenses 
that were incurred by the Burlington-Rock Island as an oper- 
ating carrier, without increasing the lessees’ present expense 
except to a minor extent. The applicants, according to the 
division, not only expected to retain the traffic that otherwise 
would be transported by the Burlington-Rock Island, but stated 
that they had reasonable grounds for expecting that, as lessees, 
they would be able to increase the volume of the traffic. 

“The applicants propose to enter into a new agreement 
with the lessor amending the lease of June 1, 1931, so as to 
include therein all the lessor’s remaining railroad, trackage 
rights between Houston and Galveston, rights under agreements 
with the Houston Belt & Terminal Railway Co. and the Port 
Terminal Railroad Association, and leasehold interest in prop- 
erty of the Galveston Terminal Railway Co.” said the division. 


Commission Reports 


(An asterisk before the docket number means that the report 
will not be printed in full in the permanent series of Comméesion 
reports. Mimeographed copies of such reports in fuil may be ob- 
tained by prompt application to the Commission.) 


Churning Cream 


No. 29028, Lakeville Creamery Co. vs. Railway Express 
Agency, Inc., et al. By division 2. Baggage-car service com- 
bination rail rates and second-class merchandise express rates 
on churning cream from points on lines of the Northern Pa- 
cific, Great Northern and Soo Line in Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
the Dakotas and Montana to Lakeville, Minn., not unreasonable 
or unduly prejudicial in past, but, for the future, unreason- 
able but not unduly prejudicial and preferential to extent they 
exceed or may exceed commodity-rate express scale shown 
in appendix to the report (not herein reproduced) plus the 
present charges of 2 cents each for 5-gallon cans, 5 cents each for 
8-gallon cans and 6 cents each for 10-gallon cans for each 
transfer in transit requiring the actual handling of the cans 
by the defendants, and as provided in the present express 
tariff containing this scale. The Commission said the com- 
plainants for some years had tried unsuccessfully to get the 
Northern Pacific, the Great Northern and the Soo Line to 
put the commodity rate express scale into effect on joint-line 
service; that the express agency had shown a favorable atti- 
tude, but that these three railroads wanted to handle the 
traffic themselves and refused to allow its movement over their 
lines by express except at the much higher second-class mer- 
chandise rates. The Commission said there was no showing 
of record that the possession by the three railroads named of 
some of the express agency’s stock gave them control of the 
express rates or made the express agency their agent. It con- 
cluded its report with the statements that no order would be 
entered at this time; that the defendants would be given “a 
reasonable time” to decide for which kind of service, baggage- 
car or express, or both, they would establish the rates found 
reasonable, and that, if the defendants failed to file the re- 
quired tariffs within a reasonable time, the matter might be 
brought to the Commission’s attention for appropriate action. 


Cereal Foods 


_I. and S. No. 5320, Cereal Foods, Colorado to West. By 
division 3. Proposal of railroads serving points in Colorado 
and Utah to cancel commodity rate of 53 cents a hundred 
pounds, minimum 30,000 pounds (subject to actual weight 
when car loaded to full visible capacity), from Colorado com- 
mon points, including Denver, to Utah common points, in- 
cluding Salt Lake City, Ogden and Provo, and to establish in 
lieu thereof a rate of 78 cents, minimum 10,000 pounds for 
cars 40 ft. 7 in. and less in length and 16,200 pounds for cars 
larger than that but not exceeding 50 ft. 6 in. in length, found 
not just and reasonable with respect to proposed minimum 
weight for the larger-size cars. The Commission said the 
proposed 78-cent rate would be just and reasonable if made 
subject to minima of 10,000 pounds for shipments in cars 40 ft. 
7 in. and less in length and 15,000 pounds for cars over 40 ft. 
6 in. long but less than 50 ft. 6 in. in length. Schedules filed 
to become effective Aug. 26, 1944, suspended on protests of 
Pophitt Cereal Co. of Denver and the Price Administrator 
until March 26, ordered canceled on or before April 26 without 


prejudice to filing of new schedules in conformity with con- 
clusions stated in the report. 


Forwarder Rates 


No. 29125, Samuel E. Lifschultz and American Bank & 
Trust Co. of Chicago, as Trustees, doing business as Lifschultz 
Fast Freight vs. Arthur J. Brown, doing business as A. B. C. 
Freight Forwarding. By the Commission, division 3. Complaint 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


dismissed. Found that assailed rates maintained by defendant 
freight forwarder from Manhattan borough, New York, N, y. 
to Chicago and Aurora, Ill., and points taking the same rate 
that included a pick-up service unrestricted as to minimun 
weight of shipments, that were lower than rates from Bronx 
borough, Brooklyn, and Jamaica, N. Y., and Newark and Jerse 
City, N. J., to the same destinations, and that were lower than 
the rates from Chicago and Aurora to Manhattan boroy 
were not shown to be unreasonably low, unduly preferential of 
Manhattan borough, unduly prejudicial to Bronx borough 
Brooklyn, Jamaica, Newark, Jersey City, Chicago, or Aurora, 
or otherwise unlawful. The division further said that particy. 
larly in view of the defendant’s lower transportation costs jp 
connection with traffic from Manhattan to Chicago and Aurora 
than on like traffic between the same points in the reverse 
direction, the maintenance by defendant of lower rates on west. 
bound shipments than on eastbound traffic did not constitute 
undue prejudice or preference. The division further said that 
considering also the lower trucking expenses paid by the de. 
fendant in Manhattan than in the other New York area points, 
the lower rates from Manhattan than from the other origin 
points to Chicago and Aurora did not appear unduly prefer. 
ential or prejudicial. 


Commission Motor Reports 


(An asterisk defore the docker aumber means that the report 
will not be printed wn full in the permanent series of motor carrier 
reports of the Commission. Mimeographed copies of such reports in 
tull may be obtained by prompt application to the Commission.) 


*MC 36536, Sub. No. 1, Hoffman’s Motor Transportation, 
Belleville, N. J. On reconsideration, by division 5, findings in 
prior report, decided Sept. 1, 1944, modified so as to revise the 
condition’ imposed therein with respect to surrender of the 
“grandfather” certificate held by applicant in MC 36536. The 
Commission observed that, in the prior report, the applicant 
received authority to transport heavy commodities requiring 
special equipment, contractors’ materials, supplies and equip- 
ment moving in connection therewith, and dining cars, between 
points in Conn., Del., Md., Mass., N. J., N. Y., R. I., D. C. and 
Pa., east of Susquehanna River, over irregular routes, subject 
to condition that applicant surrender the certificate in MC 
36536. It said that the purpose of the condition was to obviate 
a grant of duplicate authority, but that the authority granted 
in the prior report duplicated only a part of the “grandfather” 
authority. It modified the condition previously imposed so as 
to condition the authority granted on surrender by the applicant 
of the “grandfather” certificate for elimination therefrom of 
authority to transport contractors’ equipment, machinery and 
supplies, and dining cars, between Newcastle and Wilmington, 
Del., Baltimore, Md., Washington, D. C., Westerly and Prov- 
idence, R. I., and points in Conn., Mass., N. J., N. Y. and Conn., 
and those in Pa. east of the Susquehanna, over irregular routes. 

*MC 70380, Warren G. Shayler, Oklahoma City, Okla. On 
further hearing, findings in prior report on further hearing, 42 
M. C. C. 337 (original report 28 M. C. C. 113), modified by 
division 5, and certificate granted for continuance of operation 
as to general and specified commodities to and from designated 
points or territory in Ill., Ia., Mo. and Okla., over irregular 
routes. 

*MC 85239, Weimar Storage Co., Inc., Elizabeth, N. J, 
embracing Sub. No. 1, Same. On further hearing, by division 5, 
in MC 85239, findings in prior report, 42 M. C. C. 841, modified, 
and certificate granted for continuance of operation as to (1) 
general commodities, with exceptions, and specified commodi- 
ties, between designated points in N. Y. and N. J. and (2) house- 
hold goods between specified points and areas in N. Y. and 
N. J., on the one hand, and, on the other, points in Conn., Del., 
Md., Mass., N. Y., N. J., Pa., R. I. and D. C. Certificate granted 
also in Sub. No. 1, as to specified commodities, in bulk, in tank 


trucks, between described points or territories in Conn., N. Y. 
and N. J. 


*MC 89314, Sub. No. 1, Thomas W. and W. Thayer Martin, 
dba Martin Brothers, Bessemer, Pa. Certificate granted. Coal, 
building materials, and road building and maintenance mate- 
rials between points in Beaver, Butler, Crawford, Erie, Law- 
rence, Mercer and Venango counties, Pa., on the one hand, and, 
on the other, points in Ashtabula, Columbiana, Cuyahoga, Lake, 
Mahoning and Trumbull counties, O., over irregular routes. 

*MC 95042, Sub. No. 3, Milton Godick, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Permit granted. New furniture, uncrated, from points in north- 
ern New Jersey to New York, N. Y., over irregular routes. 

*MC 104881, Sub. No. 2, Ross C. Gay and J. T. Gay, dba 
Gay Truck Line, Ripley, Miss. Certificate granted (on condi- 
tion that applicants request revocation of certificate issued to 
them in Sub. No. 1), as to general commodities, with excep- 
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To Manufacturers 
Planning Now 
For Future Selling 


Tank cars, designed and built by General 
American, give any bulk liquid the safest, 
surest, most economical transportation. 
General American Terminals give bulk 
liquids full protection against contamina- 
tion, require no investment on your part. 


How General American Engineers Can Help You 


In all divisions, our research engineers are ready to work with you now. 
For example, they will design General American process equipment and 
installations, proven in war and peace, to be built to your exact require- 
ments. General American equipment gives you manufacturing econo- 
mies, protects your quality standards, and recovers profitable by-products. 


Write for These Informative Bulletins 


General American pressure vessels, tanks, dryers, and filters are de- 
scribed fully in our bulletins, Series X-45. Send for them and ask for 
any other desired information about our nation-wide services to all 
American industry. 

General American Refrigerator Cars insure 


freshness of your food products and guard 
flavors, for greater consumer acceptance, 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION 


CORPORATION 
Chicago 











Builders and Operators of Bulk Liquid Process Equipment 
Specialized Railroad Freight Cars Storage Terminals of All Kinds 


Pressure Vessels and Aeroceach Precooling Service for 
Other Welded Equipment Motor Coaches Fruits and Vegetables 
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tions, between Memphis, Tenn., and Walnut, Miss., over speci- 
fied route, serving designated intermediate and off-route points. 

*MC 105220, Joseph P. Yarrington, Monmouth, III. Permit 
granted as to merchandise dealt in, by wholesale and retail 
general mercantile establishments, and equipment, etc., used 
in conduct of such business, between Monmouth, IIl., and 
Burlington, Fairfield, Mt. Pleasant, and Washington, Ia., over 
irregular routes. 

*MC 96533, George W. Hayden, Corinth, Ky., contract car- 
rier. Permit granted. Malt beverages, in containers, from Cin- 
cinnati, O., to Lexington, Ky., over U. S. highway 25, with 
empty malt-beverage containers on return, serving no inter- 
mediate points. 

*MC 54843, Sub. 3, M. H. Racheau, New Iberia, La., ex- 
tension. Certificate granted, with conditions, Commissioner Lee 
concurring. Oil field and oil refinery equipment, materials, and 
supplies between all Louisiana points, and between 14 Louisiana 
parishes, on the one hand, and, on the other, all points in 
Mississippi and Texas, over irregular routes. 

*MC 30605, Sub. 45, Santa Fe Trail Transportation Co., 
Wichita, Kan., extension. Certificate granted, Chairman Rogers 
dissenting. General commodities, with exceptions, between Ran- 
dolph and Herington, Kan., over U. S. highway 77, serving 
Junction City, Kan., as an intermediate point. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 

No. 28984, Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc. vs. C. M. St. P. & 
P. et al. Order of December 22, 1944, further modified to postpone 
effective date thereof until further order of Commission. 

No. 29034, Pennsylvania Drilling Co. vs. B. & M. et al. Com- 
plainant’s petition for reopening and reconsideration, denied and com- 
plainant’s motion to strike certain statements in record, overruled. 

No. 29101, Zenith Dredge Co. vs. Northern Pacific. Reopened for 
oral hearing on June 8, at 9:30 o’clock a. m., at Duluth Hotel, Duluth, 
Minn., before Examiner Stiles. Order of December 5, 1944, further 
modified to postpone effective date thereof until further order of Com- 
mission. 

MC-C 443, Continental Mining and Smelting Corp. et al. vs. Saw 
Mill Supply, Inc. Request of defendant that complaint be made more 
definite and certain, denied. 

1. & S. M-2298, Boots, shoes, and paints in New England, and |. & 
S. M-2303, Boots and shoes from New England points to New York. 
Petition of New England Motor Rate Bureau, Ine., for an indefinite 
stay of order of July 27, 1944, for vacation of said order of July 27, 
1944, for reopening for further hearing, and for further relief, denied. 

MC-F 2600, C. W. Falwell, Jr., control; Falwell Fast Freight, Inc., 
purchase, W. B. Draper, and Evans Line, Inc. Time within which 
replies to petition of Brooks Transportation Co., Inc., for reconsidera- 
tion may be filed, extended to March 29. Period within which authority 
granted in order of February 22, may be exercised, extended to 
June 22. 
MC 44609, Missouri Pacific Railroad Co., common carrier applica- 
tion. Reopened for reconsideration. 

MC-F 2533, E. W. Harlan et al., control; Bruce Motor Freight, Inc., 
purchase, G. E. and E. I. Bruce, and MC-F 2534, Charles Iles and Harold 
McKinney, control, Bruce Motor Freight, Inc. Time within which peti- 
tions for reconsideration may be filed, extended to May 1. 

MC-F 2713, Citizens Truck Co., purchase, Marr Freight Transit, 

Application dismissed. 
MC 102593, Sub. 1, G. W. Sparrow, 
formerly MC 79140, Earl Ridings, 
opened for further hearing. 

1. & S. 5271, Liquefied petroleum gas in south and southwest, and 
Fourth Section Application 20563, Liquefied petroleum gas from south- 
west. Reopened for reconsideration, and respondents’ request for re- 
argument, denied. Order of October 11, 1944, further modified to post- 
pone effective date thereof until further order of Commission. 


Inc. 


common carrier application, 
common carrier application. Ke- 


MOTOR FINANCE CASES 

MC F-2754, Mercury Motors, Inc.—Purchase—C. Herbert Taylor. 
Extension granted to May 2, of time for compliance with conditions of 
order of March 2, granting temporary authority under section 210a(b). 

MC F-2764, J. Austgen—Purchase—Milwaukee Truck Service, Inc. 
Application for authority under section 210a(b) of J. Austgen, dba 
Austgen Express & Storage Co., of Chicago Heights, Ill., for temporary 
operation of motor-carrier rights of Milwaukee Truck Service, Inc., 
of Chicago, Ill., granted March 27, with conditions. 

MC F-2773, Frank E. Brophy—Control; Munroe and Arnold-Merritt 
Express, Inc.—Purchase—Edward R. Dysart. Application for authority 
under section 210a(b) of Munroe and Arnold-Merritt Express, Inc., of 
Salem, Mass., for temporary operation of a portion of the motor-carrier 
rights of Edward R. Dysart, dba Dysart’s Transportation, of Bangor, 
Me., granted March 27, with conditions. 

MC F-1933, Robert Black—Control; Black Motor Lines, Inc.—Lease 
—Southeast Arkansas Freight Line, Inc. Findings in prior report, 38 
M. C. C. 817, decided December 31, 1942, modified to authorize lease 
of operating rights of Southeast Arkansas Freight Line, Inc., of Pine 
Bluff, Ark., upon modified terms, and acquisition by Robert Black, of 
El Dorado, of control of said operating rights through said lease. 

MC F-2269, J. R. Oden et al.—Control; Malone Freight Lines, Inc.— 
Purchase—Howard Hall Company, Inc. (1) Purchase by Malone Freight 
Lines, Inc., of Birmingham, Ala., of certain operating rights and prop- 
erty of Howard Hall Co., Inc., also of Birmingham, and acquisition of 
control of said operating rights and property by J. R. Oden, R. J. 


“Fadool, Robert R. Jones, Huston L. LaClair, J. M. G. Parker, A. C. 


Ramsay, Jr., and Priscilla Y. Sours, all of Birmingham, through said 
purchase, approved and authorized, subject to conditions. (2) Applica- 
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tion of Howard Hall for authority to join with other applicants in 
acquiring control of certain operating rights and property Of vendor 
through the purchase by vendee, dismissed. 

MC F-2412, C. D. Thomas et al.—Control; Airline Motor Coaches 
Inc.—Lease—Forest S. Whittlesey. On further consideration, lease jy, 
Airline Motor Coaches, Inc., of Nacogdoches, Tex., of certain operatip 
rights of Forest S. Whittlesey, doing business as East Texas Motor 
Coaches, of Jasper, Tex., and acquisition of control of said operating 
rights by C. D. Thomas, G. W. Hyde, Mrs. Clarence T. English, ang 
Mrs. N. B. Bunting (executrix), through said lease, approved and 
authorized. Prior report decided February 6. 

MC F-2485, J. R. Oden et al.—Control; Malone Freight Lines, Ine. 
—Purchase—Robert H. Crates. Purchase by Malone Freight Lines, Ine. 
of Birmingham, Ala., of operating rights of Robert H. Crates, doing 
business as Tennessee-Alabama Transport Co., of Chattanooga, Tenn. 
and acquisition of control of said operating rights by J. R. Oden 
Parker Evans, J. M. G. Parker, Houston L. LaClair, A. C. Ramsay, Jy, 
Robert R. Jones, and R. J. Fadool, all of Birmingham, through said 
purchase, approved and authorized, subject to condition. 

MC-F-2747, D. J. MacDonald et al.—Purchase—C. Paul Sandifur, 
Purchase by D. J. MacDonald, William S. Hawkins, Burl C. Hagadone. 
Loretta Kulp, and Floyd L. Smith, partners, doing business as Interlake 
Transportation Co., of Coeur d'Alene, Idaho, of the operating rights 
of C. Paul Sandifur, doing business as Farragut Bus Lines, of Spokane 
Wash., approved and authorized, subject to condition. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and order in F. D. No. 14825, Lehigh & New England Rail. 
road Co. Notes, granting authority to issue not exceeding $1,156,0H 
of promissory notes in further evidence, but not in payment, of the 


unpaid principal on certain conditional-sale and lease agreements, 
Approved. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS | 


MC F-2769 (supplemental), Robert G. Hayes and Mariam C. Hayes 
ask to be joined as parties applicant and granted authority to control 
the operations proposed to be acquired by Central Motor Lines, Inc, 
of Kannapolis, Inc. The latter had asked authority to purchase certain 
operating rights of R. Glenn Winecoff, of Cabarrus, N. C. (See Traffic 
World, March 3, p. 520.) 

Finance No. 14866, Chicago, Saint Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Rail- 
way Co., asks authority to assume, as party to the C. St. P., M. &0, 
Ry. Co. equipment trust of 1945, and as lessee provided for thereunder, 
obligation and liability in respect of $1,570,000 of certificates to be 
issued and sold under the aforementioned equipment trust, to be 
dated May 1. The applicant said it proposed to purchase and lease 
two 1,000-horsepower diesel electric switching locomotives, three 660- 
horsepower diesel electric switching locomotives, 400 steel-sheathed, 
wood-lined box cars, and 100 all-steel twin hopper cars. 

Finance No. 14825 (supplemental), in the Matter of the Application 
of Lehigh & New England Railroad Co. for Authority to Issue Promis- 
sory Notes in the Total Principal Amount of $1,156,000 on Account of 
Indebtedness Heretofore Incurred Under Agreements of Conditional Sale 
and Bailment Lease (see Traffic World, Jan. 27, p. 207). The applicant 
said that since the filing of its application, it had renegotiated the rate 
of interest payable under three contracts held by Fidelity-Philadelphia 
Trust Co., copies of which appeared in the original application, and 
was able to obtain a reduction of the interest payable on the balances 
of principal aggregating $940,000 remaining due under the contracts, 
It further said that the Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co. agreed that 
after March 1, the rate of interest would be 1% per cent a year on 
the basis of payment of the principal within a period of five years from 
that date, thus substantially reducing the amount of interest payable 
by the applicant and accelerating by almost two years the date of final 
payment of principal on the three contracts. 

MC F-2788, Strickland Transportation Co., Inc., Dallas, Tex., asks 
authority to lease, and temporarily to operate certain operating rights 
of Dallas & Fort Worth Motor Freight Lines, Inc., Dallas, and J. P. 
Tarry, dba J. P. Tarry Co., Wichita Falls, Tex., and certain property 
of the latter. 

MC F-2789, W. J. Dillner Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., asks authority to 
purchase certain operating rights of Curtis Transfer & Storage Co, 
Huntington, W. Va. 

MC F-2790, Garford Trucking, Inc., South River, N. J., asks author- 
ity to acquire control of White Motor Transportation Co., Inc., South 
River, N. J., through purchase of all outstanding capital stock. 

MC F-2790 (supplemental), Joseph Krosnowski and Thomas Kros- 
nowski, of South River, N. J., ask authority to acquire the indirect 
power of control, through their combined majority stockholdings in 
Garford Trucking, Inc., South River, N. J., of the White Motor Trans 
portation Co., Inc., South River, N. J., in the event of approval by 
the Commission of the application in MC F-2790. 

Finance No. 14871, Legh R. Powell, Jr., and Henry W. Anderson, 
as receivers of Seaboard Air Line Railway Co., ask authority t 
assume obligation and liability in respect of, and to issue and séll 
$2,640,000 aggregate principal amount of equipment trust certificates 
to finance the cost of four diesel passenger locomotives, four diesél 
switching locomotives, 250 single-door box cars, 250 double-door box 
cars, and 300 flat cars. They said the total estimated net cost was 
$3,567,281. The applicants said they proposed to pay in cash not less 
than 25 per cent of the total cost and to finance the remainder under 
Seaboard Air Line Railway equipment trust, series NN, whereby the 
trustee would acquire for the trust the equipment from the manufac 
turers or owners and lease it to the applicants at a rental sufficient 
to pay (1) the principal of and dividends on the trust certificates t 
be issued with respect to the equipment under the trust NN and 
secured by that trust, (2) the expenses of the trust, and (3) certall 
other charges as provided in the trust lease. 

MC F-2791, John Austin Emory, dba Caustic Soda Transportation 
Co., West Asheville, N. C., asks authority to purchase certain opel 
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HE PERFECT SHIPPING 

MONTH has a special signifi- 

cance to the American Merchant 
Marine in its prodigious task of mov- 
ing equipment and supplies over the 
ocean highways to the far-flung fight- 
ing fronts. Month after month Amer- 
ican ships have set new records in moy- 
ing this enormous war-bound traffic. 


But to us in the industry the “Perfect 
Shipping Month” is forever ahead. 
Each month our job is to outdo the 
month before .. . ever increasing our 
pace and efficiency until we attain our 
ultimate goal... the “Perfect Shipping 
Month”... when our ship cargoes are 
sufficient in volume and perfection to 
defeat the enemy. 


PERFECT SHIPPING 
On Ocean Highways 


Looking to the era beyond, the vast new 
American Merchant Marine, created 
to carry the supplies of war to global 
battlefields, can in the postwar period 
develop the United States into the great- 
est maritime nation the world has ever 
known. 


Every man among us... our company 
... have our sights set ahead for “Per- 
fect Shipping Months” in planning for 
your postwar shipping needs. Our war- 
time operations have taught us much in 
experience and efficiency that will be of 
a great benefit to your company after 
the war... we will be amply prepared 
to serve American shippers with an 
accelerated service possible with mod- 
ern new ships. 


POPE: TALBOT, INC. ¥ 
M‘CORMICK STEAMSHIP DIVISION 


SAN FRANCISCO 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 








LOS ANGELES 
BALTIMORE 





PORTLAND 
NORFOLK 


SEATTLE 
SAN JUAN, P. R. 
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Men in the caboose will be in constant communication wi 
high-frequency radio. This feature of exchanging inpemati 
efficiency tremendously — will save a minimum of two; 


When trains havee 


hours | 


Yardmasters and engine crews in switchyarisas far: 
ten miles apart will be in touch with each other thrclugh tt 
same static-free, two-way radio. All of the switch engi: 


Enroute, as trains come within ten miles of sta- 
tions along the line, two-way radio communication 
will enable them: to give up-to-the-minute reports 
and to receive last-minute instructions. Here again, _ AD 
will be a substantial increase in operating efficiency 
which will be translated in terms of time saved. 


—_ ‘ 


® This type of radio communi- __ given the green light by the Federal Communi- | 
cation is far beyond the blueprint stage. Since cations Commission, we plan to install two-way, $ 
February, 1944, the Burlington has been work- high frequency radios in 16 of our diesel- 

ing with the Bendix organization in developing powered mainline freight trains andinourprin- | 

it to the point of reality. Burlington’s facilities cipal switchyards. Thus, begins another chap- d 
served as the first field laboratory in which it  terin railroad progress—another Burlington | 
was tested and proved. Just as soon as we are ‘“‘first’? in modern transportation development. 


H. L. FORD « Freight Traffic Manager, 547 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
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BURLINGTON LINES 
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m of tw“hours on the average thousand mile run. 


tchyardsasfaras crews will be able to receive “‘on the spot” instructions and 
ther thrcugh the acknowledge them instantly. The resulting coordination 
he switch engine will be reflected in substantially improved shipping service. 


n, AN ESSENTIAL LINK IN TRANSCONTINENTAL TRANSPORTATION 
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Through its 22 principal gateways and more 
than 200 interchange points, the BURLINGTON 
Serves as an essential link between railroads 
‘from the East, West, North,and South, A cba 
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ating rights and property of Atlantic States Motor Lines, Inc., High 
Point, N. C. 

MC F-2792, R. R. Smith, dba Smith’s Transfer Co., Staunton, Va., 
asks authority to purchase and temporarily to operate certain operating 
rights and property of J. M. Grove, dba Spotswood Transfer Co., Win- 
chester, Va., and certain operating rights of C. E. Houff, Weyers 
Cave, Va. 

MC F-2793, Lloyd Markel, dba Aurora Transfer Co., Aurora, Iil., 
asks authority to purchase and temporarily to operate certain operating 
rights of Fox Valley Motor Service, Inc., Aurora, Ill. 

MC F-2794, D. E. Hunt, dba Hunt Truck Line, Tampa, Fla., asks 
authority to purchase and temporarily to operate certain operating 
rights of Estes Investments, Inc., Bradenton, Fla. 

MC F-2795, Central Truck Lines, Inc., Tampa, Fla., asks authority 
to purchase and temporarily to operate certain operating rights and 
property of Estes Investments, Inc., Bradenton, Fla. 

MC F-2796, Fogarty Bros. Transfer, Inc., Bradenton, Fla., asks 
authority to purchase and temporarily to operate certain operating 
rights of Estes Investments, Inc., Bradenton, Fla. 

MC F-2797, St. Johns River Line Co., Jacksonville, Fla., a motor 
and water carrier, asks authority to purchase and temporarily to operate 
certain operating rights of Estes Investments, Inc., Bradenton, Fla. 

MC F-2798, Great Southern Trucking Co., Jacksonville, Fla., asks 
authority to lease and purchase and temporarily to operate certain 
operating rights of Estes Investments, Inc., Bradenton, Fla. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 

No. 29052, Henry L. Stimson, as Secretary of War vs. A. C. & Y. 
et al. Complainant, Secretary of War, asks reconsideration by Com- 
mission of decision of division 3 of January 17. 

FF-40, Merchants Carloading Co., Inc., freight forwarder application. 
Acme Fast Freight, Inc., protestant, asks for reopening, reconsidera- 
tion and hearing. 

No. 28766, Sub. 2, Oscar Mayer and Co. vs. C. & N. W. et al. 


Com- 
plainant asks for reopening and reconsideration. 





Railroad Abandonments 


Red River & Gulf 


Red River & Gulf Railroad, in Finance No. 14867, has 
asked the Commission for authority to abandon service and 
remove or otherwise dispose of a certain portion of its owned 
and used railroad extending from Long Leaf Junction to Bliss, 
Rapides parish, La., consisting of 9.134 miles of main track, 
0.378 miles of wye leg, and 0.174 miles of spur track. It also 
requests permission to abandon service over a certain used 
but not owned rail line extending for 39.584 miles from Bliss 
to Kurthwood, Vernon parish, La., and to remove certain 
minor items of owned property installed for the applicant’s 
requirements or for the convenience of industry. It said the 
two segments of line constituted a continuous line known as 
the Long Leaf-Kurthwood district extending from connections 
with the applicant’s Long Leaf-Lecompte district at Long Leaf 
Junction to Kurthwood, a total distance of 48.717 miles of 
main track. The railroad said the traffic resources of the line 
were exhausted and that public convenience and necessity did 
not require its maintenance and operation. The line from 
Bliss to Kurthwood, said the applicant, was owned by Crowell 
Long Leaf Lumber Co., Inc., Long Leaf, La., and had been 
operated by the applicant jointly with the owners. 


Chicago, Attica & Southern 


A petition asking that the Commissions’ order denying the 
application of the Chicago, Attica & Southern for abandon- 
ment of its 60-mile line between Morocco and Veedersburg, 
Ind., be set aside, has been filed in federal district court for 
the District of Columbia in No. 28044 by Dulien Steel Products, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. The proceeding is identified as Dulien 
Steel Products, Inc., vs. United States of America, Henry L. 
Stimson, Secretary of War, and Marvin Jones, War Food 
Administrator. The petitioner also asks that the respondents 
be required to answer the “exigencies” of this petition. 

“In the alternative,” continued the petition, “if upon hear- 
ing it be established that the continued operation of the Chi- 
cago, Attica & Southern Railroad is necessary in aid of the 
war effort, that this court find and determine that the en- 
forced operation of said line of railroad constitutes a requisi- 
tion thereof within the meaning of U. S. C. A., title 50, appen- 
dix 721, or any other appropriate act of Congress of which 
the court may be advised.” 

Saying that it acquired the railroad by purchase from the 
receiver as of January 1, 1943, the petitioner recited that on 
October 8, of that year, the railroad in Finance No. 14359, 
asked the Commission for permission to abandon operation of 
its entire line; that subsequently the Secretary of War noti- 
fied the Commission that continued operation of the line was 
necessary aS a war measure, and that the Secretary became 
a party to the proceeding and “vigorously and actively op- 
posed the abandonment of said line of railroad upon the ground 
of its essentiality in the war effort.” The petitioner said that 
the War Food Administrator, “likewise and for the ‘same 
alleged reason,” became a party to the proceeding. 
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Reciting that the Commission had denied its application 
for abandonment and dismissed the application without prejy- 
dice to its renewal “after the termination of the war,” the 
petitioner further averred that there was no economic justifi- 
cation for continued operation of the railroad; that its prior 
history, as well as its current experience, demonstrated the 
hopelessness of operating it within its income; and that con. 
tinued operation would continue at a deficit. 

The petition further said that but for the objection of 
the Secretary of War and the War Food Administrator it 
would have been granted the authority for abandonment. It 
asserted that the Commission’s refusal to authorize the aban- 
donment constituted a wrongful taking of its property for 
public use without compensation in violation of article V of 
the Constitution, and that the acts of the Secretary and Ad- 
ministrator were “tantamount and equivalent to a requisition 
of petitioner’s property for military purposes within the mean- 
ing and intent of 50 U. S. C. A., appendix, section 721, and 
all other relevant and applicable acts of Congress, by virtue 
of which it is entitled to just compensation for such taking.” 


GREYHOUND STOCK CONVERSION 


The Commission, division 4, has issued two orders modi- 
fying previous orders authorizing capital stock issues of the 
Greyhound Corporation. In MC F-130, Greyhound Corpora- 
tion—Issuance of Preference Stock, the division modified its 
order of December 28, 1936, 1 M. C. C. 357, as modified De- 
cember 2, 1937, so as to authorize the issuance of not ex- 
ceeding 68,156 shares of common stock in exchange for Grey- 
hound’s 5.5 per cent preference stock. A second exchange 
was authorized in MC F-457, Greyhound Corporation—Issuance 
of Stock, where the division modified its order of December 2, 
1937, 5 M. C. C. 239, as modified September 15, 1939, so as to 
authorize issuance of not exceeding 50 shares of common 
stock in exchange for Greyhound’s 5.5 per cent preference stock. 





FRISCO REORGANIZATION 


By a supplemental order in Finance No. 10008, St. Louis- 
San Francisco Railway Co. Reorganization, the Commission, 
division 4, has modified its order of July 29, 1943, in this pro- 
ceeding, whereby it ratified appointment of Frank A. Thomp- 
son as co-trustee of the debtor railroad and fixed his maxi- 
mum compensation as such co-trustee at $25,000 a year, by 
providing that the maximum compensation that may be paid 
Mr. Thompson as sole trustee of the debtor, in which capacity 
he has served since the resignation of James M. Kurn as co- 
trustee as of January 1, 1945, shall be $30,000 a year. The 
supplemental order contained a proviso that, while serving as 
sole trustee of the Frisco, Mr. Thompson shall receive no 
salary or compensation for his services as an officer, director 
or employee of the debtor or any of its subsidiary corporations. 





ST. L. S. W. DALLAS TRACKAGE 


By a third supplemental report and order in Finance No. 
10075, St. Louis Southwestern Railway Co. of Texas Operation, 
the Commission, division 4, has authorized extension of an 
operating agreement dated May 1, 1903, under which Berryman 
Henwood, trustee of the St. Louis Southwestern Railway Co. 
of Texas operates over the tracks of the Dallas Terminal & 
Union Depot Co. in Dallas, Tex. The division said the exten- 
sion would be for a period of one year from May 1 and there- 
after until terminated by six months’ written notice by either 
party. 





COMMISSION WATER APPLICATIONS 


Temporary authority, until September 20, has been granted 
by the Commission in W-921, May Brothers Temporary Au- 
thority Application, for operation by May Brothers, of Gar- 
den City, La., as a contract carrier by non-self-propelled 
vessels with the use of separate towing vessels in the trans- 
portation of bagasse, in bales, in bargeload lots from Mon- 
tegut, La., to New Orleans, La., for export. 

Secretary Bartel announced that the Commission had re- 
ceived from Taylor & Anderson Towing & Lighterage Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., in No. 689, Sub. 1, an application for tem- 
porary authority to transport approximately 3,500 drums of 
gasoline from Petty’s Island to Baltimore, Md. 








FILING OF WATER CONTRACTS 


In Ex Parte 161, Filing of Contracts by Contract Car- 
riers by Water, in which the Commission, division 1, had in- 
stituted an investigation (see Traffic World, Feb. 17, p. 388), 
that division has now granted Mississippi Valley Barge Line 
Co., for “good cause,” an extension to May 2, of the time for 
filing statements or briefs. The division’s general require- 
ment was that verified statements or briefs relative to the 
subject matter of the investigation might be filed with the 
Commission by any interested party on or before April 2. 
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Courtesy Ben Hur Products, Inc., 
Los Angeles, California - 


BEN-HUR 
Coffee 





"Sell” with MEVERCORE Truck ~~ 


Do your trucks...your fleet...properly 
“sell” your product or services as they roll 
on their daily runs? Cash in on countless 
miles and hours of valuable ‘‘free’’ adver- 
tising on every truck you operate...with 
Meyercord Truck Decals. Full color repro- 
ductions of trademarks, products, slogans 
or other subjects...are easily and quickly 
applied with Meyercord Decals...at a frac- 
tion of hand painting time and cost. They’re 
durable, weather-resistant and can be pro- 
duced in any number of colors, size and 


design. Economical for a dozen trucks or a 
thousand. Reduce “‘idle truck time’’ with 
Meyercord over-night Decal decoration 
service. Investigate economy and lasting 
satisfaction of Meyercord Decals for your 
present or post-war fleet. Free designing 
service. Address inquiries to Dept. 63-3. 


FREE! TRUCK VISUALIZER 


Contains helpful hints on lettering, 
decorating; with outline diagrams for ex- 
perimental designing of many body types 
—from panel deliveries to vans and tank 
trucks. Send for free copy TODAY! 







THE MEYERCORD CO. 


World’s Largest Decalcomania Manufacturers 
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TRAFFIC WORLD 





Liquid Commodity Authority 


Noting that there was a trend in certain industries to 
change from the use of solid to liquid commodities, Examiner 
Samuel Badian, in a proposed report in MC 52458, Sub. 6, T. I. 
McCormack Trucking Co., Inc., Extension—Non-Inflammable 
Liquids, has recommended that the Commission grant a cer- 
tificate, with conditions, to McCormack, a New York, N. Y., 
motor-vehicle operator, for transportation of various commod- 
ities, in bulk, in tank trucks, between specified points in New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, and Massachu- 
setts. 

Commenting on the trend to change from the use of solid 
to liquid commodities, the examiner said: 


This may be ascribed generally to the noncomitant economies to 
be realized, such as elimination of packaging and container cost, 
presently desirable because of manpower and material shortages, and 
to the fact that receiving it in this form frequently obviates one or 
more steps in the processing and manufacture of the finished product. 
This is particularly true of liquid sugar in candy manufacturing and 
of synthetic rosin used in the paint industry which find it definitely 
advantageous to receive such ingredients in liquid form. Consignees 
not located on rail sidings whose needs amount to or storage facilities 
accommodate less than a tank carload, 8,000 gallons, find it advan- 
tageous, if not absolutely necessary, to ship by tank trucks. War 
conditions and discoveries have accelerated the trend to ship commodi- 
ties in liquid form; for example, in the synthetic and plastic industries. 
On the other hand, they have caused the diversion of certain commodi- 
ties, such as molasses from civilian to war channels, and thus arrested 
the movement of such traffic to farmers. Motor tank truck carriers 
in the territory under consideration have shown an awareness of the 
opportunities inherent in this field of transportation, and there are 
definite indications that the field is rapidly becoming highly competitive. 


Based on the evidence as a whole, said the examiner, the 
applicant had established a public need and demand for per- 
manent authority. He recommended that a certificate be 
granted for transporting animal and vegetable oils, brewers’ 
residue or slops, molasses, vegetable oil, fatty acids, and 
tallows, synthetic resins, cider and vinegars, and liquid wax, 
between the specified points. 


“The record will not support a grant of either non-inflam- 
mable liquids or of blanket non-radial authority throughout 
the expansive territory sought,” said the examiner. “In some 
instances, the need shown, if any, is directly related to the 
war effort and can be satisfactorily met by temporary author- 
ity which applicant already has or is privileged to seek.” 


*Employes” Under Rail Labor Act 


Examiners William A. Disque and Frank C. Weems have 
recommended that the Commission find that the work of fore- 
men or supervisors of car-cleaning and car-repairing employed 
by three railroad-owned refrigerator car companies at their 
shops or at points in outlying districts is that of “employes” 
or “subordinate officials’ within the meaning of section 1 of 
the amended railway labor act and under the classification 
set forth in the Commission’s order of February 5, 1924, in 
Ex Parte 72. They made that recommendation in a proposed 
report in Ex Parte No. 72, Sub. No. 1, In the Matter of Regu- 
lations Concerning the Class of Employes and Subordinate 
Officials to Be Included Within the Term “Employe” Under 
the Railway Labor Act. 


The refrigerator car companies, respondents, whose em- 
ployes were affected by the instant proceeding, the examiners 
said, were: Western Fruit Express Co., owned entirely by 
Great Northern Railway Co.; Burlington Refrigerator Express 
Co., owned entirely by the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road Co.; and Fruit Growers Express Co., owned by 19 eastern 
and southern railroads. The examiners said the Railway Em- 
ployes’ Department of the American Federation of Labor had 
petitioned the Commission to amend or interpret its existing 
orders in this proceeding so as to define the work of certain 
persons employed by those three refrigerator-car companies 
as being the work of employes or subordinate officials. 

The examiners noted that the Commission’s order of Feb- 
ruary 5, 1924, in this proceeding designated, as within the 
term “subordinate official,’ certain foremen, road supervisors 
and road masters, including foremen or supervisors of; among 


others, “‘car men, and their helpers and apprentices, with rank 
and title beneath that of general foreman.” 

“At seven points in various parts of the country,” the exam- 
iners stated, “respondents have shops where they build and 
rebuild cars, paint them, make general repairs, and condition 
them for service. At many other points, strategically located 
in districts where perishable freight originates, they maintain 
so-called conditioning stations, at which they have facilities 
for preparing the equipment for immediate loading. The men 
here under consideration are those who supervise the work 
at the shops and at the outlying points referred to.” 

The respondents, according to the proposed report, urged 
that at the shops at Alexandria, Va., St. Paul, Minn., and In- 
diana Harbor, Ind., the foremen directly under the general 
foreman were above the rank of the subordinate officials, 
mainly because they supervised the work of foremen under 
them, and that therefore those so-called intermediate foremen 
were not within the railway labor act. The examiners con- 
cluded, however, that the authority held by these intermediate 
foremen was ‘‘so limited as not to warrant their exclusion from 
the provisions of that act.” 


Rights of Dakota Forwarding 


In a proposed report in FF-149, R. A. Johnson and B. J. 
Babcock Freight Forwarder Application, embracing an appli- 
cation for substitution of Robert J. Babcock as applicant for 
the permit in FF-149, Examiners Leonard J. Way and O. G. 
Barber have recommended issuance of a permit to Robert J. 
Babcock, dba Dakota Forwarding, of Minneapolis, Minn., author- 
izing service as a freight forwarder of butter, cheese, eggs 
(frozen or in the shell), dressed poultry, and rabbits (other 
than live) from points in North Dakota to points in Connecticut, 
Delaware, . Maryland, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York 
and Pennsylvania, subject to compliance by the applicant with 
the Commission’s cargo insurance regulations. 

The examiners observed that Robert J. Babcock, who had 
acquired the entire interest of R. A. Johnson and B. J. Babcock 
in Dakota Forwarding, was a director and vice president of 
Dakota Transfer & Storage Co., a motor common carrier, and 
owned 130 of the 1,799 outstanding shares of capital stock of 
that carrier. They pointed out that section 411(c) made it un- 
lawful for a director of a common carrier subject to part II 
of the act, in his own personal pecuniary interest, to own, 
directly or indirectly, a freight forwarder, but said that this 
section, however, did not prohibit the issuance of a permit to a 
freight forwarder because a director of a common carrier 
had a direct or indirect financial interest in the freight for- 
warder. They added that it was clear that neither section 
410(g) nor the rules and regulations promulgated thereunder 
prohibited the transfer of a right to engage in freight for- 
warder service because the transferee was a director and 
stockholder in a common carrier subject to the act. They noted 
that the Commission now had under investigation, in Ex Parte 
155, Ownership of Stock in Freight Forwarders, the question 
whether the respondents named therein might continue their 
present stock ownership in certain motor common carriers under 
the provisions of section 411, and said that that investigation 
remained open “so that additional parties may, by order, be 
made respondents therein and may be required, after appro- 
priate proceeding, to cease any violations of section 411(c) that 
may be found to exist.” 





PRIVATE CARRIER OPERATION 


Concluding that the applicant was engaged primarily in 
the lumber business and was a private carrier, Examiner Rich- 
ard Yardley, in a proposed report in MC 100325, Alvin Lee 
Gibson Common Carrier Application, embracing also MC 100325, 
sub. 1, same, extension, has recommended that the Commis- 
sion dismiss the applications of Alvin Lee Gibson, of Nash- 
ville, Ark., for authority to transport lumber by motor vehicle 
between specified points in Arkansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, and 
Texas. The examiner said the applicant was neither a com- 
mon nor a contract carrier. 

Citing A. W. Stickle & Co. vs. the Commission, 128 Fed. 
(2d) 155, in which the court concluded that Stickle & Co. was 
engaged primarily in the transportation of lumber for com- 
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pensation under contracts with customers, and that it was a 
contract carrier by motor vehicle, the examiner said: 


The facts in this case and those in the Stickle case are different 
in that applicant charges approximately the same transportation charge 
as motor common carriers, his investment in transportation facilities is 
one-fourth of his total capital investment, he does business on credit, 
whereas it appears that Stickle did a cash business, and applicant does 
not give the buyer a ‘‘freight bill’’ or ‘‘loading tally’’ as in the Stickle 
case, but an invoice for a stated sum which includes the price of the 
lumber and the transportation charge. 


ZINC CONCENTRATES 


No. 29187, Belle Eldridge Gold Mines, Inc., vs. Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. et al. By Examiner Harold 
M. Brown. Proposed that the Commission find some of the 
assailed rates on zinc concentrates, in carloads, from Dead- 
wood, S. D., to Amarillo, Tex., between April 29, 1942, and 
May 29, 1944, inapplicable in certain instances; applicable rates 
not shown unreasonable or to have been unreasonable; and 
that reparation should be awarded on shipment overcharged. 





GLENDENNING FORWARDER PERMIT 


Issuance of a permit authorizing operation by L. M. Glen- 
dening, dba Glendenning Forwarding Co., of St. Paul, Minn., 
as a freight forwarder of specified commodities from points 
in six midwestern and western states to points in six eastern 
states and the District of Columbia has been recommended in 
a proposed report by Examiners Leonard Way and O. G. 
Barber in FF-136, L. M. Glendenning Freight Forwarder Ap- 
plication. 

Specifically, the examiners proposed that the applicant be 
authorized to engage in freight forwarder service with respect 
to butter, cheese, eggs (frozen or in the shell), dressed poultry, 
and rabbits (other than live), from points in Illinois, Iowa, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, and Wisconsin to 
points in Maryland, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island and the District of Columbia, “but 
that such permit should not be issued to applicant until she 
has complied with the Commission’s cargo insurance regula- 
tions.” 

The examiners said that whether L. M. Glendenning might 
continue her present ownership of 40 per cent of the stock of 
Glendenning Motorways, Inc., a motor common carrier, under 
the provisions of section 411 of the act was a question now 
under investigation by the Commission in Ex Parte No. 155, 
Ownership of Stock in Freight Forwarders, and that it was 
unnecessary, therefore, to determine whether the applicant, 
as director and stockholder of a motor common carrier, was 
in violation of the provisions of section 411(c). 


Motor Proposed Reports 


(Recommended orders in proposed motor revorts, at expiration 
ef 20 days from date of service of reports (unless otherwise stated), 
become effectwe unless exceptions wave been filed withi» the 20-day 
period or exceptions have been seasonably jiled by other parties, or 
‘he order has been stayed or postponed by the Commission. State 
m which applicant has home office is shown ‘n “black face” type, 
with name of town or city followiny.) 


lowa (Decorah)—MC 58440, Sub. 1, Harold R. Morstad, 
common carrier. Certificate proposed. Passengers and their 
baggage, and express, newspapers and mail in the same vehicle 
with passengers, between specified points in Ia., Minn., and Wis. 

North Dakota (Hettinger)—-MC 102597, Sub. 4, C. A. Muck, 
extension. Certificate proposed, with conditions. General com- 
modities, with exceptions, between specified N. D. and S. D. 
points. 
New Jersey (Elizabeth)—-MC 3027, Sub. 2, Eastern States 
Transportation Co., Inc., extension. Amended permit proposed, 
with conditions. Compressed gases, carbide, and welding sup- 
plies and products, to and from Hillside, N. J., in same manner 
and extent authorized by permit issued in MC 3027 to operate 
from and to Irvington, N. J. 

New York (Brooklyn)—MC 105346, John J. Hauser & 
Charles Hennekens, contract carrier. Denial of permit for want 
of prosecution proposed. Wine from New York, N. Y., and 
points within the New York commercial zone, to points in seven 
N. J. counties, and empty wine containers and rejected wine 
shipments in the reverse directions, over undescribed regular 
routes. 

Massachusetts (Worcester)—-MC 21272, Sub. 34, R. E. 
Guerin Trucking Co., Inc., extension. Denial of certificate pro- 
posed. Petroleum products in bulk, in tank trucks, between 
Burlington, Vt., on the one hand, and, on the other, certain 
points in N. H., over irregular routes. The joint board said it 
was of the opinion that the temporary authority granted to 
applicant to serve the described territory should be permitted 
to remain in force in the emergency period. 
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Virginia (Charlottesville) — MC 59238, Sub. 19, Virginia 
Stage Lines, Inc., extension. Denial of certificate proposed, 
Passengers and their baggage, and express, mail, and news. 
papers in the same vehicle with passengers, between Washing. 
ton, D. C., and Falmouth, Va., over U. S. highway 1, Serving 
all intermediate points. The joint board said it was apparent 
from the evidence that existing carriers were providing ade. 
quate and efficient bus and rail passenger service between 
Washington, Fredericksburg, and Richmond, Va., and that 
there was no substantial evidence of need for the Washington. 
Falmouth operation. 

Alabama (Ft. Payne)—-MC 105196, Northeast Alabama Bus 
Co., common carrier. Certificate proposed. Passengers and 
their baggage, and express and newspapers in the same vehicle 
with passengers, between specified points in Alabama and 
Georgia. 

Indiana_(Brazil)—-MC 88220, Sub. 6, Fred M. Meneely 
extension. Certificate proposed. Building materials, over irreg. 
ular routes, from Chicago and other specified Illinois points to 
Terre Haute and other specified Indiana points, and from St. 
Louis, Mo., to Illinois and Indiana points within a radius of 49 
miles of Terre Haute. 

lowa (Sioux City)—MC 105395, Sub. 1, N. W. Aalfs and 
Joe Burback, extension. Certificate proposed. General com. 
modities, with exceptions, between specified points in Nebraska, 
for operating convenience only in connection with the appli- 
cant’s presently authorized regular-route operation, serving no 
intermediate points. 

lowa (Spencer)—-MC 94714, Sub. 3, Fred J. Jones, exten- 
sion. Certificate proposed. Malt beverages, from Minneapolis, 
Minn., and Omaha, Neb., to Spencer, Ia., and the return of 


nares Se cannes AE Reet AA 


empty malt beverage containers to Minneapolis and Omaha, | 


all over irregular routes. 


Kansas (Wichita)—-MC 30600, Sub. 42, Santa Fe Trail 


Transportation Co., extension. Certificate proposed. Passengers 
and their baggage, and newspapers, express, and mail in the 
same vehicle with passengers, between specified Kansas points, 
serving all intermediate points. 

Kentucky (Henderson)—MC 105031, Sub. 2, Terminal 
Transporters, Inc., extension. Certificate proposed. Petroleum 
products, in bulk, in tank trucks, from Lawrenceville, IIl., and 
Evansville and Mt. Vernon, Ind., to points in a described area 
of Kentucky, over irregular routes. 


A aE 


Michigan (Grand Rapids)—MC 69833, Sub. 5, Associated 


Truck Lines, Inc., extension. Certificate proposed. General 
commodities, with exceptions, between specified points in Mich- 
igan, with service at all intermediate points, with noted excep- 
tions. 

Minnesota (Duluth)—-MC 28779, Sub. 6, Matthews Freight 
Service, Inc., extension. Certificate proposed, with conditions. 
General commodities, with exceptions, between specified points 
in Minnesota and Wisconsin, serving all intermediate points, 


with exceptions, and specified off-route points, subject to speci- ] 


fied provisions, including general commodities moving in ex- 
press service, between Aurora and Allen Junction, Minn., over 
an unnumbered highway, subject to conditions, including one 
that the service to be performed should be limited to that 
which was auxiliary to, or supplemental of, express service. 

New York (Brooklyn)—-MC 16149, Sub. 1, Ralph Zito, 
extension. Certificate proposed, with conditions. Laundry and 
dry-cleaning machinery and equipment and parts, between 
points in the New York, N. Y., commercial zone, and Newark, 
N. J., on the one hand, and, on the other, points in N. Y., N. J, 
Conn., Mass., R. I., Vt., N. H., Pa., Del., Md., Va., and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, over irregular routes, subject to the condition 
that the applicant surrender for cancellation its certificate in 
MC 16149. 

Ohio (Cleveland)—-MC 1502, Sub. 58, Pennsylvania Grey- 
hound Lines, Inc., extension. Certificate proposed. Passengers 
and their baggage, and express, newspapers, and mail, in the 


same vehicle with passengers, between specified Pennsylvania 


and Ohio points, and return over the same route, serving all 
intermediate points. 

Wisconsin (La Crosse)—MC 104764, Sub. 1, Frank B. Tur- 
ner, extension. Certificate proposed, with conditions. Passen- 
gers and their baggage, and newspapers, express, and mail in 
the same vehicle with passengers, between La Crosse, Wis., and 
Lanesboro, Minn., over U. S. highway 16, serving all interme- 
diate points, subject to the condition that he surrender for 
revocation the certificates issued in MC 104764. 


TRAIN-CONNECTION BUS SERVICE 


Joint Board No. 149, in a proposed report in MC 52371, 
Parmelee Transportation Co., Common Carrier Applications, 
embracing also MC 69245, Parmelee Transportation Co., Con- 
tract Carrier Application, has recommended denial, for want 
of prosecution, of Parmelee’s applications for a certificate oF 
permit authorizing transportation in interstate or foreign com- 
merce of passengers and of their baggage in the same vehicle 
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with passengers, or in a separate vehicle, between railroad 
stations, boat lines, a:r lnes, private residences, hotels, and 
other establishments all in Chicago or its suburbs in Illinois, 
over irregular routes. P 

“This denial of the applications is not to be construed 
as a finding that applicant does not require a certificate or 
perm:t to conduct its operations,” said the joint board. 


In a proposed report in MC 105262, Cairo Motor Transit 
Corporation Common Carrier Application, joint board No. 149 
recommended that the Commission find that no authority from 
the Commission was needed for operation by Cairo Motor 
Transit Corporation, Cairo, Ill., of train-connection bus service 
for transportation of passengers and their baggage between 
the Illinois Central’s Cairo, Ill., station, on the one hand, and 
its North Cairo station, on the other. Such service, the joint 
board said, was a transfer service within the railroad’s Cairo 
terminal area and such non-rail passengers as were carried 
were not shown to be transported in interstate or foreign com- 


merce. The application, said the joint board, should be dis- 
missed. 





Forwarder Insurance Regulations 


Secretary Bartel, of the Commission, has notified all freight 
forwarders subject to part IV of the interstate commerce act 
that the Freight Forwarders Institute had requested “that an 
interpretation, in the nature of a ruling, be issued for the infor- 
mation and guidance of all freight forwarders, as to the mean- 
ing of the provisions of rule 2(b) of the regulations issued by 
the Commission” in Ex Parte 159, Freight Forwarder Insur- 
ance for Protection of the Public (see Traffic World, Dec. 16, 
1944, p. 1554), and that division 5, which prescribed the regu- 
lations, had approved the following ruling: 


Rule 2(b) of the rules prescribed in Ex Parte No. 159, Freight 
Forwarder Insurance for Protection of the Public, requires every freight 
forwarder subject to Part IV of the Interstate Commerce Act, who holds 
itself out to the public to render or to provide transfer, collection, or 
delivery services, to file a surety bond, policy of insurance (or certifi- 
cate of insurance in lieu thereof), qualifications as a self-insurer, or 
other securities or agreements, in not less than the amounts prescribed 
in Rule -3(b), conditioned to pay within the amount of such surety 
bond, policy of insurance (or certificate of insurance in lieu thereof), 
qualifications as a self-insurer, or other securities or agreements, any 
final judgment recovered against such freight forwarder on account 
of bodily injuries to or death of any person, or loss of or damage to 
property, except property referred to in Rule 2(a), resulting from the 
negligent operation, maintenance, or use of any motor vehicle operated 
by or under its direction and control in the performance of transfer, 
collection, or delivery service. Rule 2(b), therefore, requires the filing 
of a surety bond, policy of insurance (or certificate of insurance in lieu 
thereof), qualifications as a self-insurer, or other securities or agree- 
ments, conditioned as specified therein by every freight forwarder 
subject to Part IV of the act, who holds itself out to the public to 
render or to provide transfer, collection, or delivery services. 





Authority for Truck-Bus Detours 


By an order, effective May 1, the Commission, division 5, 
has promulgated regulations governing deviation from routes 
by regular route common carriers of passengers or property by 
motor vehicle, under circumstances and conditions in which the 
regular routes or segments thereof used by such carriers and 
designated in their certificates are blocked temporarily, making 
it necessary for the carriers to deviate from such regular routes. 


The order granted authority to the carriers, subject to con- 
ditions prescribed in it, to deviate from their regular routes or 
segments thereof when such routes or segments were closed 
for repairs or rebuilding or when snow, ice, flood waters, forest 
fires, frost boils, fallen trees, wind storms, earth slides or other 
occurrences beyond the control of the carriers temporarily 
blocked the regular route or segment thereof, or when a fed- 
eral, state, county or other government official, in the exercise 
of police powers, temporarily prohibited the operation of motor 
common carrier vehicles over a regular route or segment 
thereof. The order directed such regular-route carriers, in devi- 
ating from their regular routes under such circumstances, to 
utilize whenever possible the detour route, if any, designated 
by the governmental authority exercising control over the high- 
way off which the traffic was detoured. 


Conditions to which this grant of authority was made sub- 
ject included a requirement that the carrier might not serve 
any point or place which it was not otherwise authorized to 
serve and a requirement that it might not deviate from its 
authorized route for a period of more than 30 consecutive days 
unless it gave notice to the Commission, in writing, of its in- 
tention to deviate from its route or segment thereof and fur- 
nished a written statement from the highway authorities set- 
ting forth, among other things, the nature of the circumstance 
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or condition that prevented operation of the carrier’s, vehicles 
over the route segment. 


CAR UNLOADING ORDERS 


The Commission, division 3, has issued service orders Nog, 
296 and 297, requiring the unloading ‘forthwith’ of certain cog] 
cars. Service order No. 296 called for the unloading by the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, its agents or employes, of 
cars B. & L. E. 75554, 69409 and 66911, containing coal at 
Hoboken, N. J., New York Lighterage Station, shipped from 
Curtisville, Pa., to Hale & McGrew, consigned to Old Colony 
Coal Co. Service order No. 297 required the unloading of cars 
R. D. G. 89347 and B. & O. 225763, containing coal at Pier 18, 
Jersey City, N. J., consigned to Supro Coal Co., Flushing, Long 
Island. In both orders the Commission said it appeared that 
the cars in question had been on hand for an unreasonable 
length of time and that the delay in unloading them was im. 
peding their use. 





REFRIGERATOR CAR PERMITS 


By amended general permit No. 1 under his order No. 219, 
C. W. Taylor, manager of the refrigerator car section of the 
Association of American Railroads, and acting as agent for the 
Commission, has accorded permission to railroads to disregard 
entirely the provisions of order No. 219 insofar as it applies 
to the placement of standard or RS type refrigerator cars for 
loading canned or preserved foodstuffs (not cold pack), beer 
(bottled, canned or keg) and other bottled malt liquors or 
bottled wine for shipments destined to points in Maine, Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana, Tennessee, Mississippi, 
Alabama, Georgia, Florida, South Carolina and North Carolina. 
The permit was made effective March 29, to expire at 12:01 
a. m., May 1. 





ROCK ISLAND MOTOR SERVICE 


The Commission, by Commissioner Mahaffie, has granted 
a petition of the Regular Common Carrier Conference of the 
American Trucking Associations, Inc., for leave to intervene in 
MC F-445, The Rock Island Motor Transit Co.—Purchase— 
White Line Motor Freight Co., Inc., et al., and MC F-2327, The 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Co. (Joseph B. Flem- 
ing and Aaron Colnon, Trustees)—Control; The Rock Island 
Motor Transit Co.—Purchase—J. H. Frederickson and D. H. 
Frederickson, and MC 29130 (formerly MC 49147) The Rock 
Island Motor Transit Co., Common Carrier Application. 

The petitioner had noted that the Commission had reopened 
the proceedings for reconsideration on the present records to 
determine what conditions, if any, should be imposed to insure 
that the motor-carrier service performed by the Rock Island 
Motor Transit Co. as a result of these acquisitions was limited 
to that which was auxiliary to, or supplemental of, rail service. 
The petitioner said that the motor-carrier industry and the con- 
ference had an interest in the matters involved and that the 
conference sought intervention to protect the interests of the 
independent motor common carriers by participation in the de- 
termination of what conditions should be imposed in order to 
insure that the service of this railroad subsidiary would be 
auxiliary to, or supplemental of, rail service. 


OIL TANK CAR SERVICE ORDER 


The Commission, division 3, has issued service order No. 
298, Routing Symbol Traffic, effective March 28 to April 28, 
directing the Seaboard to route all cars of symbol 32 (petroleum 
tank cars) originating at Baytown, Tex., via Wadesboro, N. C— 
Winston Salem Southbound Railway Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
—Norfolk & Western Railway Co., Hagerstown, Md.—Western 
Maryland Railway Co., Shippensburg, Pa.—Reading Co., Allen- 
town, Pa.—Central Railroad Co. of New Jersey, Cranford Junc- 
tion, N. J.—Staten Island Rapid Transit Co. destined Gulfport, 
Staten Island, New York. 


TANK CAR DEMURRAGE ORDER 


The Commission, division 3, has issued amendment No. 3 
to revised service order No. 263, extending until June 1, at 
7 a. m., the expiration date of the revised service order, deal- 
ing with demurrage charges on tank cars (see Traffic World, 
Feb. 17, p. 424). ; 

Director Johnson, of the Office of Defense Transportation, 
said the Commission’s revised service order had been issued 
at the request of O. D. T., and that it applied to all tank cars 
owned, leased and controlled by both railroads and private 
companies. It provided, he continued, that the time a loaded 
tank car might remain at any point of destination, without 
having to pay demurrage, would be reduced from 48 to 24 
hours. He said the demurrage charges, after expiration of 
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March 31, 1945 


MISSOURI-KANSAS-TEXAS RAILROAD CO. 


ANNUAL REPORT ¢ 1944 


To the Public: 


The entire physical property of the M-K-T R. R. has been 
greatly improved under a comprehensive program of rehabili- 
tation. This policy was absolutely necessary to properly maintain 
road and equipment to handle the tremendous increase in traffic. 


The gross revenues and the freight and passenger train traffic 
reached new all-time highs. Because of our good earnings and 


a strong cash position throughout the year we 
have purchased and canceled a large amount of 
mortgage bonds. A reduction of mortgage debt 
and fixed charges was vitally necessary to insure 
solvency of the Company in the postwar period 
when, we feel, earnings will be substantially less 
than they have been during the war emergency. 


The splendid results outlined here were at* 
tained despite increased problems of manage- 
ment, such as labor and material shortages, mount- 
ing taxes, and a wide variety of regulations. 


Rehabilitation expenses in four years 
have aggregated more than $88,700,000. 


Bond Retirements 


The management made marked progress in its 
debt reduction program started in November, 
1942. Through purchase by the Company of its 
own bonds from that time to February 

15, 1945, total bonded indebtedness has 

been reduced 


$36,272,000 


This program was subordinated to the 
overall requirements of funds for cur- 
rent operations and furthering the re- 
habilitation of the property. 


Thus, fixed charges have been reduced 
by approximately $1,797,667 annually; 
from $4,335,066 as of December 31, 
1941, to $2,537,399 at the end of 1944. 


FB Bonds Retired Since Dec. 31, 1941 


: ==; 3 Bonds Outstanding Dec. 31, 1944 


The management expresses its thanks to the public for the confidence imposed in us. Y . 








TOTAL MORTGAGE 
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ALL of the rehabilitation expenses and the cash to pur- 
chase and retire mortgage bonds came from current earnings. 
To accomplish this it was not necessary to borrow funds and 
no additions were made to long term debt. 
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Conscious of the future we have made studies with a view of 
acquiring such modern passenger car equipment as may be 
necessary to render high-class satisfactory service to the traveling 
public and to meet competitive conditions after the war. 


CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD AND PRESIDENT 
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the first 24 hours, were set at $11 a car a day for the first five 
days, and $22 a car a day for each day thereafter. 

“The railway tank-car situation continues so intensely 
critical that extension of this order is absolutely essential,” 
added Director Johnson. 





L, & N. CONSTRUCTION 


On condition that the construction be commenced on or 
before June 1, and completed on or before November 1, 1946, 
the Commission, division 4, in Finance No. 14819, Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad Co., Acquisition and Construction, has 
granted that railroad authority to acquire a 2-mile private rail- 
road line owned by the Clover Splint Coal Co., connecting with 
the L. & N. at Golva, Ky., and to construct an extension of 
that line easterly up Clover Fork for about nine miles in Harlan 
county, Ky. The division said the proposed extension was to 
furnish rail service to an area of about 7,000 acres, containing 
several seams of good coal, from which the applicant estimated 
that 95,000,000 tons might be recovered. It said the applicant 
also represented that about 50,000,000 tons could be recovered 
from other nearby tracts without construction of any additional 
main line, and that approximately 40,000,000 additional tons 
could be recovered from one of the seams, the development of 
which was not presently contemplated. 





I. C. C. ACCIDENT REPORTS 

A rear-end collision between two passenger trains that oc- 
curred February 4 on the Pennsylvania Railroad near Delphos, 
O., resulting in injury of six passengers, 13 dining car employes 
and one train-service employe, would have been averted if the 
conductor in the rear car of the first passenger train had 
lighted and dropped some of the 5-minute, red fusees with 
which he was supplied, as the following passenger train would 
have been required to stop and extinguish any lighted fusee 
and then to proceed prepared to stop short of a train or an 
obstruction, the Commission, by Commissioner Patterson, said 
in a report on investigation of the accident (investigation No. 
| 2866). The report concluded with the finding that the acci- 
dent was caused by “failure to provide flag protection for the 
preceding train and failure to operate the following train in 
accordance with signal indication.” It noted that the first 
train was operating at a speed of about 5 miles an hour and 
the second train at a speed of about 10 miles an hour at the 
time of the collision, which occurred at night, and that smoke 
and steam from the first train obscured the marker lamps at 
the rear of the first train. 





Suspended Tariffs 


{Designation of a tariff helow does not mean that all schedules 
m it have been suspended. Suspension orders contain many sched- 
ules not reproduced here. Deiails of such orders are published in 
the Daily Traffic World and Bulletin and The Traffic Bulletin.) 


In I. and S. M-2517, the Commission has suspended from 
March 26 until October 26 the operation of schedules published 
in supplement No. 28 to tariff MF-I. C. C. No. 29 of: Middlewest 
Motor Freight Bureau, Agent, Kansas City, Mo. The suspended 
schedules propose to establish for the account of Mid-States 
Freight Lines, Inc., 16,000-pound commodity rates on freight, 
all kinds, with certain exceptions, from Chicago, IIl., to Abilene, 
Hutchinson, Junction City, McPherson, Manhattan, Salina, To- 
peka and Wichita, Kan. 











ZENTZ MOTOR RATE RESTRICTION 


' The Middle Atlantic States Motor Carrier Conference, 
Inc., by a petition in I. and S. M-2477, Restrictions—Zentz 
Motor Lines, has asked the Commission to vacate that part 
of its suspension order in this proceeding by which is suspended 
the operation of a proposed tariff rule restricting, for the 
account of Zentz, application of the tariff item No. 1 com- 
modity. rates applying on “cleaning, scouring and washing 
compounds.” 









































COMMON CARRIER RATE PROTEST 


The Price Administrator, on his own behalf and on behalf 
of the Economic Stabilization Director, has asked the Commis- 
sion to suspend a tariff schedule filed by Continental Transpor- 
cation Lines, Inc., proposing a general increase in common car- 
tier rates and charges, to become effective April 3. The tariff 
s identified as “Sth. revised pages 46, 46-A, 46-B, and 46-C, 
Tariff MF-I. C. C. No. 1.” 

“The carrier proposes to eliminate route No. 111 applicable 
n connection with a number of points in the state of New Jer- 
sey and restrict the application of the truck rates to apply only 
0 shipments weighing 5,000 pounds and over,” said the Price 
Administrator. “The carrier submitted to this office as reason 
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for this proposal that the action has become necessary by reascn 
of unsatisfactory experience with the Passaic Terminal & Tran:- 
portation Co. (route No. 111) in recent months. They also state 
they have encountered delays in connection with them and in 
some instances they have failed to perform pick-up or delivei y 
service when requested.” 

The Price Administrator further averred that the cancelli- 
tion of joint rates would leave in effect the local rates of the 
Continental that would be applied on traffic weighing less than 
5,000 pounds interchanged with the Passaic terminal and com- 
bination through rates. Continuing, he said: 


Through rates, therefore, would still exist although the cancellation 
of the joint rates and resultant higher combination rates may con- 
stitute an obstacle in the movement over the routes 


The Price Administrator said he called the Commission's 
attention to the fact that the resulting proposed through rates 
would be higher than the combination of local rates. 


Grain Routes Via Buffalo 


Five railroads parties to fourth section application No. 19345, 
Proportional Rates on Grain, Grain Products and Grain By- 
products from Central Territory to Destinations in Pennsyl- 
vania and West Virginia, have filed with the Commission a brief 
in support of their proposal, by that application, to establish 
the same proportional rates on grain, and grain products as 
published by Agent Jones’ tariff 535-B, I. C. C. No. 3633(6), 
from Chicago, Peoria, Pekin and East St. Louis, Ill., to Buffalo, 
N. Y., and thence to certain destinations in Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia, over the applicants’ lines, without observing 
the long-and-short-haul provision of section 4 of the act. 

The applicant railroads—the Nickel Plate, the Baltimore & 
Ohio, the Chicago & Illinois Midland, the Wabash, the New 
York Central and the Toledo, Peoria & Western (Holly Stover, 
federal manager)—said the relief they sought would not be 
provided under fourth section order No. 13691, entered in 
January, 1940, in fourth section application No. 17484, Propor- 
tional Rates on Grain to Central Territory. They observed 
that fourth section order imposed a circuity limitation of 50 per 
cent. They stated that the instant application was motivated 
by certain basic conditions that applied generally to the trans- 
portation of all grain and grain products and particularly to 
the handling of these commodities in transit at Buffalo. 

“In order to meet the necessity of the grain traffic,” they 
continued, “the railroads have deliberately provided more lib- 
eral routing on this traffic than exists on traffic in general. 
The grain rates are made to fit the grain traffic. The avail- 
ability of the involved proportional rates over the instant transit 
routes via Buffalo is a case in point. For a period of almost 
17 years, they have fulfilled an essential function in bringing 
large quantities of grain and grain products into Buffalo, N. Y., 
(which has become the largest milling and grain distribution 
city in the world), and affording an outlet for the grain prod- 
ucts produced at that point to the heavily populated consuming 
territory involved in this application. The applicants’ routes 
serve the natural gateways for the movement of this grain 
traffic. This traffic handled via the departure routes is not 
only an important part of the applicants’ traffic, considered in 
and of itself, but it has an extremely important relationship 
to, and effect upon, the larger volume of grain traffic which 
the applicants handle to Buffalo for transit.” 


The departures, they said, occurred at points of destination 
on the Buffalo, Rochester and Pittsburgh division of the B. & O. 
traversing the higher-rated Rochester, N. Y., rate group ter- 
ritory. The destinations on the B. & O. and Monongahela Rail- 
way, they stated, were in the Pittsburgh territory and the 
so-called trunk line arbitrary territory, and the rates to trunk 
line arbitrary territory were constructed by adding arbitraries 
to the Pittsburgh rates. They said that there were 44 stations 
served by the B. & O. in that area in which departures occurred, 
and that these departures were not brought about by reason 
of any greater distances over the routes involved as compared 
with that over other indirect routes, but were due to the 
geographical location of a small number of higher-rated inter- 
mediate points on a segment of the B. & O. 


The applicants said that, in the case of 38 of 105 routes 
designated from the Chicago, Peoria and East St. Louis gate- 
ways to 35 specified destinations here involved, the circuity 
was 50 per cent or less; that in 69 of the 105 instances the cir- 
cuity was 60 per cent or less, and that in 82 instances the 
circuity was 65 per cent or less, and they maintained that the 
circuity of the routes specified should be regarded in the light 
of the Commission’s pronouncement in the Southwestern Mil- 
lers’ League case, 225 I. C. C. 195, 218, that “the grain traffic, 
because of the transit stops required at intermediate points 
and the necessity for wide distribution over a variety of routes, 
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cannot be considered solely from the standpoint of short-line 
distances.” 


The applicants concluded their brief as follows: 


In considering this application, the applicants submit that the 
enormous capacity of Buffalo as a processing point must be borne con- 
stantly in mind, because the transit point is the focal point in the trans- 
portation movement presented, rather than the point of origin of the 
traffic. The fourth section departures arise by reason of the fact that 
the particular route of the Baltimore & Ohio traverses the described 
territory taking a slightly higher basis of rates than the destinations 
in question. Under the circumstances herein disclosed, this impediment 
should not bar the Buffalo transit operators from serving a consuming 
market which is tributary to Buffalo. The applicants respectfully sub- 
mit that these considerations, in conjunction with others set forth in 
this brief, establish a special case for the fourth section relief sought 
in this application, and they earnestly pray that such relief be granted. 


Wool and Mohair Rates 


Invoking section 5(b) of the transportation act of 1940, 
authorizing and directing the Commission to institute an in- 
vestigation into the lawfulness of rates on agricultural com- 
modities and other articles, the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture and the War Food Administration have petitioned the 
Commission to reconsider and reverse its order of February 5, 
denying previous petitions for reinstitution of No. 28863, Rates 
on Wool and Mohair. A similar petition was filed by the orig- 
inal petitioners, including the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, the National Wool Marketing Corporation, the National 
Live Stock Producers Association, the Pacific Wool Growers, 
the Live Stock Traffic Association, and their named affiliates. 

After referring to the latter petition, the Department of 
Agriculture and War Food Administration said it was now 
evident more clearly than ever that the petitioners, who repre- 
sented a very large segment of the wool industry, desired an 
investigation and hearing at Chicago not earlier than 65 days 
from date of service of order reinstituting such investigation 
and for hearings at other places. They said that the legislative 
history of section 5(b) of the act of 1940 seemed to indicate 
that it was designed to obligate the Commission to make in- 
vestigations into rates on agricultural commodities where sub- 
stantial interests and equities were involved. 


“We are not aware of the Commission having undertaken 
any investigation, other than pursuing the class-rate cases, 
under the terms of this legislation,” they said. “The proposed 
wool and mohair rate investigation is the first one, so far 
as we have been able to determine, that this department, state 
commissions, and prominent groups of an important agricul- 
tural industry have asked the Commission to proceed with 
under the terms of section 5(b). The refusal of the Commis- 
sion to so proceed, as indicated in its order of February 5, 
1945, indicates either one of two things: (1) That the Commis- 
sion believes it has fully complied with the provisions of section 
5(b) by instituting and pursuing the class-rate cases, or (2) 
that the proposed wool and mohair rate investigation is too 
insignificant to warrant consideration as an investigation by 
the Commission. With reference to the latter point, the de- 
partment knows of no agricultural commodity that deserves 
more immediate attention as regards freight rates and prac- 
tices than do wool and mohair. . . . In short, the Commission 
was asked by five wool and livestock organizations and their 
36 affiliates, 29 state commissions and two federal agencies 
to institute the proceeding that was denied. If this number 
and this type of requests are not sufficient to induce the Com- 
mission to institute an investigation under section 5(b), supra, 
we are at a loss to know what representations must underlie 
a petition addressed to such subject matter. .. .” 


Alleghany Control 


Secretary Bartel, of the Commission, has made public a 
letter from Allan P. Kirby, president of the Alleghany Cor- 
poration, Wilmington, Del., in which he submitted proposals 
for possible disposition, without further litigation, of the 
proceedings in Finance No. 29085, In re Alleghany Corporation 
et al. Control, embracing also Finance No. 14692, Chesapeake 
& Ohio Railway Co. Purchase and Assumption of Obligation 
and Liability. Mr. Kirby said that his proposals were sub- 
mitted in lieu of exceptions to the proposed report of Assistant 
Director C. E. Boles, of the Commission’s Bureau of Finance, 
who had recommended that the Commission find, among other 
things, that the Alleghany Corporation lost control of the 
C. & O., the Nickel Plate, and the Pere Marquette in the 
spring of 1938, at the-annual meeting of the C. & O. stockhold- 
ers, and that Alleghany reacquired control of those three car- 
riers in 1941 and 1942, without having obtained authorization 
from the Commission (see Traffic World, March 10, p. 575). 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


If the proceedings might be disposed of on the basis that 
he outlined, Mr. Kirby continued in his letter to Secretary 
Bartel, there would be no occasion to file exceptions to the 
proposed report, as it would be expected that the investiga- 
tion proceeding in No. 29085 would be dismissed or discon- 
tinued without adjudication on the merits. He said that if, 
however, the proposals should be found not to present a proper 
basis for terminating” the proceedings, Alleghany would, of 
course, proceed with the filing of exceptions. 

“It is the intention of Alleghany Corporation to acquire 
or dispose of securities of other corporations from time to 
time, including the securities of carriers subject to regula- 
tion under the interstate commerce act,” wrote Mr. Kirby. 
“It is, however, Alleghany’s intention to limit its contro! of 
such carriers to the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. and its 
affiliated carriers so long as such control continues and sub- 
ject, of course, to the right of Alleghany Corporation to apply 
to the Commission for control of such other carrier or carriers 
as may be in the public interest.” ; 

In line with these policies, Mr. Kirby continued, Alle- 
ghany would be prepared to accept a Commission order in 
Finance No. 14692, authorizing continuance of its contro! of 
the C. & O. and its affiliated carriers, and containing certain 
conditions that should be effective only so long as such con- 
trol continued. 

The conditions as stated by Mr. Kirby were as follows: 


1. That Alleghany Corporation shall be subject to such of the pro- 
actvisions of the interstate commerce act mentioned in section 5(3) 
of the act [relating to combinations and consolidations of carriers] as 
the Commission shall deem appropriate and designate in its order 
thereunder. 

2. That Alleghany Corporation will promptly deposit under a voting 
trust agreement with Manufacturers Trust Co. of New York as an 
independent voting trustee (i) all its voting stocks of the Pittston Co., 
and (ii) all voting stocks of carriers subject to the interstate commerce 
act (other than stocks of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. and its 
affiliated carriers) which it may hereafter acquire. The voting trust 
agreement will provide in substance among other things: (a) that the 
voting trustee shall independently vote the deposited stocks for the 
election of directors at meetings of stockholders; (b) that the trustees 
shall vote the deposited stocks in such manner as Alleghany shall direct 
on any proposed merger, consolidation, or change in the terms, rights, 
or priorities thereof, or any similar proposal submitted for stock- 
holder approval affecting the investment value of the deposited stocks; 
(c) that any or all of the trusteed stocks shall be released from the 
trust by the voting trustee (i) upon the sale thereof by Alleghany 
Corporation to any person not affiliated with Alleghany Corporation 
(‘‘affiliated person’’ being defined as any officer, director, or employe 
of Alleghany Corporation, and any firm or corporation in which Alle 
ghany Corporation has any ownership interest directly or indirectly), 
(ii) upon the ratable distribution thereof by Alleghany Corporation to 
any class or classes of its stockholders, or (iii) upon an order of the 
Commission approving such release; and (d) that the trust agreement 


_may be modified or amended in any respect (including a change in the 


identity of the trustee) upon the consent and approval of the Com- 
mission. 

3. That the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co., also a party to these 
proceedings, will dispose of its holdings of voting stock of The Pittston 
Co. and the Erie Railroad in one or more of the following ways: 
(a) by distribution to its stockholders, (b) by sale, or (c) by deposit 
with the Chase National Bank of New York, as an independent voting 
trustee under another voting trust agreement with provisions similar 
to those outlined in paragraph 2 above. Furthermore, that The Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railway Co. will deposit with the Chase National Bank 
of New York as such trustee all. voting stocks of other carriers subject to 
the act -(not presently affiliated with The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
Co.) which it may hereafter acquire, unless the acquisition thereof is 
expressly approved by the Commission or unless the Commission shall 
otherwise order. Alleghany Corporation is informed that The Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railway Co. would be prepared to accept these conditions. 


Allied Van “Merger” Plan 


An application by Allied Van Lines, Inc., requesting author- 
ity from the Commission to purchase the operating rights of 
the agents of Allied Van as motor common carriers of house- 
hold goods, the filing of which had been announced by counsel 
for Allied Van in oral argument March 22 before the entire 
Commission in the motor carrier certificate applications of Al- 
lied Van Lines (see Traffic World, March 24), was made avail- 
able for inspection at the Commission the day after the oral 
argument. It had been rubber-stamped to show that it was “re- 
ceived” by the Commission’s section of finance March 16 and 
“filed” March 23. It was assigned docket number MC F-2787. 


Parties to the application, according to its terms. are Allied 
Van Lines, Inc., of Chicago, and Evanston Fireproof Warehouse, 
of Evanston, Ill., the latter applying “in its own behalf and in 
behalf, as a class, of all other agents of Allied Van Lines, Inc.” 
designated in an exhibit embodied in the application. In that 
exhibit it was stated that “at the time this application is filed 
over 230 carrier agents have advised applicant Allied Van Lines, 
Inc., that they desire to become parties to this application and 
subject to the approval of the Commission will transfer thei! 
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certificate rights as herein proposed.” It was stated, further, 
that the applicant had been advised that a large number of 
other carriers desired to become parties to the application under 
the same circumstances. 

The applicants said the proposed transaction involved the 
transfer to Allied Van Lines of the operating rights of its agents 
for a consideration of one dollar in each case, the execution and 
delivery of a non-carrier agency contract. They made the fol- 
lowing representations, in the application, as to reasonableness 
and consistency of the proposed transaction with the public 
interest: 


While operations of the transferee have never in any substantial 
degree been competitive with those of its agent-assignors, in recent 
years the dual service of the transferee and its agents have been sub- 
jected to frequent attack before the Commission by competitors and more 
recently the Department of Justice has brought a suit in equity to re- 
strain the transferee and its agents from the continuation of their vusi- 
ness relationships and agency arrangement upon the theory that same 
constitute an unreasonable restraint upen commerce in violation of the 
anti-trust laws. 

The purpose of the proposed transaction is three-fold: (1) to inte- 
grate a nationwide cooperative system of household goods carriage; 
(2) to eliminate the difficulties, confusion, errors, duplicate accounting 
and unnecessary expense occasioned by dual carrier operations of the 
transferee and its agents; and (3) to remove any question as to the 
alleged violation of the anti-trust laws. 

Consummation of the proposed transaction will be both in and con- 
sistent with the public interest and for the foregoing reasons, and also 
because it will preserve to the shipping public the benefits of a house- 
hold goods carrier operation which: (1) has been responsive to a strong 
public demand and has been preferentially used by a large body of the 
shipping public who have grown to rely and depend upon it; (2) is 
distinctive in providing with efficiency and economy an adequate supply 
of uniform equipment distributed in places of public need, and a nation- 
wide system of responsible local agencies through which a centralized 
and comprehensive standardized service is made available; (3) makes 
possible an important transportation service essential to the shipping 
public which is not otherwise available; (4) preserves healthy compe- 
tition for the carriage of household goods without undue or unreason- 
able restraint of competition, trade or commerce. 


Joint Loading by Forwarders 


The Wells Fargo Carloading Co., Inc., in a brief in support 
of its motion that the Commission dismiss the complaint filed 
against the Wells Fargo company by Carloader Corporation in 
No, 29219, alleging violation of section 404(b) of the act by the 
defendant through refusal to enter into arrangements with Car- 
loader Corporation for joint loading, distribution and movement 
of freight in interstate forwarding services, contended that a 
forwarder, under part IV of the act, had the same freedom of 
choice of parties to- joint loading arrangements that motor car- 
riers had, under part II, with respect to joining in through 
routes with other motor carriers. 

Wells Fargo Carloading Co. quoted the provisions of section 
404(b), as follows: 


(b) It shall be unlawful for any freight forwarder, in service sub- 
ject to this part, to make, give, or cause any undue or unreasonable 
preference or advantage to any particular person, port, port district, 
gateway, transit point, locality, region, district, territory, or descrip- 
tion of traffic in any respect whatsoever; or to subject any particular 
person, port, port district, gateway, transit point, locality, region, dis- 
trict, territory, or description of traffic to any unjust discrimination or 
any undue or unreasonable prejudice or disadvantage in any respect 
whatsoever; Provided, that this subsection shall not be construed to 
apply to discrimination, prejudice, or disadvantage to the traftic of any 
jearrier of whatever description. 


Wells Fargo contended that Carloader Corporation, as a 
freight forwarder, had a “carrier” status under common law, 
and, in fact, under interpretation of provisions of part IV, and 
that in view of the proviso of the cited subsection there was no 
‘ground for its complaint. It added that, even if the complain- 
fant were not a carrier within the intent of the proviso, it might 
not raise an issue of preference or advantage under the pro- 
visions of section 404(b) because those provisions did not com- 
'prehend preference or advantage between freight forwarders, 
but were designed to prevent freight forwarders from unjustly 
discriminating between shippers using their services. The de- 
fendant averred that the complainant did not stand in the rela- 
tion of shipper to it. 


“The right of forwarders to enter into joint loading arrange- 
ments with one another without rendering themselves vulner- 
‘able to claims of discrimination,’ Wells Fargo Carloading Co. 
maintained, “is in principle similar to the authority granted to 
motor carriers to enter into through routes with one another 
by the provisions of section 216(c), part II. By these provisions 
it is provided that motor carriers may enter into through route 
arrangements with one another and with other carriers. The 
Commission has held that these provisions are permissive and 
that to deprive such carriers of the choice of determining 
whether they should join in through routes with one another 
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would effectively nullify their permissive character. . . . Plainly, 
like reasoning should be followed in respect to the extent of the 
jurisdiction of the Commission under the provisions of subsec- 
tion 404(d).” 


Federal Barge Complaint 


That the existing privilege of storing imported refined 
sugar on the all-rail routes was a temporary expedient, occa- 
sioned by the war and put in at the request of the Office of 
Price Administration, and that this privilege would be can- 
celled by the railroads as soon as the war emergency ceased 
were ‘declarations made in an exceptions brief of the Savannah 
Sugar Refining Corporation, intervener, with respect to the 
proposed report by Examiners G. H. "Mattingly and E. L. 
Valentine in No. 29078, Inland Waterways Corporation, Oper- 
ating the Federal Barge Lines, vs. Southern Railway Co. et al. 
(see Traffic World, Feb. 10, p. 328, and March 24). 

The sugar refining company said the complaint should be 
dismissed. It took exception to the proposed findings by the 
examiners that the failure of the defendant railroads to provide 
a storage-in-transit privilege on barge-rail movements of im- 
ported refined sugar while maintaining such privilege on all- 
rail movements of that commodity was unjust, unreasonable 
and discriminatory. 

Southern railroads had, at the urgent request of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, and solely on that request, departed 
from their uniform practice by agreeing to maintain a tem- 
porary storage-in-transit privilege on imported refined sugar, 
applicable on all-rail routes as requested by the C. C. C., the 
Savannah company said. It added that the transit privilege did 
not apply on the barge-rail routes because the government did 
not request it, did not need it, and did not want it. 

“Seeking to profit from the national emergency,” continued 
the Savannah company, “the complainant herein is demanding 
that the storage-in-transit practice be extended to apply upon 
the barge-rail routes at the barge-rail rates, alleging discrimi- 
nation between routes. Complainant was requested by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation and others to discontinue this 
proceeding as a useless waste of time... 

“A concession by the southern railroads to the several 
agencies of government charged by law with promptly appor- 
tioning and transporting sugar, a necessity of life, pending a 
national emergency, when more than 600 American ships, some 
of them handling sugar, were sunk off our coasts, is now sought 
to be turned, by an order of the Commission, against these 
railroads to plague them in the future when peace returns. 

“That is all this case gets down to, and we repeat, it is 
strange recompense to the southern railroads for what they 
have done and are doing in the war emergency.” 





“Arrow Line” Post-War Plans 


Application for a tripartite agreement for post-war opera- 
tion of the properties of three shipping groups has been filed 
with the Commission in Finance No. 14870 by Waterman 
Steamship Corporation, Mobile, Ala., Sudden & Christenson, 
Inc., San Francisco, Calif., and Arthur B. Cahill, San Fran- 
cisco, managing owner of and successor in interest in vessels 
formerly owned by Christenson Steamship Co., now dissolved. 

The applicant carriers request authority to enter into an 
agreement for the pooling or division of traffic, service, and 
gross or net profits in the transportation of merchandise in 
the United States intercoastal trade under Part III of the 
interstate commerce act. 

Ports previously served by the applicant carriers prior 
to war interruptions and requisitions of vessels by the govern- 
ment, said the applicants, were in Washington, Oregon, Cali- 
fornia, Massachusetts, Maine, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. 

Pending a readjustment of business following conclusion 
of the war and a revival of their intercoastal trade, said the 
applicants, the proposed transaction involved only the vessels 
whose names were stated in the agreements or their substi- 
tutes where the originally named vessels would have been lost 
or not returned to the applicants. The Waterman company 
named the vessels “West Madaket,’ lost by enemy action; 
“West Kyska,’” purchased by the maritime commission; the 
“Tpswich,” purchased by the maritime commission, and the 
“De Soto,” whose title was requisitioned by the War Shipping 
Administration. For these ships, it said, substitutes would be 
made from a list of 18 new vessels the approximate cost of 

which would be $50,400,000. 

The proposed agreement, said the applicants, involved a 
pooling of vessels and tonnage by two owners of vessels to be 
operated under the trade name “Arrow Line” by a third non- 
owning corporation acting as general agent for the two vessel- 
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owning applicants. They said the “Arrow Line” service in 
the intercoastal trade had existed since 1924 under the operat- 
ing management of Sudden & Christenson, which had acted 
as agent for various owners in serving the public since that year. 

“The transaction proposed, and, indeed, which has been 
in effect since 1939 under prior filings, will greatly reduce the 
cost of operations in that it will avoid duplications of organi- 
zations and staffs,’ averred the applicants. ‘The respective 
companies will continue to carry on their functions as they 
have successfully done for the past five years. No question of 
competition, or the reduction thereof, is involved. None of the 
applicants has ever operated in competition with each other.” 

Greater economies would be effected with the uniform 
single operations that would enable the applicants to render 
better service to the public, said the applicants. They also 
said that by this transaction there would be available to the 
public a minimum of six to eight vessels under uniform opera- 
tions and management. They said the application would neces- 
sitate no reduction of personnel, either ashore or afloat. 

Approval of the application at this time would afford the 
applicants an opportunity to plan with a degree of certainty 
for future operations, continued the applicants, adding that 
the tariff rates paid by shippers would not be affected by the 
transaction. They said all the applicants were parties to the 
intercoastal steamship tariffs on file with the Commission. 
The applicants said they had been authorized to engage in 
interstate commerce under certificate dated July 25, 1942, in 
W-384. 


FLYNN FORWARDER APPLICATION 


Flynn Forwarding Co., Inc., St. Louis, Mo., in FF 115, 
Sub. 1, has asked the Commission for permission to extend its 
operations as a freight forwarder through the use of facilities 
of common carriers by railroad, express, water, air, and motor 
vehicle in the transportation of general commodities, with 
exceptions from points in Indiana, Ohio, West Virginia, and 
Iowa, to points in California, Oregon, Washington, Utah, and 
Arizona, with break-bulk points at Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
and Oakland, Calif., Portland, Ore., Seattle and Spokane, Wash., 
Salt Lake City, Utah, and Phoenix, Ariz. 


WIS. & MICH. WATER APPLICATION 


Wisconsin & Michigan Steamship Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
in W-294, Sub. 1, has asked the Commission for a certificate to 
cover a revised operation in the transportation of passengers 
and property. The applicant said it sought authority to serve 
any port on the inland waterways lying between Oswego, N. Y., 
and Baltimore, Md., and any industry lying within any of the 
port limits along such route in the transportation of property 
exchanged between the applicant’s barges and steamships at 
Oswego. Among other services that would be involved in the 
changes proposed, said the applicant, were transportation of 
passengers and property including self-propelled vehicles by 
steamship between Chicago, Milwaukee, Kewaunee, Green Bay, 
Muskegon, Detroit, Toronto, and Oswego, and transportation 
of property, including self-propelled vehicles, by self-propelled 
barges between Oswego, Albany, New York City, Brooklyn, 
Jersey City, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Boston. 


1. C. C. APPOINTMENTS 

The Commission has announced the appointment of Edmund 
W. Chapdelaine as assistant director, Bureau of Traffic, and 
chief of section of tariffs of that bureau, effective April 1, vice 
Lorin C. Nelson retired. The Commission said Mr. Chapdelaine 
entered its service as a freight tariff examiner on February 24, 
1914. He was appointed assistant chief, section of tariffs, in 
1930, and for the last 10 years had been in charge of special 
permission matters in the Bureau of Traffic. 

Ralph D. Hagerman, at present junior assistant to the 
section of tariffs, Bureau of Traffic, would succeed Mr. Chapde- 
laine, the Commission said. Mr. Hagerman was first appointed 
to the Commission as a freight tariff examiner in the Bureau 
of Traffic on December 1, 1936, and was made assistant chief 
of section on September 7, 1943. 


TRAIN ORDER RESULTS 


Approximately 5,500 train miles a day, or 2,000,000 a year 
are being saved by the discontinuance of 50 passenger trains 
under the provisions of O. D. T. General Order No. 47, the 
Office of Defense Transportation announced. 

The O. D. T. order, which became effective March 1, pro- 
hibited the operation of any passenger trains with an average 
occupancy of less than 35 per cent. While 50 trains have been 
canceled to date, the O. D. T. said, it had received reports on 
fuel and other savings effected for only 38 trains. 

Continuing, the O. D. T. said: 

The discontinuance of these 38 trains will bring about an estimated 
annual saving of 69,000 tons of coal, or enough to fill 1,725 railroad cars, 
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the reports showed. Twenty-two locomotives have been made avai ible 
for other service; more than 100 skilled railroad workers have been 
made available for more vital railroad jobs; and other savings have 
been effected in passenger cars, and yard and maintenance perso inel, 
Gasoline has been saved by the discontinuance of gas-electric trai s, 


The O. D. T. said it attributed further savings to volun:ary 
discontinuance of passenger train service other than that coy- 
ered by O. D. T. General Order 47. This includes the release of 
28 locomotives daily for other work and through rearrangement 
of passenger schedules by the Pennsylvania and Baltimoie & 
Ohio railroads, said O. D. T. 

“It is expected that very considerable savings in fuel, man- 
power and the use of equipment will also be brought about this 
summer by the discontinuance of seasonal trains in accordance 
with Order No. 47,” said O. D. T. “Discontinuance of the pas- 
senger trains has not resulted in any community being deprived 
of essential transportation.” 





oO. D. T. APPEAL DECISION 


Director Johnson, of the Office of Defense Transportation, 
in appeal decision No. 107, has affirmed the order of field 
officials of the O. D. T. denying the application of the Royal 
Palm Transfer Co., Miami, Fla., for additional allotments of 
mileage and motor fuel. 


RELEASE REQUIRED FOR CARS 


“It has come to our attention that an increasing volume of 
export and domestic cars are being accepted and moved from 
origin either without O. D. T. 16-B release or local rail forces 
are failing to transcribe the O. D. T. 16-B release from the bill 
of lading to the railroad waybill,” says W. C. Kendall, chair- 
man of the car service division of the Association of American 
Railroads, in a message to railroad transportation officers con- 
tinuing, in part, as follows: 


Particular difficulty is being experienced with domestic cars con- 
signed to navy installations listed in Appendix B of car service division 
embargo 50-A. There is an indication that agents do not understand 
that domestic as well as export freight going to these points must 
carry a release....There is considerable evidence that bills of lading 
covering export freight include O. D. T. 16-B released numbers which 
are not transcribed to the waybills. This failure apparently represents 
careless handling on the part of the origin carrier. These failures, 
the one an outright violation of the Office of Defense Transportation 
regulations and car service division embargo 50O-A, and the other 
apparently pure carelessness, are resulting in lost car days, extra 
handling and unnecessary clerical expense and effort. 


RAILWAY MANPOWER PROBLEMS 


Director Johnson, of the Office of Defense Transportation, 
met with 20 representatives of railway labor unions on March 27 
and 28 for discussions of railway manpower problems and the 
possibilities of their solution through cooperation between labor 
and management, it was said at the offices of the O. D. T. 
None of the details of the discussion were made public although 
it was said that the seriousness of the manpower situation was 
indicated by the estimated monthly turn-over of 100,000 men. 


USED STEEL RAIL ORDER 


_ Controls over sales of all grades of used steel rail other 
than those to be used for laying track have been tightened in 
an amendment to order L-88, the War Production Board has 
announced. 

The amended order, effective March 26, provides that sales 
of used rail of relayer grade may be made: 


1. By common carriers directly to industries for the purpose of 
laying track, without restriction and without certification. 2. To any 
person, other than dealers, without prior authorization, provided the 
purchase order is certified to the effect that the rail is to be used for 
laying track. 3. To dealers without authorization, provided the dealer's 
purchase order is certified to the effect that the rail is purchased for 
subsequent resale in accordance with order L-88. 


Any amount of used rail of relayer grade in excess of 10 
tons to be sold in any calendar month for any other purpose 
requires prior authorization from W. P. B. 

The new restrictions also bring the army, navy and Mari- 
time Commission within the scope of the order. 

The order as previously written did not provide for sales 
of used rails to dealers and reconditioners of used rails, who 
had formerly purchased rails and sold part of them for track 
work and part for other purposes. 


AUTOMATIC TRANSPORTATION CO. FOLDER 
The Automatic Transportation Co. division of Yale & 
Towne Manufacturing Co., Chicago, has issued a four-page Ccon- 
densed catalog folder containing general specifications of its 
battery-powered hand lift truck, platform type for skid plat 
forms, and fork type for pallets. 
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Georgia Rate Complaint 


With Chief Justice Stone, Justice Roberts, Justice Frank- 
furter and Justice Jackson protesting that what the majority 
had done opened the door to chaos in the field of interstate 
rate making, the Supreme Court of the United States, March 
26, in an opinion by Justice Douglas in The State of Georgia, 
complainant, vs. The Pennsylvania Railroad Co., et al., defend- 
ants, an original proceeding, granted the motion of the state 
of Georgia for leave to file in the highest tribunal its amended 
bill of complaint alleging a rate-making conspiracy among the 
defendants in restraint of trade and commerce among the 
states. 

“The reasoning of the court is not and cannot be restricted 
to this case,” said Chief Justice Stone who wrote the dissenting 
opinion. “If Georgia may prosecute the present suit, every ship- 
per or consignee of freight who asserts injury by a conspiracy 
respecting railroad rates in violation of the antitrust laws, may 
maintain a like suit in a district court. The prosecution of such 
suits cannot but fail to bring chaos into the field of interstate 
rate making. The entry of decreés for the plaintiffs could only 
mean the breakdown of the unified system of fixing rates by 
Commission action, which Congress has ordained by the inter- 
state commerce act. It was the purpose of section 16 of the 
Clayton act to preclude such a breakdown. Its purpose can and 
should be effected by the refusal of this court to entertain the 
proposed suit.” 

Justice Douglas was joined by Justice Black, Justice Reed, 
Justice Murphy, and Justice Rutledge in the majority opinion. 


Lack of I. C. C. Jurisdiction 


“The relief which Georgia seeks is not a matter subject to 
the jurisdiction of the Commission,” said Justice Douglas. 
“Georgia in this proceeding is not seeking an injunction against 
the continuance of- any tariff; nor does she seek to have any 
tariff provision cancelled. She merely asks that the alleged 
rate-fixing combination and conspiracy among the defendant 
carriers be enjoined. As we shall see, that is a matter over 
which the Commission has no jurisdiction. And an injunction 
designed to put an end to the conspiracy need not enjoin oper- 
ation under established rates as would have been the case had 


an injunction issued in Central Transfer Co. vs. Terminal Rail- 
road Association (288 U. S. 469).” 


In the beginning of the majority opinion, Justice Douglas 
said that the state of Georgia, by its motion for leave to file 
a bill of complaint, sought to invoke the original jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Court under Article III, Section 2, of the Con- 
stitution. He explained that defendants were some 20 railroad 
companies and said that on November 6, 1944, the court had 
issued a rule to show cause why Georgia should not be per- 
mitted to file its bill of complaint. Returns to that rule had 


been made and oral argument had, he said (see Traffic World, 
Jan. 6, p. 23). 


Summary of Issues 


si Presenting the issues before the court, Justice Douglas 
said: 


Georgia sues in four capacities only two of which we need mention: 
(1) in her capacity as a quasi-sovereign or as ‘agent and protector of 
her people against a continuing wrong done to them; and (2) in her 
capacity as a proprietor to redress wrongs suffered by the state as the 
owner of a railroad and as the owner and operator of various institu- 
tions of the state. 

The essence of the complaint is a charge of a conspiracy among 
the defendants in restraint of trade and commerce among the states. 
It alleges that they have fixed arbitrary and noncompetitive rates and 
charges for transportation of freight by railroad to and from Georgia 
so as to prefer the ports of other states over the ports of Georgia. It 
charges that some sixty rate bureaus, committees, conferences, associa- 
tions and other private rate-fixing agencies have been utilized by de- 
fendants to fix these rates; that no road can change joint through rates 
without the approval of these private agencies; that this private rate- 
fixing machinery which is not sanctioned by the interstate commerce 
act and which is prohibited by the anti-trust Acts has put the effective 
control of rates to and from Georgia in the hands of the defendants. 
The complaint alleges that these practices in purpose and effect give 
manufacturers, sellers and other shippers in the North an advantage 
over manufacturers, shippers and others in Georgia. It alleges that the 
rates so fixed are approximately 39 per cent higher than the rates and 
charges for transportation of like commodities for like distances be- 
tween points in the North. It alleges that the defendants who have 
lines wholly or principally in the South are generally dominated and 


coerced by the defendants who have northern roads and therefore that 
even when the southern defendants desire, they cannot publish joint 
through rates between Georgia and the North when the northern car- 
riers refuse to join in such rates. 


It is alleged that the rates as a result of the conspiracy are go 
fixed as 


““(a) to deny to many of Georgia’s products equal access with those 
of other States to the national market; 


“‘“(b) to limit in a general way the Georgia economy to staple agri- 
cultural products, to restrict and curtail opportunity in manutactur- 
ing, shipping and commerce, and to prevent the full and complete util- 
ization of the natural wealth of the State; 


‘““(c) to frustrate and counteract the measures taken by the State 
to promote a well-rounded agricultural program, encourage manutfac- 
ture and shipping, provide full employment, and promote the general 
progress and welfare of its people; and 


‘*(d) to hold the Georgia economy in a state of arrested develop- 
ment.”’ 


The complaint alleges that the defendants are not citizens of 
Georgia; that Georgia is without remedy in her own courts, as the de- 
fendants are outside her jurisdiction; that she has no administrative 
remedy, the Interstate Commerce Commission having no power to atford 


relief against such a conspiracy; that the issues presented constitute a 
justiciable question. 


The prayer is for damages and for injunctive relief. 

We will return later to the cause of action which Georgia seeks to 
allege. It is sufficient at this point to say that for purposes of this 
motion for leave to file we construe the allegation that defendants have 
conspired to fix the rates so as to ‘‘prefer’’ the ports of other States 
over the ports of Georgia as a charge that defendants have conspired to 
fix rates so as to discriminate against Georgia. And we construe the 
allegation that the southern defendants are dominated and coerced by 
the northern roads and cannot publish joint through rates when the 
northern roads refuse to join as a charge that the northern roads use 
coercion on the southern roads in the fixing of joint through rates. 

Defendants in their returns pray that the motion for leave to file 
be denied on three grounds: (1) that the complaint presents no justi- 
ciable controversy; (2) that the complaint fails to state a cause of 
action; and (3) that two of the defendants are. citizens of Georgia. 
Leave to file should of course be denied if it is plain that no relief may 
be granted in the exercise of the original jurisdiction of this Court. 
See Alabama v. Arizona, 291 U. S. 286, 291-292; Arizona v. California, 
298 U. S. 558, 572. 


“Justiciability” of Controversy 


As to the contention that the complaint vresented no justi- 
ciable controversy, Justice Douglas said that the complaint 
alleged a conspiracy to restrain trade and commerce through 
the fixing of rates. He said the history of restraints of trade 
made it plain that these problems presented judicial questions 
with which the courts had long dealt, but added that it was, 
of course, true that Georgia did not have the right to invoke 
the original jurisdiction of the court merely because there 
might be involved a judicial question. Further, he said, it was 
not enough that a state was plaintiff. He said the original juris- 
diction was confined to civil suits where damage had been in- 
flicted or was threatened, not to the enforcement of penal 
statutes of a state. And though the civil suit was civil, he said, 
leave to file would be denied where it appeared that the suit 


brought in the name of the state was in reality for the benefit 
of particular individuals. 


“The present controversy, however, does not fall within 
any of those categories,” said he, adding that here Georgia 
asserted rights based on the anti-trust laws. 


He said the fact that the United States might bring crim- 
inal prosecutions or suits for injunction under those laws did 
not mean that Georgia might not maintain the present suit. 
Georgia was suing as a proprietor to redress wrongs suffered 
by it as the owner of a railroad and as the owner and operator 
of various public institutions, said he. Georgia, suing for her 
own injuries, was a “person” within the meaning of section 16 
of the Clayton act; she was authorized to maintain suits to 
restrain violations of the anti-trust laws or to recover damages 
by reason thereof, said he. He said, further, that Georgia was 
not confined to suits designed to protect only her proprietary 
interests. He said the rights which Georgia asserted, parens 
patriae, were those arising from an alleged conspiracy of 
private persons whose private fixing scheme, it was said, had 
injured the economy of Georgia: 

After further discussion of the right of a state to maintain 
a suit in the Supreme Court, and after asserting that it seemed 
to the court clear that under the authority of cited cases 
Georgia might maintain this suit, as parens patriae acting on 
behalf of her citizens though here, as in Georgia vs. Tennessee 
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Copper Co., 206 U. S. 230, the court treated the injury to the 


— as proprietor merely as a “makeweight,” Justice Douglas 
sai 


The original jurisdiction of this court is one of the mighty instru- 
ments which the framers of the Constitution provided so that adequate 
machinery might be available for the peaceful settlement of disputes 
between states and between a state and citizens of another state... . 
Trade barriers, recriminations, intense commercial rivalries had plagued 
the colonies. The traditional methods available to a sovereign for the 
settlement of such disputes were diplomacy and war. Suit in this court 
was provided as an alternative. ... 

If the allegations of the bill are taken as true, the economy of 
Georgia and the welfare of her citizens have seriously suffered as the 
result of this alleged conspiracy. Discriminatory rates are but one form 
of trade barriers. They may cause a blight no less serious than the 
spread of noxious gas over the land or the deposit of sewerage in the 
streams. They may affect the prosperity and welfare of a State as 
profoundly as any diversion of waters from the rivers. They may 
stifle, impede, or cripple old industries and prevent the establishment 
of new ones. They may arrest the development of a State or put it at 
a decided disadvantage in competitive markets. Such a charge at least 
equals in gravity the one which Pennsylvania and Ohio had with West 
Virginia over the curtailment of the flow of natural gas from the West 
Virginia fields. They are substitute fuels to which the economy of a 
State might be adjusted. But discriminatory rates fastened on a region 
have a more permanent and insidious quality. Georgia as a represent- 
ative of the public is complaining of a wrong, which if proven, limits 
the opportunities of her people, shackles her industries, retards her 
development, and relegates her to an inferior economic position among 
her sister states. These are matters of grave public concern in which 
Georgia has an interest apart from that of particular individuals who 
may be affected. Georgia’s interest is not remote; it is immediate. If 
we denied Georgia as parens patriae the right to invoke the original 
jurisdiction of the Court in a matter of that gravity, we would whittle 
the concept of justiciability down to the stature of minor or conven- 
tional controversies. There is no warrant for such a restriction. 

Oklahoma v. Atchison, T. & S. F. Ry. Co., supra, (220 U. S. 277) 
is not opposed to this view. In that case, the defendant railroad com- 
pany had obtained a grant from Congress to locate and maintain a rail- 
way line through the Indian territory out of which the State of Okla- 
homa was later formed. The federal act provided certain maximum trans- 
portation rates which the company might charge. Oklahoma sued to can- 
cel the grant, to have the property granted decreed to be in the State of 
Oklahoma as cestui que trustent, to enjoin the defendant from operat- 
ing a railroad in the states, and to enjoin pendente lite the exaction of 
greater rates than the maximum rates specified. The Court construed 
the Act of Congress as subjecting the rates to federal control until 
the territory became a part of a state, at which time the rates became 
subject to state control. The Court held that our original jurisdiction 
could not be invoked by a state merely because its citizens were injured. 
We adhere to that decision. It does not control the present one. ‘lhis 
is no attempt to utilize our original jurisdiction in substitution for the 
established methods of enforcing local law. This is not a suit in which 
a state is a mere nominal plaintiff, individual shippers being the real 
complainants. This is a suit in which Georgia asserts claims arising out 
of federal laws and the gravamen of which runs far beyond the claim 
of damage to individual shippers. 

Since the claim which Georgia asserts as parens patriae as well as 
proprietor meets the standards of justiciability and since Georgia is a 
‘“‘person’’ entitled to enforce the civil sanctions of the anti-trust laws, 
the reasons which have been advanced for denying Georgia the oppor- 
tunity to present her cause of action to this Court fail. 


Cause of Action 


Taking up the contention that the complaint failed to state 
a cause of action, Justice Douglas discussed the question of 
relief being first sought from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. He cited a number of cases in his discussion of this 
point, and then said: 


It is clear that a suit could not be maintained here to review, an- 
nul or set aside an order of the Interstate Commerce Commission. Con- 
gress has prescribed the method for obtaining that relief. It is ex- 
clusive of all other remedies, including a suit by a state in this court. 

. Central Transfer Co. v. Terminal Railroad Association, supra, indi- 
cates that if Georgia in the present proceeding sought to set aside the 
rates of the defendants, leave to file would have to be denied. 


Justice Douglas said the defendants were subject to the 
anti-trust laws, and that conspiracies among carriers to fix 
rates were included in the broad sweep of the Sherman act. 
He pointed out that Congress, by section 11 of the Clayton 
act, entrusted the Commission with authority to enforce com- 
pliance with certain of its provisions “where applicable to 
common carriers” under the Commission’s jurisdiction. He said 
the Commission had the power to lift the ban of the anti- 
trust laws in favor of carriers who merged or consolidated, 
but comparable authority had not been given by Congress to 
the Commission to remove rate-fixing combinations from the 
prohibitions contained in the anti-trust laws. He said Con- 
gress had not placed these combinations under the control and 
supervision of the Commission, nor had Congress empowered 
the Commission to proceed against such combinations and 
through cease and desist orders or otherwise to put an end 
to their activities. 


Rate-Fixing Combinations and |. C. C. 


None of the powers acquired by the Commission since the 
enactment of the Sherman act related to the regulation of 
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rate-fixing combinations, said he. Twice Congress had been 
tendered proposals to legalize rate-fixing combinations. But 
it had not adopted them, he said. 

“In view of this history, we can only conclude that they 
have no immunity from the anti-trust laws,” said he. 

As to contentions that under sections 1(4) and 6 of the 
interstate commerce act carriers were required to establish 
rates, etc., and that provision was made for agreement among 
carriers as to establishment of joint rates, Justice Douglas 
said it would be a perversion of those sections to hold that 
they legalize a rate-fixing combination alleged to exist here. 
He said the collaboration contemplated in the fixing of through 
and joint rates was of a restrictive nature. 

After further discussion of this phase of the case, Jus- 
tice Douglas said it was sufficient here to note that the court 
found no warrant in the interstate commerce act and the 
Sherman act for saying that the authority to fix joint through 
rates “clothes with legality a conspiracy to discriminate against 
a state or a region, to use coercion in the fixing of rates, or 
to put in the hands of a combination of carriers a veto power 
over rates proposed by a single carrier.’’ He said the type of 
regulation which Congress chose did not eliminate the em- 
phasis on competition and individual freedom of action in 
rate-making. He said the act was designed to preserve initia- 
tive in rate-making, as indicated by the duty of each common 
carrier to initiate its own rates. 


Creation of ““Monopoly Power” 


“If a combination of the character described in this bill of 
complaint is immune to suit, that freedom of action disappears,” 
said he. “The coercive and collusive influences of group action 
takes its place. A monopoly power is created under the aegis 
of private parties without congressional sanction and without 
governmental supervision or control. 

“These considerations emphasize the irrelevancy to the 
present problem of the fact that the Commission has authority 
to remove discriminatory rates of the character alleged to 
exist here. The present bill does not seek to have the 
court act in the place of the Commission. It seeks to remove 
from the field of rate-making the influences of a combination 
which exceeds the limits of the collaboration authorized for 
the fixing of joint through rates. It seeks to put an end to 
discriminatory and coercive practices. The aim is to make it 
possible for individual carriers to perform their duty under 
the act, so that whatever tariffs may be continued in effect 
or superseded by new ones may be tariffs which are free from 
the restrictive, discriminatory, and coercive influences of the 
combination. That is not to undercut or impair the primary 
jurisdiction of the Commission over rates. It is to free the 
rate-making function of the influences of a conspiracy over 
which the Commission has no authority but which if proven 
to exist can only hinder the Commission in the tasks with 
which it is confronted. . . . It must be remembered that this 
is a suit to dissolve an illegal combination or to confine it to 
the legitimate area of collaboration. That relief cannot be 
obtained from the Commission, for it has no supervisory au- 
thority over the combination.” 

Justice Douglas said if the rate-making function was freed 
from the unlawful restraints of the alleged conspiracy, the 
rates of the future would then be fixed in the manner envisioned 
by Congress when it enacted this legislation. He said damage 
must be presumed to flow from a conspiracy to manipulate 
rates within the zone of reasonableness within which the Com- 
mission lacked power to grant relief even though the rates were 
raised to the maxima by a conspiracy among carriers who em- 
ployed unlawful tactics. 


“Coercion Can Be Enjoined’”’ 


“Moreover,” said he, “the relief sought from this court is 
not an uprooting of established rates. We are not asked for a de- 
cree which would be an idle gesture. We are not asked to enjoin 
what the Commission might later approve or condone. We are 
not asked to trench on the domain of the Commission; nor need 
any decree which may be ultimately entered in this cause have 
that effect. ... Any decree which is entered would look to the 
future and would free tomorrow’s rate-making from the coer- 
cive and collusive influences alleged to exist. It cannot, of 
course, be determined in advance what rates may be lawfully 
established. But coercion can be enjoined. And so can a com- 
bination which has as its purpose an invidious discrimination 
against a region or locality.” 

Continuing, Justice Douglas said: 


Dissolution of illegal combinations or a restriction of their conduct 
to lawful channels is a conventional form of relief accorded in anti- 
trust suits. No more is envisaged here. -If the alleged combination is 
shown to exist, the decree which can be entered will be no idie or 
futile gesture. It will restore that degree of competition envisaged by 
Congress when it enacted the interstate commerce act. It will eliml 


nate from rate-making the collusive practices which the anti-trust laws 
condemn and which are not sanctioned by the interstate commerce act. 
It will supply an effective remedy without which there can be only an 
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Each soldier, heading for a fighting front, 
is backed up by five tons of supplies... 
requires one ton per month to maintain 


him overseas. 


The Army’s Transportation Corps super- 
vises the tremendous task of getting these 
supplies aboard ship, sending them to over- 
seas ports, distributing them to far-flung 
battle fronts. One Transportation Corps 
company traveled 225,000 truck miles in 
England and France between D-day and 
the end of June. 


HIGHWAY TRANSPORT... 
VITAL TO VICTORY AND 
THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE 


and Its All H 


Backing up the Transportation Corps on 
the home front, 24 hours a day and seven 
days a week, are America’s four million 
motor trucks. 


These hard-working, highway haulers are 
indispensable to the production and trans- 
port of virtually every one of the 700,000 
different articles of food and fighting equip- 
ment required by our millions of overseas 
soldiers. This is evidenced by the esti- 


mates that 75 per cent of today’s truck 


loads are war loads. 


In addition to being one of the largest 
producers of military vehicles, GMC is 
also building many commercial trucks 
for essential users. If you are eligible 
for a new truck, your GMC dealer will 
gladly help you fill out an application. 
Remember, too, that GMC is headquarters 
for the original Preventive Maintenance 
Service. 
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BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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endless effort to rectify the continuous injury inflicted by the unlawful 
combination. The threatened injury is clear. The damage alleged is 
sufficient to satisfy the preliminary requirements of this motion to file. 
There is no administrative control over the combination. And no ade- 
quate or effective remedy other than this suit is suggested which 
Georgia can employ to eliminate from rate-making the influences of 
the unlawful conspiracy alleged to exist here. 

As we have said, we construe the bill to charge a conspiracy among 
defendants to use coercion in the fixing of joint through rates and to 
discriminate against Georgia in the rates which are fixed. We hold 
that under that construction of the bill a cause of action under the 
anti-trust laws is alleged.* We intimate no opinion whether the bill 
might be construed to charge more than that or whether a rate-fixing 
combination would be legal under the interstate commerce act and the 
Sherman act but for the features of discrimination and coercion charged 
here. We are dealing with the case only in a preliminary manner., Cf. 
Missouri vs. Illinois, 200 U. S. 496, 517, 518. The complaint may have 
to be amplified and clarified as respects the coercion and discrimination 
charged, the damage suffered, or otherwise. We do not test it against 
the various types of motions and pleadings which may be filed. We 
construe it with that liberality accorded the complaint of a sovereign 
state as presenting a substantial question with sufficient clarity and 
specificity as to require a joinder of issues. 


The court said it did not have to decide at this stage of the 
proceedings as to the claim that two of the defendant corpora- 
tions were citizens of Georgia. 


District Court Suit Question 


On the question of exercise of original jurisdiction, Justice 
Douglas said there was some suggestion that the issues tendered 
by the bill presented questions which a district court was quite 
competent to decide. He suggested that Georgia could not find 
all the defendants in one of the judicial districts of Georgia 
so as to maintain a suit of this character against all of them 
in a district court in Georgia. 

“We would not be warranted in depriving Georgia of the 
original jurisdiction of this court merely because each of the 
defendants could be found in some judicial district,” said he. 

He said that once a state made out a case which came with- 
in the court’s original jurisdiction, its right to come to the 
Supreme Court was established. There was no requirement in 
the Constitution that it go further and show that no other forum 
was available to it, said he. The court concluded that it should 
not, in the exercise of its discretion, remit Georgia to the federal 
district courts for relief against the injuries of which she com- 
plained, said he. 

“The motion for leave to file the amended bill of complaint 
is granted,” said Justice Douglas in concluding the majority 
opinion. 

Chief Justice Stone’s Dissent 


Chief Justice Stone said that Justices Roberts, Frankfurter, 
Jackson and he thought that the application of Georgia for 
leave to file the bill of complaint should be denied (1) because 
in its judicial discretion, the court should, without deciding the 
merits, leave the state to its remedy, if any, in the district 
court; (2) because the state lacked standing to present the only 
substantial issue in the case; and (3) because in the present 
posture of the case, the bill of complaint, for several reasons, 
failed to state a cause of action for which a court of equity 
could give effective relief. 

“As the court concedes and for reasons which will pres- 
ently be more fully considered,” continued the Chief Justice, 
“the state, under the rule laid down in Keogh vs. Chicago & 
North Western Ry. Co., 260 U. S. 156, cannot maintain its suit 
for damages resulting from the alleged conspiracy to fix un- 
lawful interstate railroad freight rates. But the court grants 
Georgia’s application to file on the ground that its bill of com- 
plaint, as now amended, states a cause of action under section 
16 of the Clayton act .. . for an injunction against a conspiracy 
in violation of the anti-trust laws.” 


Justice Douglas, in the majority opinion, had stated that 
the court thought “it is clear from the Keogh case alone that 
Georgia may not recover damages even if the conspiracy al- 
leged were shown to exist.”” The main prayer of the bill, how- 
ever, he added, was for relief by way of injunction. 


“Other objections aside,” said Chief Justice Stone, “it 
seems obvious that this court cannot give any effective relief 
removing the threat of injury to the state resulting from a rail- 
road rate conspiracy without breaking down the system of rate 
regulation by the Commission—a system which Congress has 
painstakingly built up since the decisions, more than forty-five 
years ago, in United States vs. Trans-Missouri Freight Associa- 
tion, 166 U. S. 290, and United States vs. Joint Traffic Associa- 
tion, 171 U. S. 505, when the Commission was without power 
to prescribe rates.” 


Futility of Court’s Action 


Much of the dissenting opinion went to the point of the 


futility of the court’s action so far as according rate relief to 


*We therefore do not reach the question whether an action based on 
common law principles could be maintained. 
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Georgia was concerned. On that point, the Chief Justice, in 
part, said: 


Georiga is threatened with injury only as the alleged conspiracy 
will result in the defendants’ charging freight rates other than those 
which would exist in the absence of the conspiracy. That is, Georgia 
is not injured unless other rates than those now in force would be 
charged if the alleged conspiracy were to cease. While threatened 
damage in that sense could be assumed in a free competitive market, 
freight rates are not, under the interstate commerce act, arrived at by 
the processes of free competition. The requirements of the act are, 
as we will see, that the rates be just and reasonable and that they ac. 
cord with the national transportation policy; the determination, in the 
first instance, whether the rates conform to those standards is let! by 
Congress to the Interstate Commerce Commission, not to the courts. 
And unless Georgia can show that the present rates are unlawfu!, or 
that some other rate structure, which could be substituted for that now 
in force, would be just and reasonable, which Georgia cannot do with- 
out prior resort to the Commission, it can not show that any other 
structure could lawfully exist or that any injury to it is threatened 
by the conspiracy. 


It follows from this that the prerequisites to the maintenance of 
the present suit are lacking for the following reasons: First, the state 
has not availed itself of or exhausted the administrative remedies pro- 
vided by the interstate commerce act, which may afford an adequate 
remedy and which must in any case precede the institution of the 
present suit in equity. Second, the suit as now framed falls within 
the proviso of § 16 of the Clayton act denying to any ‘‘person,’’ except 
the United States, authority ‘‘to bring suit in equity for injunctive re- 
lief against any common carrier subject to the provisions of’’ the inter- 
state commerce act, ‘‘in respect of any matter subject to the regulation, 
supervision, or other jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion.’’ And third, in the absence of a determination by the Commission 
of the unlawfulness of the interstate freight tariffs filed or proposed to be 
filed by the several defendant carriers, no court of equity could, within 
the scope of its authority, frame a decree effectively enjoining an agree- 
ment or ‘‘conspiracy”’ to file tariffs establishing interstate freight rates, 


The dissenting opinion deals at length with the rate-making 
powers and processes of the Commission. 


JI. C. C. Must Act First 


“Until the Commission acts,” continued the Chief Justice, 
“no court can say that the rates are not lawful and reasonable 
or that they are not within the lowest range of the zone of 
reasonableness. Nor can either be assumed, the burden being 
upon Georgia to show that it is injured by the acts of which it 
complains. And if the present rates are at the lowest point of 
reasonableness, as they well may be, Georgia is not injured, 
for in that event no lower rates could be lawfully enforced by 
the Commission or the courts.” 


Continuing, Chief Justice Stone said: 


It is not without pertinence to the present application that the 
State of Georgia and seven other southern states are parties to pro- 
ceedings now pending before the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Docket No. 28300, Class Rate Investigation, and Docket No. 28310, 
Consolidated Freight Classification, in which the chairman of the Georgia 
Public Service Commission has appeared as the principal witness on 
behalf of the state. In these proceedings the witness urged uniformity of 
rates in southern and official classification territories, in conformity to 
the official territory system of rates. The witness relied on section 3(1) 
of the act, 49 U. S. C. section 3(1), making it unlawful for any rail 
carrier to make or give undue or unreasonable preferences or advan- 
tage to any particular person, locality or particular description of 
traffic on section 1(4)(5)(6), 49 U. S. C. section 1(4)(5)(6), requiring 
common carriers by rail to establish just and reasonable rates, fares, 
charges and classifications; and on section 5(b) of the transportation 
act of 1940, which requires the Commission to investigate the lawfulness 
of rates. between points in different classification territories and to 
enter such orders as may be appropriate for the removal ‘‘of any un- 
lawfulness which may be found to exist.”’ 


It is plain that the Commission has jurisdiction in these proceed- 
ings to set aside such unlawful rates as may have resulted from the 
conspiracies alleged in the state’s amended complaint. If the Com- 
mission orders them set aside, nothing further remains for any court 
to do, for reasons which will presently more fully appear, save only 
as it may be asked to review or enforce the Commission’s order. With- 
out prior resort to the Commission, Georgia does not and cannot estab- 
lish a court proceeding, that it is threatened with injury by the con- 
spiracy or that it is necessary for it to resort to the courts to secure 
the relief which it seeks in the present suit. 


The state seeks to avoid these plain provisions of the Clayton and 
interstate commerce acts by its insistence that by its amended com- 
plaint it asks relief not from the unlawful rates which have been or 
will be established as a result of the alleged conspiracy, but from the 
conspiracy itself, over which the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
said to have no jurisdiction, and from which it can give no relief. In 
the state’s bill of complaint, as originally presented, it sought an in- 
junction setting aside the unlawful rates. Evidently realizing that all 
courts are precluded from taking such action before the Commission 
has determined the validity of the rates, the state sought to overcome 
the difficulty by an amendment to its bill of complaint, purporting to 
withdraw its attack on the rates and assailing the conspiracy alone. 
But, as the court. seems to recognize, even the amended complaint con- 
tains allegations and raises issues as to whether the rates charged by 
the defendants are discriminatory. The complaint therefore raises ques- 
tions as to interference with the primary jurisdiction of the Interstate 
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@ The contribution of stevedoring to perfect shipping 
and careful handling of freight is a definite advantage to 
shippers. What is more, stevedoring is making a real 
contribution to the war effort. 
















































Stevedoring management has the insight and ingenuity 







to meet difficult problems in wartime to “stow the holds” 
of the ships of the Allied nations. And, that same insight 
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and ingenuity will make stevedoring management con- 
tribute to peace-time shipping to help step up shipping 
efficiency and keep down costs of distribution. 


The stevedores listed here are cooperating in perfect 
shipping and careful handling of freight not only during 
the month of April, but twelve months a year. They will 
always serve the nation’s shippers with their experience, 


skill, and trained personnel. 
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Commerce Commission which are essentially the same as those presented 
by the original bill. 


More on Futility 


This verbal maneuver, as a means of conferring jurisdiction on this 
court, is futile, for the reason, as we have said, that the state cannot 
maintain its suit in equity either under section 16 of the Clayton act or 
upon general equity principles, without establishing a threatened injury 
to it or those whom it represents. And this is equally true whether it 
sues as parens patriae or as owner of a railroad, and a shipper and 
consignee of freight. The threatened injury can ensue only from the 
maintenance of the unlawful rates and practices, which are specially 
charged to be discriminatory. But ‘‘a rate is not necessarily illegal be- 
cause it is the result of a conspiracy in restraint of trade in violation 
of the anti-trust act. What rates are legal is determined by the act to 
regulate commerce’ and not by the antitrust laws. Keogh vs. Chicago 
& Northwestern Ry. Co., supra, 162. Hence it follows in this case that 
the suit can be maintained only by showing that the alleged conspiracy 
has resulted or will result in unlawful rates, or that without the con- 
spiracy, lawful rates, other than those now in force, would prevail, 
determinations which can be made only by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and which must be made by it, before this Court can take 
any judicial action based upon such determinations. 


We assume for present purposes that a conspiracy to fix lawful 
rates may be a violation of the antitrust laws, as was intimated in the 
Keogh case. But as this court there pointed out, pages 161-162, the 
remedy is not to be had by the suit of a private individual; ‘‘the gov- 
ernment may have redress by criminal proceedings under section 3, by 
injunction under section 4, and by forfeiture under section 6.’’ The state 
cannot, more than a private individual, bring a-suit under the Clayton 
act to restrain the conspiracy unless it be a conspiracy to do something 
injurious to the plaintiff. The only such injury alleged in a great variety 
of ways is that caused by unlawful and discriminatory freight rates 
established by the conspiracy. No such injury can be presumed from a 
conspiracy to fix lawful rates or to fix any rate unless it can be known 
with what new rates those now in force will be replaced by Commis- 
sion action. 

For this and like reasons, this court has uniformly refused to 
permit a party under guise of suing under the antitrust laws, to seek 
in the courts by indirection, determinations which are reserved for the 
Commission in the first instance. Keogh vs. Chicago & Northwestern Ry. 
Co., supra; Central Transfer Co. vs. Terminal Railroad Assn., 288 U. 5S. 
469, 476; Terminal Warehouse Co. vs. Pennsylvania R. R. Co., 297 U. S. 
500; and compare United States Navigation Co. vs. Cunard S. S. Co., 
284 U. S. 474; Armour & Co. vs. Alton R. R. Co., 312 U. S. 195. As these 
eases show, the state cannot make its assault on a matter said not to 
be within the jurisdiction of the Commission, when adjudication must 
turn upon matters which are within its jurisdiction. Here the court 
cannot ascertain and enjoin threatened injury resulting from a con- 
spiracy to fix unlawful freight rates without considering theif lawful- 
ness and reasonableness, and thus encroaching upon the authority 
which Congress has given to the Commission alone. The case is there- 
fore peculiarly one for the application of the rule that equity will not 
undertake to give relief until the plaintiff has exhausted his adminis- 
trative remedies, for until that has occurred, it cannot be known that 
the plaintiff is without adequate relief or, in the event that it is not, 
that equity can know what relief may appropriately be given. 


Clayton Act Provisions 


Second. Independent of, but supplementing the considerations which 
indicate the unmistakable intention of Congress that a suit like the 
present should not be made the means of breaking down the regulatory 
powers of the Commission, are the provisions of section 16 of the 
Clayton act. As already noted, a proviso to the section withholds from 
‘“‘any person’ other than the United States the right ‘‘to bring suit in 
equity for injunctive relief against any common carrier subject to the 
provisions of ‘the interstate commerce act’ in respect of any matter 
subject to the regulation, supervision, or other jurisdiction of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission.”’ 

When the Clayton act was adopted in 1914, the Commission had 
already been given broad powers to fix and regulate rates by the Hep- 
burn act of June 29, 1906, c. 3591, 34 Stat. 584 and the Mann-Elkins act 
of June 18, 1910, c. 309, 36 Stat. 539. Congress realized the danger that 
indiscriminate suits for injunction, under the antitrust laws, in many 
cases affecting interstate rail carriers, would substitute the many dis- 
trict courts for the Commission, the single rate making authority, a 
retrogression from the consistent congressional policy to avoid con- 
fusion and conflict in this field. Hence, when Congress, by section 16 
of the Clayton act, for the first time authorized private suitors to seek 
relief by injunction under the antitrust laws, it was at pains to bar 
such suits against carriers with respect to any matters within the prov- 
ince of the Commission. Thus it was the purpose of section 16 to pre- 
clude the breakdown of the unified rate structure established for the 
nation by the Commission, as would inevitably result from the mainte- 
nance under the Sherman act of numerous individual suits, like that 
present one, affecting rates which Congress had left within the Com- 
mission’s exclusive control in the first instance. 

The statutory command can no more be evaded than may the ex- 
clusive jurisdiction of the Commission to regulate rates, by saying that 
the ‘‘relief’’ which Georgia seeks is not a matter subject to the juris- 
diction of the Commission. Section 16 does not foreclose a suit merely 
where the ‘“‘relief’’ is a matter subject to the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mission. Its words are much broader. They deny the remedy, except 
to the United States, ‘‘in respect of any matter subject to... the 
jurisdiction’’ of the Commission. As we‘have said, Georgia cannot show 
damage save by showing that the Commission would approve some 
rate structure other than that presently existing. That is certainly a 
“matter subject to the . . . jurisdiction’’ of the Commission, sufficient 
to preclude a suit under section 16... . 

Congress did not see fit by its extensive revision of the interstate 
commerce act in the transportation act of 1940, to alter the application 
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of the Clayton act to the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commer 
Commission. For us to alter it now to meet the exigencies of 
particular case, which presents no plausible relevant differences fro» 
those which we have heretofore decided, is an assumption of pow: 
which only Congress could rightly exercise, and a power which it has 
plainly declined to exercise. 

Third. Even assuming, as the state does, and as the court is 
persuaded, that a court of equity could be called upon to enjoin a 
conspiracy to establish rates in anticipation of a determination of their 
unlawfulness, it would plainly be impossible to frame a decree 
relief in advance of a determination by the Commission that 
present rates are unlawful, or that those resulting from the dec 
would be lawful. Courts cannot enjoin, in general terms, violations of 
the Sherman act, without specifying what acts are to be enjoined as 
violations, or as aiding or inducing violations. Swift & Co. vs. United 
States, 196 U. S. 375, 396; Swift & Co. vs. United States, 276 U. S. 311, 
328; cf. New Haven R. R. Co. vs. Interstate Commerce Comm., 200 
U. S. 361, 404; Labor Board vs. Express Publishing Co., 312 U. S. 426, 
Nor can it determine in advance what rates may be lawfully establisheq 


since the jurisdiction to make that determination is reserved exclusively 
to the Commission. 
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“Veriest Futility’’ 


Hence the suggestion, which the court has been persuaded to 
accept, that this court can find a way to enjoin the alleged conspiracy 
to fix rates, without regard to what rates are or may be agreed upon 
and whether the Commission finds them to be lawful or unlawful, is 
an invitation to a course of the veriest futility. Any injunction which 
this court could properly frame must not be an idle gesture. It must 
be one to prevent the threatened injury. An injunction to prevent a 
conspiracy without relation to its injurious consequences, could not 
have that effect, and the injunction could be related to those conse- 
quences in this case only by defining rates and practices which the 
Commission has not declared, and may or may not declare, to be 
unlawful. 

It is futile to attempt to enjoin a conspiracy to fix rates because 
of their injurious effect on the plaintiff, unless it is known that they 
are unlawful or will be and unless the court is free to determine the 
point. And it is futile for this court to attempt to prescribe what 
rates will be lawful since its determination will not be binding upon 
thte Commission, and may be ignored by it. Indeed, even after the 
Commission has made such a determination this court, in the first 
instance, is without power to set it aside, North Dakota v. Chicago 
& Northwestern Ry. Co., supra (257 U. S. 485) Texas vs. Interstate 
Commerce Comm., 258 U. S. 158, 164-1€5, for exclusive jurisdiction to 
set aside an order of the Commission is vested in a district court of 
three judges under the Urgent Deficiencies Act, c. 32, 38 Stat. 219, as 
amended, 28 U. S. C. §§ 41 (28), 43. 

It is the duty of this Court to dismiss an original suit in which it 
cannot make an effective decree. See Arizona vs. California, 298 U. S. 


558, 572, and cases cited. A fortiori, it is its duty not to entertain 
such a suit. 


The soundness and the compelling necessity for the construction 
which the court has hitherto given to § 16 of the Clayton act could not 
be better illustrated and emphasized than by reference to the situation 
exhibited by the case which is now before us. Any decree, effective 
to prevent the injury of which the state complains, would necessarily 
result in further inequalities in rates, such as are now alleged to exist. 
The court cannot enjoin as unlawful the alleged conspiracy to establish 
rates without undertaking to say what rates and practices are to be 
deemed lawful and what unlawful. But by this determination the 
Interstate Commerce Commission would not be bound, nor would the 


United States or any railroad other than those which are parties 
defendant. 


Georgia Would Be Preferred 


Only Georgia would secure relief approximating that sought by 
the bill. If relief enjoining the conspiracy complained of were effective 
to relieve the state of the injury from unlawful rates to which it 
objects, and without which it could not maintain the suit under section 
16, the decree must result in a new rate structure applicable to the 
railroads which are parties defendant. Prejudice and discrimination 
would be created as to every other state in southern territory and as 
to shippers and consignees of .freight in those states who would still be 
governed by the published tariff rates, against which only Georgia and 
its citizens would have secured some measure of relief. There would be 
two sets of rates between the south and the north, one, effected as a 
result of this Court’s decree, applicable to shippers in Georgia over the 
railroads which are defendants here, and another governed by published 
tariffs approved by the Commission and applicable to all other shippers 
and railroads in the south. Since illegality in existing rates is averred 
because of disparity in the level of rates in two rate making areas, with 
no allegation that southern carriers receive more than a fair charge for 
their transportation service, the Court would be required to determine 
whether the discrimination should be removed by increasing rates in 
official territory or establishing an intermediate level of new rates, 
Interstate Commerce Commission vs. United States, 289 U. S. 385, 392 
—a determination which could be arrived at only by the performance 
by this Court of the legislative function of rate making which has 
hitherto been reserved to the Commission. 


If all this is to be avoided by the injunction against the alleged 
conspiracy, but without enjoining any of its asserted evil consequences 
in rate making, the issue originally tendered would, by the amendment 
to the bill of complaint, seem to amount to little if anything more than 
a political issue. The amended complaint alleges that ‘‘The wrong done 
transcends that experienced by individuals. For as men, firms, and 
corporations have come and gone, the conspiracy his continued over the 
decades.”’ While trial upon the original complaint might have reduced 
this grievance to the dimensions of a cause of action to enjoin illegal 
freight rates injurious to the state, it now appears as the grievance of 
a section of the country against an existing federal system of rate 
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FOR EXPRESS SERVICE 
AT LOWER FREIGHT COSTS! 


BETWEEN LAKE LINES 


DETROIT & CLEVELAND 


@ Good news for shippers! The D&C water route be- 
tween Detroit and Cleveland is open. Now you can get fast 
overnight express service at lower freight rates, between / 
these two cities with prompt pick-up and delivery at each 
end. One thousand tons capacity each night! Greatly 
increased truck fleets and handling equipment facilitates 
the movement of shipments in port city areas. And special 
equipment for the economical and efficient handling of 
shipments of small parts is a unique feature. 
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express service at lower freight costs! 
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How constant checking and careful handling by shippers, railroads and 
consignees can help insure perfect shipping every month of the year. 


‘Proper packaging, correct marking; and legible bills of lading Pick up and delivery truck driver should check markings on 
are shipper’s responsibility. Shipper’s name, consignee, destina- container against bill of lading... load shipment carefull) 
tion, and other identification marks should be clearly indicated. into truck. 


Receiving clerk at freight house should again check markings Freight should be stowed by competent forces. Bulkheads, steel 
on container against bill of lading. Similar practices should strapping, and bracing help assure maximum safety in travel. 
prevail where shipper’s truck brings freight to: station. 
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of lading to waybill. bill. At destination freight should be checked against freight 


Bill clerk should correctly transcribe all information on bill At intermediate points freight should be checked against way- 
bill, correctly prepared from waybill. 


In delivering to consignee or to pick up and delivery truck, Consignee’s representative should closely check packages and 
freight should again be checked against freight bill and care- billing. 
fully stowed into truck. 


ROPER care and checking by shippers, rail- putting forth every effort to make every month 
roads and consignees, at each of these 8 a “perfect shipping month” for both L. C. L. and 
steps will result in more perfect shipping every carload freight. 
day of the year. Erie heartily endorses the April The continued progress of Erie will mean 


Perfect Shipping Month sponsored by the even finer transportation for America’s 


Regional Shippers Advisory Boards, and is shippers. 


_ Erie Railroa 


ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS—ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 


travel. 
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making, which should be addressed to Congress rather than to this 
court. 


The support which the Department of Justice lends to Georgia’s 
contentions by the brief amicus, filed in this court in behalf of the 
United States, removes any evident need for entertaining this suit. The 
government is charged with the enforcement of the antitrust laws, and 
is authorized by section 4 of the Sherman act and section 16 of the 
Clayton act to maintain suits for that purpose, which others cannot 
bring. If it believes that the alleged conspiracy exists and should be 
stopped by the remedial action of courts, without resort to the Com- 
mission, there would seem to be no reason why, avoiding the many 
technical obstacles to the present suit, it should not proceed to remedy 
in the usual manner the grievances of the citizens of the United States 
including citizens of Georgia. 


Court attaches said the complaint of Georgia might be 
referred to a master for hearing and that the master would 
make a report with recommendations to the court, if that course 
were followed. 


Rep. Priest Praises Decision 


Representative Priest, of Tennessee, commenting on the 
Supreme Court’s decision to accept original jurisdiction in the 
Georgia rate complaint case, said that this was the first suc- 
cessful step toward breaking rates that were unfair to the 
south, and that a hearing of the case by the Supreme Court 
would bring the whole matter to public attention and “would 
certainly be educational, at least.” 

C. E. Widell, of Nashville, Tenn., transportation director 
of the Tennessee Manufacturers Association, in a telegram to 
Representative Priest, said: 


Regarding Supreme Court’s five to four decision to hear Arnall’s 
fantastic suit, Associated Press quotes you hailing the action as first 
successful step in breaking unfair rates. Contrariwise, it will break 
south’s favorable and highly important industrial rate structure and 
stop south’s industrial progress. In my opinion it is worst blow given 
south since reconstruction days. Moreover, do you not realize that 
legislative functions of Congress are now being'‘usurped by courts and 
that you should fight and not applaud this. I am deeply concerned about 
disastrous effects on south’s industrial rate structure. 


Schenley Subsidiary Status 


Schenley Distillers Corporation and Schenley Distilleries 
Motor Division, Inc., New York City, have filed a suit in the 
federal district court, Delaware district, in civil action No. 539, 
Schenley Distillers Corporation, et al., vs. United States of 
America, seeking annulment of the Commission’s order in 
MC 103763, Sub. 1, Schenley Distilleries Motor Division, Inc., 
Contract Carrier Application, and requiring the Commission 
to enter a new order dismissing the application in that pro- 
ceeding on the ground that the involved trucking operations 
would not be carriage for hire requiring a permit or certificate. 

In MC 103763, Sub. 1, the Commission had concluded that 
the motor-carrier subsidiary of Schenley Distillers Corpora- 
tion, performing transportation services for numerous Schenley 
manufacturing subsidiaries, was operating as a contract car- 
rier, that there was no evidence tending to show that the 
operations were consistent with the public interest, and that 
the application should be denied and the described operation 
immediately discontinued (see Traffic World, Dec. 16, 1944, 

. 1553). 
. On January 2, continued Schenley, it petitioned the entire 
Commission for reconsideration, but said this was denied. Con- 
tinuing, Schenley recited in its petition: 


It is shown unto the court that on the facts so found by the Com- 
mission it was error of law to have held that the involved motor-vehicle 
operations would be carriage for hire instead of private carriage and 
that accordingly authority of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
would be required in order that such operations might be conducted. 

There is a large investment in such trucks and their continued 
operation in the service of the Schenley commercial enterprise is 
required or else irreparable damage and injury to such commercial 
enterprise will follow for which no plain, complete and adequate remedy 
at law would exist. 





PIPELINE VALUATION SUIT 
The federal district court for the western district of Okla- 


| homa, in civil No. 1559, Champlin Refining Co. vs. United 


States of America and Interstate Commerce Commission, has 


‘found that plaintiff’s petition to enjoin and annul an order 


of the Commission of June 12, 1944, requiring plaintiff as a 
pipeline to comply with provisions of the Commission’s valua- 


| tion procedure, should be dismissed. 


District Judge Chandler, who delivered the opinion of the 
three-judge court, said the pipeline under consideration ex- 
tended from plaintiff’s refinery at Enid, Okla., to Rock Rapids, 
Ia. He said the only question involved was whether plaintiff 
was a pipeline company within the terms of the interstate 
commerce act. He said plaintiff attempted to demonstrate that 
it did not fall within the coverage of the act by asserting that 
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it was not, in fact, a common carrier. He said the act made 
it a statutory common carrier. 

“In our opinion,” said the court, “the plain meaning of the 
act as amended is that its provisions apply to all engaged in 
the interstate transportation of oil or other commodities, except 
water and except natural or artificial gas, by pipeline.” 

The court said, further, that Congress intended to include 
all pipelines without regard to whether they were private lines 
or carried for the public. District Judge Vaught dissented. 


Motor Act Prosecutions 


(Digests of statements issued by the Secretary of the Commis- 
gion concerning prosecutions, in federal courts, for violations o} 
motor carrier provisions of the interstate commerce act or of Com- 
mission rules and regulations thereunder, appear below.) 


Eastern Michigan district, at Detroit. Wilbur J. Rumpf, 
defendant, of Tecumseh, Mich., was fined $1,000 following entry 
of his plea of guilty to an information charging him with viola- 
tions of part II of the interstate commerce act. The fine was 
paid. The defendant was charged with operating as a common 
carrier of property by motor vehicle in interstate commerce for 
compensation without a certificate having been issued to him 
by the Commission authorizing the particular operations de- 
scribed in the information. 

Maryland district, at Baltimore. Chernock Transfer Co., 
Inc., defendant, a motor carrier, of Baltimore, was fined $250 
and costs following entry of a plea of guilty to an information 
charging it with violations of part II of the interstate com- 
merce act and regulations prescribed thereunder. The fine was 
paid. The defendant was charged with operating as a common 
carrier of household goods by motor vehicle in interstate com- 
merce, for compensation, without a certificate having been 
issued to it by the Commission authorizing the particular trans- 
portation described in the information, with failing to deter. 
mine the weight of household goods shipments, and failing to 
have on file physical, examination certificates for new drives. 

Eastern Texas district, Beaumont division, at Beaumont. 
The defendant, Union City Transfer, a copartnership composed 
of Cecil E. Vallee, E. H. Vallee, Effie Vallee Albaugh and Helen 
Vallee Withers, all of Beaumont, was fined $1,000 following the 
entry of its pleas of guilty to an information charging it with 
violations of part II of the interstate commerce act. The fine 
was paid. The defendant, a motor carrier engaged in the trans- 
portation of property in interstate commerce, for compensation, 
was charged with permitting and requiring its drivers to remain 
on duty for excessive weekly hours and to drive and operate 
motor vehicles in such transportation for excessive daily hours, 
all in violation of the motor-carrier safety regulations. 

Southern Mississippi district, at Meridian. North-South 
Freightways, Inc., of Paterson, N. J., was fined $1,400 following 
its plea of guilty to an information charging it with violations 
of part II of the interstate commerce act. The maximum fine 
was imposed with respect to each count, and the full amount 
was ordered to be paid. The defendant was charged with oper- 
ating as a common carrier of property by motor vehicle in 
interstate commerce, for compensation, without a certificate 
having been issued to it by the Commission authorizing the 
particular operations that were described in the information. 

Western Missouri district, western division, at Kansas City, 
Mo. The defendant, Harley Gover, dba Gover Moving & Stor- 
age Co., Ottawa, Kan., was fined $450 and costs, following entry 
of his plea of guilty to an information charging him with viola- 
tions of part II of the interstate commerce act. The fine was 
imposed on the first 15 counts of the information and was 
required to be paid. Imposition of sentence on the remaining 
five counts of the information was deferred for a period of 30 
days on condition that the carrier refund to the shippers of 
household goods all overcharges paid by them. The defendant 
was charged with operating as a common carrier of household 
goods by motor vehicle in interstate commerce without there 
having been issued to him by the Commission a certificate 
authorizing the particular operations that were described in 
the information; with collecting and receiving a greater com- 
pensation for the transportation of household goods than the 
rate and charge specified in his applicable tariffs; and with 
failing to require his drivers to keep drivers’ logs, in violation 
of the motor-carrier safety regulations. 


TANK CAR ANTI-TRUST SUIT 


Keith Railway Equipment Co. has filed an amended com- 
plaint in the civil anti-trust suit it brought in the federal distrirt 
court at Chicago alleging that the railroads, acting through 
the Association of American Railroads, had forced the Keith 
company in 1940 to sign a mechanical interchange rules agree- 
ment and per diem Rule 18 agreement, and in 1943 to sign an 
amended Rule 18 agreement, the effect of which was to force the 
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Thank You, Shippers 


. .. for every minute, hour and day you've 
contributed to faster loading and unloading 
of cars; for loading cars heavier; for ordering 


cars only to your actual current requirements. | America at war. 


You've helped us a lot in meeting the un- 
paralleled demands for the swift, sure move- 
ment of freight, military and civilian, in an 


T. L. Bothwell, General Freight Traffic Manager 
Santa Fe System Lines, Chicago, Illinois 


Serving the West and Southwest 
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company to accept unduly low per diem payments from the 
railroads. 

The Keith company amended its complaint to add to its 
general charge a more specific allegation that the A. A. R. had 
effected a combination of all of the railroads in the United 
States to control the dealings of the railroads with it and others 
“and to fix the rental price to be paid for tank cars by railroads 
in the United States.” Other allegations were amended to the 
effect that the company had been deprived of its freedom of 
contract. A paragraph was added in the amended complaint, 
alleging that General American Transportation Corporation and 
Lester W. Selig, its president, had joined the combination, in 
place of a general allegation of a conspiracy to restrain free 
trade. 

In the original complaint, the Keith company asked for 
$100,000 damages. The amended complaint says that, had the 
reduction of the rental price to 1% cents a mile not been made, 
it would have received 1% cents, and that it was damaged to 
the extent of $79,364.23. 


DEATON TRUCK LINES DISMISSAL 


The Commission has been advised that the federal district 
court, northern Alabama district, has dismissed the proceeding 
in Deaton Truck Lines vs. United States of America. It was 
said at the Commission’s offices that the court order sustained 
the lawfulness of the Commission’s order of July 4, 1944 in 
MC 11207, now made effective April 1, involving operating 
rights. 


T. P. & W. SUIT 


Amendment of the complaint in the suit brought by the 
management of the Toledo, Peoria & Western Railroad in the 
summer of 1944 to enjoin the federal manager, among other 
things, from making certain improvements, striking from the 
complaint that portion dealing with additions and betterments 
“to narrow procedural and jurisdictional issues,” did not in 
any way constitute a withdrawal of the protests as to such 
matters, said George P. McNear, Jr., president of the T. P. & 
W., in letters to Holly Stover, federal manager of the properties 
of the railroad, and to the Commission’s Bureau of. Accounts. 
Those protests were renewed, he said. 

He added that the company declined to be committed to 
or bound by any accounting entries, statements, or reports 
Mr. Stover, his associates, or their predecessors had made or 
would make, referring specifically to the monthly report of 
selected income and balance sheet items for January, as filed 
with the Commission. 


Land Grant Rate Appeal 


Noting that several government departments such as the 
War Department, Department of the Interior, Department of 
Agriculture, and the Treasury Department had voiced objec- 
tions to repeal of the land grant rates as provided in H. R. 694, 
the Boren bill, the House committee on interstate and foreign 
commerce in its report to the House recommending passage 
of the bill, said the departments “which are most familiar with 
the situation unhesitatingly recommend the enactment of this 
legislation.” The committee referred to the Commission and 
the Office of Defense Transportation. 

Shippers of the country, said the committee, were par- 
ticularly anxious that the discrimination and inequalities exist- 
ing in the present law be removed. It noted also that the 
National Association of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners 
and “impartial students of transportation” generally supported 
the proposed legislation. 

The committee said that deferred maintenance on track 
structures alone was running at the rate of $200,000,000 a year. 

“The money that should be going into deferred mainte- 
nance is now Classified as income and subject to income taxes,” 
said the committee. “After the war, in addition to the huge 
expenditures for deferred maintenance, the railroads will be 
called upon the expend vast sums in improving railroad plants. 
This increased demand on the finances of the railroads may 
be temporarily as much as $1,000,000,000 a year. 

“The country is going to face a serious situation with our 
railroads in the next few years. Their service to the country 
during the war and the need for their maintenance in post-war 
transportation at least demands equitable treatment on the 
part of the government.” 

The committee report, with some additional data, was the 
same as that submitted on H. R. 4184 in the last session of 
Congress. 

It said there had been no important change in the situa- 
tion since that bill was passed by the House except that the 
intervening period had further emphasized the need for this 
legislation. 
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The committee referred to the estimate of the Board of 
Investigation and Research that up to June 30, 1943, the land- 
grant deductions had amounted to about $580,000,000, and 
added that as the government’s reduced rate traffic had con- 
tinued and increased, it was probable that the railroads had 
contributed over $900,000,000 in payment of the lands which 
were transferred to them under the land-grant acts. This was 
double the amount received for the lands sold by the railrcads 
plus the estimated value of such lands still in railroad owner- 
ship, it said. It pointed out that the late Commissioner Fast- 
man had estimated that the total value of the lands at the 


time they were granted to the railroads was not more than 
$126,000,000. 


O’Hara Files Minority Report 


A minority report on the land grant bill was filed by Rep- 
resentative O’Hara of Minnesota. Said he: 


Many years ago the railroads obtained some 130,000,000 acres of land 
and the right of franchise for constructing and operating a railroad. 
The railroads promised in return for that tremendous grant to haul 
certain persons and property of the government without charge. In 
1940, the Congress saw fit to amend the original agreement by cutting 
down the government freight from where it was hauled free to where 
the government paid half of the freight rate. 

Included in the 16,000,000 acres of land which is still owned by 
these railroads are valuable mining, mineral, oil, timber and other 
valuable assets. 

Every land grant railroad has made and is making tremendous net 
earnings since 1940. Mr. Gurley, president of the Santa Fe Kailroad 
(a land grant railroad) testified on March 7, 1945, and his testimony 
appears on page 998 of the railroad retirement bill transcript, that the 
Santa Fe Railroad had reduced its debt since 1940 over $77,000,000. 

In other words, the railroads are earning far more money than 
ever before, land grant rates and all. 

This bill would take from the taxpayers of this country and from 
the Treasury of the United States, by reason of the abolition of land 
grant rates, millions of dollars every month. 

The record discloses that the bill is based upon testimony taken in 
March, 1944. A motion and request for further hearings to investigate 
how much this bill would mean to the taxpayers of this country as it 
affects transportation by the War Department, the Navy Department 
and the Maritime Commission, was defeated in the committee. 

Col. Lasher of the War Department testified (page 249) that if land 
grant is repealed, that when the War Department submitted an esti- 
mate to the Bureau of the Budget or to the appropriations committee 
that the amount would have to be increased from 10 per cent to 17 per 
cent for the War Department alone. He further testified (page 253) 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission in adjudging rates do not 
consider land grants in their estimates. 

The record of service which has been rendered by the railroads in 
the present war merits acclaim and just compensation, but overen- 
thusiasts for the railroads overlook the fact that a solemn agreement is 
being cancelled which it is the railroads’ duty to fulfill. This legislation 
would permit land grant railroads to retain that which they have re- 
ceived under the land grant agreements, all without definite legislative 
concession or condition. 

It is incomprehensible that in time of war, with land grant rail- 
roads earning more money than ever before in history, without a deter- 
mination of what this action is going to cost the taxpayers of this 
country, without any definite promise of adjustment in freight or pas- 
senger rates, that the Congress should cancel a solemn obligation which 
is of benefit to the country generally, and which bill if passed would 
amount to taking money from the taxpayers’ pockets and transposing 
it to the treasury of railroads affected. 


Proposed Legislation 


Senator Bailey, of North Carolina, chairman of the Senate 
commerce committee, has introduced S. 791, identical with 
H. R. 32, the Hobbs anti-racketeering bill favorably reported 
to the House by the House judiciary committee. These bills 
would amend the act to protect trade and commerce against 
interference by violence, threats, coercion or intimidation of 
June 18, 1934, to provide, among other things, for punishment 
of those “who shall, during the war in which the United 
States is now engaged, knowingly and willfully, by physical 
force or intimidation by threats of physical force, obstruct or 
retard, or aid in obstructing or retarding, or attempt to obstruct, 
or retard, the orderly transportation of persons or property 
in interstate or foreign commerce, or the transportation of 
troops, munitions, war supplies, or mail, or the orderly make-up, 
movement, or disposition of any train, railway or highway 
vehicle, airplane, or vessel, on any railroad, street, highway, 
airway, or waterway, or elsewhere in the United States, which 
is engaged in the transportation in interstate or foreign com- 
merce or in the transportation of troops, munitions, war sUup- 
plies, or mail... .” 


Representative Horan, of Washington, has introduced H. J. 
Res. 144, to require the head of each department, agency, or 
independent establishment in the executive branch of the gov- 
ernment to appear monthly before the committee of the House 
of Representatives concerned with its activities. 

Senator Bailey has introduced S. 789, a bill to make unlaw- 
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Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. 


To Our Patrons and Friends: 


The Management of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad Com- 
pany expresses to you its sincere appreciation of your cooperation 


and assistance during the war emergency. This has enabled us to 


handle a record-breaking volume of traffic. 


We are aware that heavier loading of cars, inferior containers, 
scarce and untrained labor and other things have presented prob- 
lems to you as well as to the railroad, and have been partly re- 


sponsible for loss, damage, and delay to shipments. 


But, notwithstanding those conditions, every railroader and every 


shipper should strive for “Perfect Shipping,” the elements of which 


are good packing, correct marking, careful handling, and secure 


loading. 


We ask a continuation of your patience and effort to obtain a 


maximum transportation service with limited facilities. We shall strive 


even harder to do our part. 


When the war ends and more normal conditions prevail, we 
hope to provide such sufficient and pleasing service as to merit 


your patronage and good will. Your constructive suggestions are 


invited. 


Sincerely, 


President. 
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MERCHANTS MOTOR FREIGHT 
INCORPORATED 
“Criss Crossing the Middle West’ 
5802 Miles of Daily Service 


Key Terminal Cities: Minneapolis, St. Paul, 


Des Moines, Chicago, Rock Island, 
Cedar Rapids, Waterloo, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Omaha and Denver. 


"Don't mark it RUSH — mark it MERCHANTS" 





McLEAN TRUCKING CO., INC. 


Direct TIMED _— oeemeen 
MASS., CONN., R. I., 


N. J., 
MD., DELA., and NO. ak ‘$0. E CAROLINA’ 


Dependable connections to 
LA., GA., and TENN. 


mee: OFFICES: 617 bey yond | eel 


ON-SALEM, NORTH CAROLIN 


Terminals: eer Mass., Bridgeport, = Provi- 
dence, R. |., New Brunswick, Mm. ds Charlotte, N. C. 


Fayetteville, N. C., Winston- Salem 
(Call or write Executive Office 
for details about our SERVICE.) 


THE DAVIDSON TRANSFER & 





STORAGE CO. 


Serving Industrial Areas of New York, Phila- 


delphia, ae Washington, D. C., 
nd Richmond 
Joseph oudinen. Vv. P. and Genl. Mgr. 
GENERAL ort 6201 . an RD. 
ALTIMORE, MD. 
Offices in me. York, Philadelphia, Baltimore 
Washington and Richmond 
PROVEN DEPENDABILITY SINCE 1896 





DECATUR CARTAGE COMPANY 


Seventeen Terminals to Serve You 
in 


ILLINOIS—INDIANA—MISSOURI and OHIO 


WALTER F. MULLADY, President 
R. A. BAENSCH, Vice Pres., Traffic 


20th and Wentworth Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


ViCtory 6000 





CLEMANS TRUCK LINE 
INCORPORATED 


OVERNIGHT SERVICE BETWEEN 


Battle Creek, Grand Rapids, Kalamazoo, 
Three Rivers, Michigan; Elkhart, Indian- 
apolis, Kokomo, LaPorte, Logansport, Peru, 
Plymouth, Rochester, South Bend, Indiana; 


Louisville, Kentucky. 
GENERAL OFFICE: 815 E. — Ave. 
South Bend 23, Indiana 


SAFE — COURTEOUS — SERVICE 


LONG TRANSPORTATION 
COMPANY 


General Offices: 
Lafayette Boulevard at 18th Street 
Detroit (16), Michigan 


Daily Direct Service between 


Chicago — Cleveland — Detroit — Pittsburgh 


Chicago Terminal: 


2131 South Etilonco” Phone Canal 1101 


AGO, ILLINOIS 





DIXIE - OHIO EXPRESS CO. 


TERMINALS 


Akron, Atlanta, Birmingham, Buffalo, Cincin- 
nati, Columbus, Chattanooga, Cleveland, Day- 
ton, Erie, Hamilton, Knoxville, Louisville, 
Mansfield, — Niagara Falls, Nash- 


ville, Springfiel d. 
General Office: 
237 Fountain Street, Akron, Ohio 


Liberty Trucking Co. 


1401 W. FULTON ST., CHICAGO 
Tel. Haymarket 2100 
Dependable Service Between 


BELOIT — JANESVILLE — EDGERTON 
STOUGHTON — MADISON — MILWAUKEE 


RACINE — KENOSHA — WAUKEGAN — FREEPORT 


ROCKFORD — BELVIDERE — ELGIN — CHICAGO 


Wm. S. Barranco, Pres. L. F. Haznaw, V.P. 





TRAFFIC WORLD 


In Perfect Shippin 


The motor carriers on this spread want to emphasize 
* 
to you shippers that they are striving harder than 


ever to fulfill their Perfect Shipping obligation of min. 


imizing damage and loss to freight in transit. 


Although the war has caused the motor carrier indus. 
try probably more hardships than any other key war 
industry (including the financial hardship of operating 
costs equaling and surpassing income), the motor car. 
riers shown here will maintain the best possible war. 


time highway service, regardless of obstacles. 





THE NORWALK TRUCK LINE CO. 


Overnight service between Chicago, South 
Bend, Ft. Wayne, Goshen, Kendallviile, To- 
ledo, Sandusky, Norwalk, Fremont, Elyria, 
Cleveland, Akron, Mansfield, Detroit, Monroe, 
Saginaw, Flint and intermediate points. 
John F. Ernsthausen, Pres. 
Charles W. Hoke, Vice-President 


General Offices: Norwalk, Ohio 


THE SAVIN EXPRESS COMPANY 
General Offices: 24 Hamilton Street 


New London, Conn. 
Daily Service between New York and 


Northern New Jersey and New England 





HART MOTOR EXPRESS 


Serving Direct: Illinois, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, North Dakota and Montana 
George Hart, Owner 
General Offices: 2600 University Ave., S. E., 
Minneapolis 


Offices in Chicago; Fargo, Grand’ Forks, Bis- 
marck, North Dakota, and Glasgow, Montana 
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Month Obligation 


As you shippers are trying your utmost with proper 
packing, we in highway transportation are striving our 
best in careful handling and safe journey of freight. 

Our endorsement of the Perfect Shipping Month effort 
again is a compliment to the Shippers’ Advisory Boards. 
Their work in the Perfect Shipping campaign is a worth- 
while effort—one having a bearing on the successful 


prosecution of the war effort. 


When shipping in a territory served by any of the 
carriers shown here, it will pay you to give them first 


consideration. Ship by truck. 





TRANSAMERICAN FREIGHT 
LINES, INC. 
R. B. Gotfredson, President 
General Offices: 751-15th St., Detroit, Mich. 


Offices in Dayton, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, 

Toledo, ———. Chicago, Peoria, Milwaukee, Indian- 

apolis, Fort Way St. Louis, Kansas City, Louisville, 

Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Erie, Buffalo, New York City, 

Jamestown, Rochester, Syracuse, Saginaw, Pontiac, Flint, 
Bay City and Detroit. 





WEST SHORE TRANSPORT CO. 
"For Better Service" 


CHICAGO MILWAUKEE SHEBOYGAN 
KENOSHA RACINE 





“Serves the Great Chicago-Milwaukee 
Industrial Area‘' 


WEBBER CARTAGE LINE, INC. 


CHICAGO—North Chicago, Waukegan, 
Zion, Racine, Kenosha, South Milwaukee, 
Carrollville, West Allis, Milwaukee 
Home Office: 26 S. Sheridan Road 
Waukegan, Ill. 


C. JOHN VIKING, President 
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“Time-Table Service” Between Michigan, 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois Points 


General Offices: 420 Keeler Bidg. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


{Write home office for literature 
about our facilities.) 


ASSOCIATED TRUCK LINES, INC. 





Insured and Bonded 
(Largest Wisconsin and Upper Michigan Carriers) 
CHICAGO TERMINAL 
2222 S. WESTERN AVE. MONroe 2662 


OLSON TRANSPORTATION CO. 
Herbert J. Olson, President 





WESTERN TRUCK LINES, LTD. 
DAILY SERVICE 
CALIFORNIA ARIZONA NEVADA 
GENERAL OFFICE 
2835 Santa Fe Avenue, Los Angeles, California 
R. Cantlay, President J. Tanzola, Secretary 


TERMINALS 
San Francisco, Sacramento, Oakland, Fresno, Calif. 
Stockton, Bishop, Lone Pine, Los Angeles, Blythe, Calif. 
Reno, Nevada 
Parker, Phoenix, Tucson, Arizona 
“IN THE WEST SHIP WESTERN”’ 


SCHUMACHER MOTOR EXPRESS 


General Offices: 807 N. Oxford Ave. 
EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 





Serving Illinois, Minnesota and Wisconsin— 
Interstate and Osseo, Wis.—Intrastate 
Terminals: Chicago, Minneapolis & St. Paul 


WALTER SCHUMACHER, Owner 





Serving Ohio, Michigan, West Virginia, 
Indiana and Illinois 
J. R. Riley, Pres. 


General Offices: 908 W. 3rd Ave. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Offices in Detroit, Wheeling, Dayton, Indianapolis, 
Chicago 





VIKING FREIGHT COMPANY 


Direct Service to 
TULSA & OKLAHOMA CITY 
MEMPHIS ae PADUCAH 


Chicago office, 1333 S. Oakley Avenue 
Phone: CHEsapeake 1200 


ethene america adtenetaeneeimmeetemnentemmeanatiaiahenimmnmiiemeinntiamdien nae oeeatiniitn aie on 


CUSHMAN MOTOR DELIVERY COMPANY 


Overnight Service to 
Waukegan Milwaukee Indianapolis 
Detroit Cincinnati Dayton 
(Over 20 years of satisfactory service to 
thousands of the largest shippers in the 
territory—Operating over 100 trucks 
—full insurance coverage) 


Barney Cushman, President 
1480 W. Kinzie Street, Chicago 
HAYmarket 6614 


SUBURBAN MOTOR FREIGHT, INC. 





THE 
MASON AND DIXON 
LINES 


GENERAL OFFICE: KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 
Daily Service New York City to Charlotte, 
North Carolina—Atlanta, Georgla 
Chattanooga and Nashvilic, Tennessee 
and All Intermediate Points 
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ful unauthorized manufacture, sale, possession or display of Administration, 5,235 in February as against 5,184 in January; 


any insignia, decoration, medal, award or device, or the ribbon, 
button or rosette thereof, or any colorable imitation of such 
insignia, etc., issued in connection with issuance of such insignia, 
etc., to merchant sailors in recognition of services. 


Forwarder-Motor Rate Bill 


A new legislative proposal to meet the situation arising 
from the fact that authority for joint forwarder-motor car- 
rier rates will expire May 16, having the support of forwarders 
and motor carriers, has been embodied in H. R. 2764, intro- 
duced by Chairman Lea, of the House committee on inter- 
state and foreign commerce. 

The bill would amend section 409 of the interstate com- 
merce act, with respect to utilization by freight forwarders of 
the services of common carriers by motor vehicle, so as to 
permit continuation of joint rates by forwarders and motor 
carriers until prescription by the Commission of “reasonable, 
just, and equitable terms and conditions, including terms and 
conditions governing the determination and fixing of the 
rates, charges, compensation, or divisions to be paid or ob- 
served, under which freight forwarders subject to this part 
may utilize the services and instrumentalities of common car- 
riers by motor vehicle subject to part II of this act, under 
agreements between such freight forwarders and common car- 
riers, in such manner as will be in furtherance of the national 
transportation policy declared in this act.” 

In a bulletin to members, E. F. Lacey, executive secretary 
of the National Industrial Traffic League, directed attention 
to the fact that the League had voted at its annual meeting 
in New York City, November 16-17, 1944, to oppose any fur- 
ther extension of joint forwarder-motor carrier rates and to 
oppose establishment of such rates. Section 409 of the act, 
he pointed out, authorized the continuation for a period of 
18 months of joint through rates maintained by freight for- 
warders and motor common carriers. This period was ex- 
tended to May 16, 1945. At its New York meeting the League 
also reaffirmed its position of favoring assembly and distri- 
bution rates as authorized in section 408 of the act. 


Forwarders and A. T. A. 


Morris Forgash, chairman of the board of governors and 
of the legislative committee of the Freight Forwarders Insti- 
tute, said the bill was based on principles advocated by the 
Institute. Roland Rice, general counsel of the American Truck- 
ing Associations, Inc., said the A. T. A. was supporting the 
principle contained in the bill. 

Mr. Forgash, in a statement, said: 


The bill is designed to accomplish the following purposes: 

(1) To authorize and direct the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to determine and prescribe the terms and conditions under which freight 
forwarders may utilize the services and instrumentalities of motor 
carriers. 

(2) To provide for the temporary continuance of present joint rate 
arrangements under Section 409, pending the Commission’s determina- 
tion and fixing of the permanent basis of relationship between for- 
warders and motor carriers. 

(3) To authorize and direct the Commission, after it has prescribed 
the permanent basis of relationship, to terminate the present tempor- 
ary authority contained in subparagraph (b) of the bill. 

Only subparagraph (a) and a portion of the first sentence of sub- 
paragraph (b) of the bill are new. Subparagraph (b) is, with minor 
exceptions, the same as present paragraph 409 of part IV of the act, 
and this portion of the bill will remain in effect only until the Com- 
mission has taken the action specified in subparagraph (a). 

It is believed that bill H. R. 2764 provides a sound, logical and 
equitable approach to the subject of the relationship between freight 
forwarders and motor carriers. It vests in the Commission the author- 
ity to prescribe the basis of such relationships and to provide for the 
etransfer from the present temporary arrangements to the permanent 
basis to be prescribed by the Commission. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission is given complete freedom of 
action to prescribe whatever basis of relationship it determines to be 
reasonable, just, and equitable and in furtherance of the national trans- 
portation policy. 

Section 408 of the act, providing for assembling and distribution 
rates, is not disturbed by bill H. nk. 2764. Irrespective of the authority 
vested in the Commission by the provisions of the bill, motor carriers 


will still have authority to publish assembling and distribution rates 
if they so desire, 


TRANSPORT AGENCIES’ EMPLOYES 


The Byrd joint committee on reduction of nonessential 
federal expenditures, in a report submitted to the Senate on 
civilian employment in the executive branch of the federal 
government for February as compared with January, shows 
the following with respect to employment in the federal trans- 
port agencies: 

Office of Defense Transportation, 3,547 in February as 
against 3,586 in January; Interstate Commerce Commission, 
2,010 in February as against 2,017 in January; War Shipping 


Maritime Commission, 11,513 in February as against 11.3%) 
in January; Civil Aeronautics Board, 340 in February as against 
348 in January; National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 
6,663 in February as against 6,578 in January; National Media. 
tion Board, 110 in February as against 107 in January; and 


Railroad Retirement Board, 1,959 in February as against 1,879 
in January. 


Retirement Board Figures 


_ Retirement benefits to railroad employes certified by the 
Railroad Retirement Board in January totaled $11,807,000, ac. 
cording to the board’s report. Employe annuities certified in 
that month numbered 1,616, and those terminated on report of 
death, 934. At the end of the month there were 144,598 employe 
annuitants, at an average monthly benefit of $66.84; and 19,327 
pensioners, with average benefit payable of $59.34. The board 
observed that in January it received the quarter-millionth appli- 
cation for an employe annuity since it began operations. At the 
end of the month the board was paying 3,807 survivor annuities 
an average monthly amount of $31.80, and 445 death-benefit an- 
nuities at $35.05. 

There was a relatively large increase in the number of un- 
employment insurance certifications in January, the board said, 
The number of applications for certificates received was 780, 
compared with 1,500 in December. Benefit accounts were opened 
for 990 workers. Railroad workers filed 4,900 claims in Janv- 
ary, the board said, an increase of 328 over December. It added 
that the Chicago and Minneapolis regions together accounted for 
49 per cent of the total, a substantial decrease in the former 
region having been more than offset by an increase in the latter, 
It said $111,000 was paid to workers for compensable days in 
January in 4,200 registration periods, representing increases of 
59 and 55 per cent, respectively, over the amount of benefits 
and the number of certifications in December. The average 
initial daily benefit rate dropped 20 cents in January, and the 
average payment, $18.63, was $2.75 less than in December, the 
board said. 

The board said the number of placements verified in the 
month was 138,000, representing a 13 per cent decrease as com- 
pared with December. It said a sharp decline in placements of 
servicemen for part-time or emergency work more than ac- 
counted for the drop in total placements, and reduced the com- 
plete placements to 97,000. There were 22,700 placements of 
servicemen as compared with 57,500 in December, it said, but 
that the number of supplementary placements rose to 41,000. 


Rail Wage Statistics -1944 


- The Commission’s Bureau of Transport Economics and Sta- 
tistics has issued statement M-300, a consolidation of its 12 
—_—F statements of railway wage statistics issued in the year 

According to the report, Class I steam railways, exclusive 
of switching and terminal companies, reported average number 
of employes for the year, based on the 12 monthly counts at the 
middle of each month, of 1,413,672, an increase of 58,558 em- 
ployes, or 4.32 per cent, compared with the total for the year 
1943. The total compensation for the year 1944 was $3,853,334, 
681, an increase of $332,418,259, or 9.44 per cent, over the 1943 
total. Continuing, the report said: 


Under the terms of the agreement of January 17, 1944, increases 
in pay ranging from 4 cents to 10 cents per hour were granted to the 
so-called ‘‘non-operating’’ employes retroactive to February 1, 1943. 
These increases were made on a sliding scale according to the hourly 
rates of pay, the employes in the lower wage brackets receiving the 
larger increases. Additional increases were granted effective as 0! 
December 27, 1943, ranging from one cent to 5 cents per hour, the em- 
ployes in the higher brackets receiving the larger increases. Under 
the agreements of December 27, 1943 and January 14, 1944, the so-called 
‘‘operating’’ employes received an increase of 32 cents per minimum 
basic day or 4 cents per hour retroactive to April 1, 1943, and an addi 
tional 40 cents per minimum basic day or 5 cents per hour effective 
December 27, 1943. 

The average number of employes who received pay during the 
month, as distinguished from the number at middle of month, was 
1,562,193 for the year 1944. This was an increase of 4.02 per cent, 


60,404 employes, over the corresponding number of employes who Ie 
ceived pay in 1943, 


Compensation for “time paid for but not worked” for the 
year 1944, was reported as follows: Executives, officials and staff 
assistants, $840,523; professional, clerical, and general, $3,278, 
459 (daily basis), and $23,458,835 (hourly basis); maintenance 
of way and structures, $266,403 (daily basis), and $7,878,089 
(hourly basis); maintenance of equipment and stores, $1,288,770 
(daily basis), and $27,034,141. (hourly basis); transportation 
(other than train, engine, and yard), $624,800 (daily basis), and 
$8,053,210 (hourly basis); and transportation (yardmastets, 
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‘Perfect Shipping’ in the Southwest 


‘te 12 Southwestern Freight Lines welcomes the opportunity to join in the national “Perfect Shipping 
1e year Month.” Here in the southwest—by constantly cooperating with shippers to help develop safer 


clusive ways of packing and better ways of marking—by exercising the utmost care in the handling and 


ery loading of shipments entrusted to us—by strict adherence to schedules and on-time deliveries—we 


38 ed are working for “Better Shipping” every day in the year. 
le y 
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OVERNIGHT SERVICE 


Expedited “Red Ball” service overnight between 


Los Angeles and Phoenix and between Phoenix 
and El Paso. 
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“Our Shippers’ Preference 
Is Our Best Reference." 
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LOS ANGELES PHOENIX 
2045 Violet St. 230 N. 9th St. 


TUCSON EL PASO 
414 N. 5th Ave. 601 W. San Antonio St. 
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switch tenders, and hostlers), $1,157,727 (daily basis), and $1,- 
107,669 (hourly basis). 


In the train and engine service, compensation for 1944 was 
reported as follows: Straight time actually worked, $748,569,501; 
straight time paid for, $899,169,559; overtime paid for, $116,- 
765,992; constructive allowances, $59,284,314; total, $1,075,219,- 
865. Miles actually run totaled 6,810,351,590, and miles paid 
for but not run totaled 783,007,595. 


Baltimore Tugboat Crew Hours 


The National War Labor Board has announced that it has 
directed five companies, owners and operators of tugboats in 
the port of Baltimore, Md., to reduce the basic work-day from 
nine to eight hours a day for “single crew” boats and from 11 
to 10 hours a day for “double crew” boats, the effect of its 
order being to give the 200 employes involved the same pay 
they have received in the past for working one hour less a day. 

The board said it also had authorized the employers to 
start the work day of “single crew” boats any time between 
6 a. m. and 5 p. m., and that, regardless of the starting time 
within those limits, it require the employers to pay only straight 
time for the hours worked in the basic day. 

The controversy involved the Tugboat Operators’ Associa- 
tion of Baltimore, comprising the Curtis Bay Towing Co., Baker- 
Whiteley Coal Co., Chesapeake Lighterage Co., Atlantic Trans- 
port Co. and Charles H. Harper Co., on the one hand, and, on 
the other, locals Nos. 1510 and 1337 of the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association (A. F. L.) and local No. 5 of the Na- 
tional Marine Beneficial Association (C. I. O.) 

The board said its order in the case provided that time 
and a half be paid for work beyond the basic day and that 
there be no reduction in the weekly and monthly rates of pay 
provided by the present contract; that on each “single crew” 
boat for which a crew was called out to begin work after 5 
p. m. the wage rate was to be the basic hourly rate plus 12% 
per cent, and that the question of retroactivity of the provisions 
of the order was referred back to the parties for further nego- 
tiations, with the understanding that any retroactivity agreed 
to might be settled on a lump sum basis. 


Industry members of the board denounced the order as a 
“subterfuge” to evade wage stabilization and said the result of 
the order was to increase the employes’ wages 15 to 18 per 


cent, after they had been increased since January, 1941, by 28 
to 36 per cent. 


CHICAGO TRUCK DRIVERS’ PAY INCREASE 


The Cartage Exchange of Chicago, the Illinois Motor 
Truck Operators Association, Inc., and the Central Motor 
Freight Association, Inc., have filed briefs with the National 
War Labor Board asking a review of the award of the board’s 
Trucking Commission of an increase of eight cents an hour 
and overtime payments to drivers employed by members of 
the three groups (see Traffic World, March 17, p. 660). The 
general position taken by the carriers is that the award is 
in contravention of the wage stabilization policy; that the 
award made two years ago Satisfied the “Little Steel’ formula; 
and that (this is the position of the C. M. F. A.) if the eight- 
cent wage increase was predicated solely on the “in lieu of” 
theory, it is null and void. 


The Illinois association said that the Trucking Commission 
considered its order of two years ago as curing all maladjust- 
ments and that, since the ‘Little Steel” formula was satisfied 
in full, the reduction in the instant order in the work day and 
work week was not justified. 


The Central Motor Freight Association, observing that the 
order was accompanied by no opinion and that it was, there- 
fore, necessary to weigh the order in the light of ‘all reasons 
possible of application,” said it had been concluded that the 
eight-cent award was arrived at by adding to the maximum 
“in lieu of” theory two cents for correction of an alleged mal- 
adjustment. If this interpretation was correct, it said, the 
maladjustment award was unlawful and contravened the estab- 
lished policy of the National War Labor Board, and did vio- 
lence to the understanding and agreement between the Truck- 
ing Commission and the board and the office of the wage sta- 
bilizer. The association also stressed the difficulty its members 
have, as over-the-road carriers, in complying with the fixed 
starting and quitting time provisions, and asked that members 
be permitted to call drivers for duty up to 10:00 a. m., with 
payment for time actually worked. 

There was no question about the inability of the members 
to absorb further operating costs, the association said, and 
referred to the midwestern carriers now under the control of 
the Office of Defense Transportation as an example of the 
seriousness of the position of the over-the-road carriers. 
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Revenue Freight Loading 


Revenue freight loading the week ended March 24 totaleg 
816,058 cars, according to the Association of American Rail. 
roads. This was three-hundredths of one per cent above the 
preceding week, 4.9 per cent above the corresponding week 
last year and 3.6 per cent above the corresponding week: of 
— Loading by groups of commodities was reported as fol- 
Ows: 

Grain and grain products, 45,822; livestock, 15,668; coal, 
167,063; coke, 14,935; forest products, 39,604; ore, 17,877; mer- 
chandise, 1. c. l., 110,214, and miscellaneous, 404,875. 


Revenue Traffie Statistics 


Ton-miles of revenue freight handled by Class I steam 
railways, exclusive of switching and terminal companies, totaled 
57,264,554,000 in December, 1944, as compared with 60,611- 
053,000 in December, 1943, and 737,602,054,000 in the twelve 
months ended with December, 1944, as against 727,003,427 ,000 
in the like 1943 period, according to a compilation of the 
Commission’s Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics 
of revenue traffic statistics of those roads, statement M-220, 

Revenue tons carried in December, 1944, amounted to 
219,599,246, as against 243,374,474 in December, 1943, and 
3,029,226,354 in the twelve months ended with December, 1944, 
as against the corresponding 1943 figure of 3,031,552,176. 
Freight revenue totaled $556,059,446 in December, 1944, as 
compared with’ $571,610,341 in December, 1943, and $7,001- 
713,607 in the twelve months ended with December, 1944, as 
against $6,784,770,440 in the corresponding 1943 period. 

Revenue passengers carried totaled 77,251,147 and _ pas- 
senger revenue amounted to $146,000,728 in December, 1944, 
as against 73,985,417 revenue passengers and revenues of $151, 
216,668 in December, 1943. For the twelve months ended with 
December, 1944, revenue passengers carried totaled 913,328.374 
and passenger revenues amounted to $1,790,269,855, as against 
884,740,466 revenue passengers and revenues of $1,652,872,551 
for the like 1943 period. 

Freight traffic averages for December, 1944, compared with 
December, 1943, respectively, were reported as follows: 

Miles a revenue ton a road, 260.8 and 249.0; revenue a ton- 
mile, 0.971 cents and 0.943 cents; and revenue a ton a road, 
$2.53 and $2.35. 

For the twelve months ended with December, 1944, com- 
pared with the like 1943 period, freight traffic averages were, 
respectively: 

Miles a revenue ton a road, 243.5 and 239.8; revenue a 
ton-mile, 0.949 cents and 0.933 cents; and revenue a ton a 
road, $2.31 and $2.24. 


R. R. Capital Expenditures 


Capital expenditures for equipment and other improve- 
ments to railway property made by Class I railroads in 1944 
totaled $560,112,000, the greatest for any year since 1930, 
according to the Association of American Railroads. Such 
expenditures in 1944 were an increase of $105,830,000 above 
those in 1943. 


Of total capital expenditures made in 1944, $328,231,000 
were for locomotives, freight-train cars, passenger-train car's 
and other equipment, and $231,881,000 for roadway and struc- 
tures. Capital expenditures for equipment exceeded by 
$72,250,000 those in 1943, and expenditures for roadway and 
structures were $33,580,000 above the preceding year. 


Capital expenditures for locomotives in 1944 totaled $178, 
017,000 compared with $142,070,000 in 1943, and $113,834,000 
in 1942. 

For passenger-train cars, the amount of capital expendi- 
tures totaled $1,921,000 in 1944, the smallest amount spent 
for that purpose in any year since 1922, the first year such 
reports were filed. In 1943 such expenditures totaled $5,828,000, 
and in 1942, they were $24,075,000. Expenditures for other 
equipment last year amounted to $13,760,000, compared with 
$10,193,000 in 1943, and $10,353,000 in 1942. 

Of the $231,881,000 spent for roadway and structure, about 
$100,000,000 was used for improvement of tracks and sidings. 
For additional track, capital expenditures in 1944 totaled 
$20,616,000 compared with $18,493,000 in the preceding yeal. 
For yards and sidings, expenditures in 1944 totaled $36,666,000 
compared with $39,254,000 in the year before, and for heavier 
rail the railroads spent $35,720,000, or an increase of $3,493,000 
above such expenditures in .1943.. In addition, the railroads 
spent $6,997,000 in 1944 for additional ballast and $25,088,000 
for bridges, trestles and culverts. Expenditures for shops and 
engine houses in 1944 amounted to $28,131,000, or an increase 
of $12,516,000 above the year before, and for station and office 
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DIFFERENT Radio Show 


"YOUR AMERICA’ 


ON MUTUAL NETWORK 


Across the nation every Sunday, from East to 
West coast, from Canada to New Mexico... 
comes ““YOUR AMERICA!” Presented by the 
65,000 employes of Union Pacific, “YOUR 
AMERICA” is broadcast over a network of 123 
stations of the Mutual Broadcasting System. 
originating from KBON, Omaha, headquarters 
city of the Union Pacific Railroad. Radio’s “differ- 
ent” half hour show brings you many interesting 
and educational features, including a forty-four 
piece orchestra, mixed chorus, soloists, dra- 
matic stories of your America at work and at war. 


Set your dial for “YOUR AMERICA.” Every 
Sunday—4 to 4:30 pm—Eastern War Time. See 
your daily newspaper for local time and station. 


\ PACIFIC | 


The Fi MOGNOIMWE 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


the Union Pacific Railroad’s 





Stanley Steel Strapping Delivers the Goods Safely 





Ready 
for shipment with 


SAFETY BELTS OF STEEL 


Ready for any destination, these heavy-weight reels 
of insulated wire have every possibility of arriving in 
fine shape—snugly and safely banded with Stanley 
Steel Strapping. 

Stanley Steel Strapping methods have given a new, 
streamlined lightness to containers and wrappings —a 
new speed and economy to shipping departments. And 
what this system has done for other shippers, it can also 
do for you. 


Whether you ship by reel, bale, case, crate or carton— 
investigate these modern weight, bulk and time-saving 
methods. Sturdy steel strapping and all necessary tools, 
seals and accessories for quick and dependable applica- 
tion are quality-made by Stanley. The Stanley Works, 
Steel Strapping Division, New Britain, Connecticut. 


ial 
STANLEY 


STEEL STRAPPING AND 
CAR BANDING SYSTEMS 


MEET ALL FEDERAL STRAPPING SPECIFICATIONS 
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buildings and other station facilities, $13,433,000, which was 
more than three million dollars above such expenditures in 1943. 
For signals and interlockers, including telephone and telegraph 
lines and automatic train control, they expended $22,091,000 in 
the past calendar year, or an increase of $6,000,000 above 1943, 
and for other improvements, $43,139,000, or an increase of 
approximately $3,690,000 compared witht he year before. 
Capital expenditures made annually by the Class I rail- 
roads in the past fifteen years follows: 1944, $560,112,000; 1943, 
$454,282,000; 1942, $534,897,000; 1941, $543,021,000; 1940, $429,- 
147,000; 1939, $262,029,000; 1938, $226,937,000; 1937, $509,793,- 
000; 1936, $298,991,000; 1935, $188,302,000; 1934, $212,712,000; 


1933, $103,947,000; 1932, $167,194,000; 1931, $361,912,000; and 


1930, $872,608,000. 


TAXES AND TRANSPORTATION 


Taxes on transportation of property yielded $15,100,739.68 
in revenue in February as against $15,982,395.89 in February, 
1944, while taxes on transportation of persons yielded $17,472,- 
429.68 in February as against $10,554,178.62 in February, 1944, 
which was before the tax was increased from 10 to 15 per cent 
on the amounts paid for transportation of persons, according 
to the monthly statement of the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

The federal gasoline tax yielded $31,607,689.30 in February 
as against $19,110,966.04 in February, 1944. The tax on trans- 
portation of oil by pipeline yielded $1,522,986.74 in February 
as against $1,323,710.53 in February, 1944. The $5 use tax on 
motor vehicles brought in $159,010.14 in February as against 
$138,694.97 in February, 1944. Employment taxes by carriers 
totaled $16,576,741.93 in February as against $20,205,798.90 in 
February, 1944. 


ROLLING STOCK ADDITIONS 


Class I railroads on March 1 had 37,166 new freight cars 
on order, according to the Association of American Railroads. 
On the same date last year, they had 33,012 on order. 

New freight cars on order on March 1, this year, in- 
cluded 5,985 hopper, 5,463 gondolas, 1,301 flat, 20,143 plain box, 
1,568 automobile, 2,621 refrigerator, and 85 stock freight cars. 

They also had 546 locomotives on order on March 1, this 
year, compared with 779 on the same day in 1944. The num- 
ber on order on March 1, 1945, included 138 steam, two elec- 
tric, and 406 Diesel locomotives compared with 264 steam, 
two electric and 513 Diesel one year ago. 

Class I railroads put 8,384 freight cars in service in the 
first two months this year compared with 5,174 in the same 
period last year. Those installed in the past two months in- 
cluded 2,930 hopper, 1,061 gondola, 45 flat, 154 stock, 69 re- 
frigerator, 408 automobile box, 3,717 plain box freight cars. 

They also put 80 new locomotives in service in the first 
two months of which five were steam, and 74 were Diesel. 
New locomotives installed in the same period last year totaled 
180, of which there were 75 steam, one electric and 104 Diesel. 


PACIFIC CAR DEMURRAGE 


The Pacific Car Demurrage Bureau reports 36,478 cars held 
overtime in January, a percentage of 9.24, compared with 37,711 
cars, a percentage of 10.55, held overtime in January, 1944. 


FREIGHT CAR REPORT 


U. S. railroads reported a daily average surplus of 10,757 
freight cars, and a daily average shortage of 19,397 freight 
cars, for the week ended March 17, according to the car service 
division of the Association of American Railroads. 

The surplus was made up as follows: Plain box, 2,339; 
auto box, 26; flat, 95; gondola, 1,385; hopper, 665; and mis- 
cellaneous, 6,247. 

The shortage was made up as follows: Plain box, 16,305; 
auto box, 1,162; flat, 1,112; gondola, 591; hopper, 227; and 
miscellaneous, 0. 


A. C. & Y. PROXY FIGHT 


After counsel employed by an inspection committee, elected 
by the board of directors of the Akron, Canton & Youngs- 
town Railroad Co., made its report after a week’s study of 
the validity of proxies presented at the meeting of the stock- 
holders of the road, which began March 20, the management, 
it was learned, has retained control of the policies of the rail- 
road by a.close vote. Of the nearly 36,000 votes cast, the man- 
agement received a majority of 561. The board of directors, 
it is understood, will consist of eight management members, 
and seven members elected by the opposition. 

H. B. Stewart, Jr., president of the road, had addressed 
three letters to preferred and common stockholders in con- 
nection with the contest for proxies prior to the meeting, an- 
swering the claims he said were being made by the opposition 
in attempting to obtain sufficient proxies to elect a majority of 
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the new directors and to change the management of the 
company (see Traffic World, March 24, p. 726). 


Classification Hearing 


Changes in Rule 6, Marking Freight; changes in Rule 3, 
Property of Extraordinary Value Not Accepted; and proposed 
items not specifically provided for, to establish released values 
on internal combustion engines and to provide a rating on 
penicillin were discussed in a hearing before the Consolidated 
Classification Committee, March 28. 


Shipper representatives agreed to one change in Rule 6, 
making it mandatory that the name and address of the ship- 
per or of the broker or agent at point of export be shown on 
each package, bundle or loose piece of freight. The present rule 
is permissive only. The proposed change would have required 
the names and addresses of shipper and broker or agent, but 
it was agreed to change “and” to “or,” with which change the 
shippers indicated the rule would be satisfactory. 

Another proposed change to Rule 6 would increase from 
6,000 to 20,000 pounds, in paragraphs (b) and (e) of section 2, 
the weight under which shipments charged for by the carrier 
at less-carload or any quantity rating must be marked. After 
extended discussion, in which members of the committee ex- 
plained the difficulty railroads were experiencing in handling 
unmarked freight at transfer points, the shipper representatives 
agreed to the change if the amended rule provided for its ex- 
piration with the expiration of general order O.D.T. No. 1. 


On their part, shipper representatives said that manpower 
shortage and inexperienced help would make it extremely dif- 
ficult for them to take care of marking shipments under the new 
minimum weight. It was pointed out to them that the railroads 
suffered the same disabilities when placing under the necessity 
of sorting freight and endeavoring to learn its point of origin 
and its destination. Shippers also expressed a preference for 
lower minimum weights, 10,000, 12,000, and 14,000 pound min- 
ima being mentioned. 


Proposed Rule 3 Change 


The proposed Rule 3 would carry the words “or other 
articles of extraordinary value” in place of “or other related 
or unrelated old, rare, or precious articles of extraordinary 
value.” Shippers were assured that this proposal was unrelated 
to the released value proposal in connection with internal com- 
bustion engines. After some discussion, it was agreed that the 
wording of the rule needed clarification to the effect that it 
would not apply to commodities specifically provided for by 
other items. 


A great many objections were raised to a new carrier pro- 
posed item, to establish released value ratings on internal com- 
bustion engines. The shipper representatives uniformly pro- 
tested that the item would include such engines of much smaller 
value than airplane engines which, they said, the item was in- 
tended to reach. They agreed generally that, if the item was 
adopted, the 40-cent released value on engines rated second 
class in less-carloads should be raised to one dollar, as it would 
then include the average value of engines manufactured by their 
companies. 


The committee was unable to obtain any information as 
to the commercial value of penicillin in connection with its pro- 
posal to rate that product D1 in less-carloads, and 1% times 
first class, minimum 30,000 pounds, in carloads. One shipper 
representative said no value could be set on penicillin because 
there was too little distribution experience with it, and another 
said that, if he was put on the witness stand and cross-examined, 
he would not be able to establish a value for it. Ultimately, it 
was said, the drug would be “like sugar in the grocery store.” 
After a member of the committee indicated that, using the 
figures furnished by makers of the drug, he had worked out a 
value of $6.20 a pound; a representative of the War Department 
said that, at an informal conference on March 29, he would 
furnish a value that would settle the question. 





A. A. R. MEMBERSHIP MEETING 


A meeting of the membership of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads will be held at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, at 
10:30 a. m., April 4, to consider the present condition of rail- 
road equipment and general transportation prospects, especially 
as affected by the manpower situation, according to an A. A. R. 
announcement. It was said that the meeting would give con- 
sideration to the problems discussed March 15 by Robert S. 
Henry, assistant to the president of the A. A.’R., before the 
Rotary Club of St. Louis (see Traffic World, March 17, p. 663). 
The board of directors will meet the preceding day. 
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The April PERFECT SHIPPING 
Campaign is here again 


Let’s make it a year round affair! 
Replacements of ruined or damaged goods are a pure waste of 


man power, materials, and freight car space and definitely retard 
the war effort. 


THE DELAWARE AND HUDSON RAILROAD 





Bat REGULAR AND DEPENDABLE WORLD-WIDE 
P FREIGHT SERVICE o 


American Flag Vessels. . . 


India, Ceylon, Iraq, and Iran 
Straits Settlements and Burma 
The United Kingdom 
Hawaiian Islands 
Manila, Philippines and China 
Intercoastal (Gulf and North Atlantic) 
Alexandria, Red Sea and Saudi Arabia 
Netherlands Indies and French Indo China 


ISTHMIAN STEAMSHIP CO. 


71 Broadway, New York 6 Bowling Green 9-6800 
Branch Offices: Baltimore 3, Md.; Buffalo 2, N. Y.; Chicago 4, Ill.; Cleveland 13, O.; Galveston, Tex.; Hono- 


lulu 11, T. H.; Houston 2, Tex.; Los Angeles 14, Cal.; Mobile 3, Ala.; New Orleans 12, La.; Philadelphia 6, 
Pa.; San Francisco 5, Cal. 


LET'S ALL BACK THE ATTACK! 


Buy War Bonds and Stamps 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 792) 


1945 PERFECT SHIPPING 
CAMPAIGN 


Ted Rodgers speaks for Motor Carriers 


Exemplifying the hearty cooperation 
of the highway carriers in the Perfect 
Shipping Month campaign, Ted V. 
Rodgers, president, American Trucking 
Associations, Inc., gave the Traffic 
World the following statement: 


Motor transport 
pledges 100 per cent 
cooperation in the 
1945 Perfect Ship- 
ping Month. 

The Perfect Ship- 
ping Month cam- 
paign ties in with 
the American Truck- 
ing Associations’ 
drive for better 
shipping by every- 
one associated with 
the movement of 
freight by motor 
transport. 

ATA has consist- 
ently pointed out 
that perfect ship- 
ping methods react 
to the advantage of 
both shipper and 
carrier, and that 


only well packed 
and packaged and plainly marked goods en- 


able the trucking industry to maintain effi- 
cient and low-cost service. 

Shortages of equipment, manpower, parts 
and tires still harass the motor carriers; yet, 
despite these handicaps, truck operators are 
constantly aware of their obligation in de 
livering motor freight promptly and in good 
condition. 

On behalf of the motor carriers of the na- 
tion, American Trucking Associations pledges 
its fullest cooperation to the perfect shipping 
campaign not only during Perfect Shipping 
Month but throughout the year. 





Ted V. Rodgers 


Kendall Stress “Mutual Responsibility” 


W. C. Kendall, chairman, Car Service 
Division, Association of American Rail- 
roads, when asked to contribute a state- 
ment to this issue of the Traffic World, 
prepared the following: 


For the ninth 
consecutive time the 
annual Perfect Ship- 
ping Month cam- 
pagin, sponsored by 
the shippers advi- 
sory boards, will be 
held in April. In 
the beginning, both 
the shipper and rail- 
road interests felt 
that these annual 
campaigns would 
be helpful. Now, as 
we approach an- 
other similar effort, 
all of us realize the 
growing importance 
of this effort to re- 
duce loss and dam- 
age of products in 
transportation, and 
at present, with a 
two-ocean war be- 
ing waged, the problem of perfect shipping 
become vitally important. 


It is a well-known fact that the loss or 
damage of materials now, either intended 
for use in the wart effort or on the domestic 
front, all too frequently causes serious re- 
sults. With an increased volume of shipments 
and the necessary use of poorer packaging 
materials and frequent inexperienced labor, 
the cause for increased loss and damage are 
explainable, but under war conditions, causes 
are not excuses. So all—both shippers and 
railroads—must not only continue the interest 
shown in past years, but must have a re 
newed and increased interest in the April Per- 
fect Shipping campaign for 1945. 





W. C. Kendall 








In this connection it is gratifying to note 
that representatives of the Car Service Divi- 
sion of the Association of American Railroads, 
meeting with shippers and railroad repre- 
sentatives in all sections of the country, re- 
port a greater enthusiasm than ever in this 
important work. Perfect shipping means the 
best possible handling from the packing of 
commodities through to final destination. All 
concerned have a mutual responsibility. 


O. D. T. Head Makes Plea 


J. M. Johnson, director of the Office 
of Defense Transportation, the nation’s 
wartime governmental transportation 
agency, makes this plea: 


The _ continually 
increasing military 
demands for trans- 
portation as well as 
the mounting muni- 
tions production 
which the waging 
of two widely sepa- 
rated wars demands 
are testing the very 
structure of Ameri- 
can transportation. 

In this, our fourth 
year of war, I am 
asking the nation’s 
shippers to get 
solidly behind the 
Perfect Shipping 
campaign. By each 
shipper’s whole- 
hearted support of 
the campaign he will 


be making another 
tangible contribution to the war effort, while 


at the same time making it more possible 
for transportation to render the best possible 
wartime service. 

The reduction of wasted effort, materials 
and time, as a result of the Perfect Shipping 
Campaign, will be of even greater value this 
year than previously... You may be sure that 
the campaign has the full support of the 
Office of Defense Transportation and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


J. M. Johnson 


Pelley Addresses Railroads 


J. J. Pelley, president, Association of 
American Railroads, addressed the fol- 
lowing plea to the member railroads of 
his association: 


The directors of 
the National Asso- 
ciation of Shippers 
Advisory Boards at 
their annual meet- 
ing passed a resolu- 
tion supporting an 
April Perfect Ship- 
ing Month campaign 
for 1945. Their idea 
is not only to pro- 
mote a campaign 
for that month seek- 
ing better packing 
and handling, both 
to reduce the claim 
expense to the rail- 
roads and the loss 
of products to in- 
dustry, but to carry 
on activities as may 
be found practicable 
throughout the year 
that there may be 
continuing interest in the subject. 

The assocation is requested to stress the 
importance of freight claim [prevention work 
of the advisory boards and urge the fullest 
cooperation on the part of the railroad freight 
claim and claim prevention officers in this 
important activity. 

The importance of any effort to reduce loss 
and damage in the handling of freight is uni- 
versally recognized. To accomplish best re- 
sults it will be necessary that suitable in- 
structions be given to proper parties on ail 
railroads requesting their cooperation in this 
campaign. The attendance of claim and pre- 
vention officers at meetings which may be 
called by the shipper committees from time 
to time before and after the campaign is also 
important. 


J. J. Pelley 
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In view of the substantial increase in the 
number and amount of claims made during 
the year 1944, there is a wide field for our 
combined effort with shippers and receivers 
toward reducing this loss and waste in 1945, 


Rogers Says “Redouble Efforts” 


The Chairman of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, John L. Rogers, 
sent the Traffic World this statement: 


It is gratifying 
that, despite their 
increasing burdens 
in keeping the 
wheels turning after 
more than three 
years of war, the 
officials and em- 
ployees of our car- 
riers and_ shippers 
find it well worth 
while to unite in 
the observance of 
Perfect Shipping 
Month for the ninth 
year. 

The Perfect Ship- 
ping Campaign has 
become established 
as a significant and 
valuable tradition 
among transporta- 

John L. Rogers tion people. It un- 
doubtedly has been responsible to a large 
extent for the fact that the reported aggre- 
gate expense of railroad and motor carriers 
for freight loss and damage in each year 
of our participation in World War II thus 
far has been far less actually and relatively 
than the corresponding figure for 1918. 

On the other hand, this item in the last 
three years has risen disproportionately to the 
increase in traffic and revenue. The need of 


redoubled efforts to attain perfection is there- 
fore urgent. 





Dietrich Praises Shippers 


C. H. Dietrich, executive vice-chair- 
man, Freight Claim Division, Association 
of American Railroads, whose organiza- 
tion has always been in the forefront of 
claim prevention activity, prepared this 
statement: 


As the agency 
charged by the rail- 
roads with carrying 
on a perpetual, 
concerted claim 
prevention cam- 
paign, the Freight 
Claim Division of 
the Association of 
American Railroads 
has always viewed 
the Perfect Shipping 
Month campaigns 
with great interest. 
It has been a heart- 
ening thing to see, 
year after year, the 
great body of Amer- 
ican shippers and 
receivers join in 
this hand - to - hand 
job of reducing = 

; i waste of loss an 
C. H. Dietrich damage to freight. 

These war years have brought about an in- 
crease in claims. After a long period in 
which the annual claim statements showed 4 
progressive decline, that is not comforting. 
Nevertheless, we here at the Freight Claim 
Division know that the picture would De 
gloomier without the cooperation of shippers 
and shippers’ organizations—especially with 
out the continuous effort of the regional 
shipers’ advisory board. 

In these trying days of war, when the i 
dustrial traffic man is beset with a multitude 
of problems, above and beyond those involved 
in efficient peacetime shipping, he deserves 
especial gratitude for insisting that the Per 
fect Shipping Month campaign be carried 0. 
Out of such willingness and determination Wé 
can look for nothing but improvement. 
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International Air Transport 


Juan C. Trippe, president of Pan American Airways, Inc., 
testified before the aviation subcommittee of the Senate com- 
merce committee, March 27, in a public hearing on S. 326, 
the McCarran bill to establish the “All-American Flag Line, 
Inc.,” as a government-sponsored, cooperative enterprise of 
the existing United States air carriers to represent this coun- 
try in the field of foreign air transport (see Traffic World, 
March 24, p. 723). 

He advocated enactment of the bill, on the grounds, among 
others, that the proposed “community company” would be 
strong enough to compete successfully against airlines operated 
by governments of other countries over international routes 
after the war, while a policy of competition between U. S. flag 
air carriers and between such carriers and foreign airlines 
in international aviation would be inefficient, would require 
heavy subsidies, and would result in loss of traffic by the Amer- 
ican carriers to the foreign lines. ‘ 

Mr. Trippe maintained that Pan American Airways, with 
the use of large airliners for which it had placed orders, could 
handle all the trans-Atlantic passenger traffic after the war 
with only eight aircraft in the six months of the winter season 
and only 11 aircraft in the other six months, on the basis of a 
50 per cent occupancy of those planes. The airliners that Pan 
American planned to use in its overseas services, he said, were 
of three types: one, a Douglas DC-7, with capacity for 108 
passengers; another, Lockheed-built, of 147-passenger capacity, 
and the third, built by Consolidated-Vultee, of 204-passenger 
capacity. There could be five or six departures a day from the 
various U. S. gateways that had been proposed, he said. He 
maintained that the granting of trans-Atlantic operating rights 
to another American flag airline would reduce the number of 
schedules that each airline could fly, and that “ground costs” 
increased as the number of flights decreased. 


“Dilution” Held Impractical 


“It’s impractical to dilute the international air transport 
field with a multiplicity of operators,” he said, adding that 
having a number of competing U. S. flag airlines operating on 
foreign air routes would be “a great luxury,” one that would 
be costly to the taxpayers because of the airline subsidies that 
would be required. 

Before the hearing began, Senator McCarran, of Nevada, 
author of S. 326, suggested that the presentation of Mr. Trippe’s 
testimony ought to be deferred until some date when a larger 
number of committee members could be present. Seven com- 
mittee members attended the hearing. Senator Bilbo, of Missis- 
sippi, observed that the absent members of the committee 
could read the testimony in the transcript of the hearing. 

Mr. Trippe said that, at the time of Pearl Harbor, Pan 
American operated routes totaling 99,000 miles in length, serv- 
ing 60 foreign nations, colonies and possessions, and that Pan 
American was the most comprehensive air transport system 
in the world. Its annual report for 1943, he said, showed that 
the “net worth” of the company was about $40,000,000 and 
that its gross business for 1943 amounted to $123,000,000, but 
that its net earnings for the year were less than those of 
pre-war years. 

He said a compilation of data obtained from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the Civil Aeronautics Board had 
shown that 82 per cent of the potential travel market of this 
country was within the United States and only 18 per cent 
of the total was foreign travel. He said a competent estimate 
had been made that in 1950 about 18 per cent of the total 
air travel market of this country would be international air 
travel-on planes of American air carriers. Of the total foreign 
air travel, he said, records of past years’ operations showed 
that 60 per cent consisted of travel across the north Atlantic, 
between the United States and Europe. He stated that in 
pre-war years 90 per cent of the trans-Atlantic steamship pas- 
senger traffic was carried by one steamship line, United States 
Lines, operating between this country and English Channel 
gateways, while the other 10 per cent was divided between 
Moore-McCormack Lines, operating to Scandinavia and ports 
on the Baltic Sea, and American Export Lines, operating to 
ports in the Mediterranean. 


“United Effort” Urged 


“Pan American endorses the objectives of the McCarran 
bill and its basic philosophy,” said Mr. Trippe. “Our view is 
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that united American effort is necessary in the international 
aviation field if this country is to compete successfully with 
the government-monopoly airlines of foreign countries.” 

He said that the United States had only three choices as 
to foreign air transport policy: (1) “controlled competition” 
between U. S. flag airlines and between those lines and foreign 
airlines; (2) establishment of a zone system, with service 
within each zone limited to one or two American flag carriers; 
and (3) a unified American effort through establishment of a 
strong community company. The fact that those three choices 
existed, he said, arose out of ambiguity of the civil aeronautics 
act of 1938, particularly from the policy set forth in section 2 
thereof, calling for fostering of competition to the extent neces- 
sary to assure sound development of an air transportation 
system properly adapted to the development of the nation’s 
foreign and domestic air transport needs, and to the needs of 
the postal service and national defense. The civil aeronautics 
act of 1938, said Mr. Trippe, was enacted before permanent air 
transport policies had been adopted by the other principal 
trading nations. He said it seemed to him that it was proper 
now for Congress to consider this country’s foreign aviation 
policy in the light of the decisions that had been made by 
other nations since enactment of the act of 1938. 


The policy of “controlled competition” had produced un- 
satisfactory results with respect to the American merchant 
marine, Mr. Trippe contended. He said that when U. S. steam- 
ship lines operated on a peacetime basis, they carried only 22 
per cent of the total traffic transported between the United 


States and foreign countries, the other 78 per cent having 
moved in foreign vessels. 


North Atlantic Route Case 


Referring to a proposed report by Civil Aeronautics Board 
examiners in the so-called north Atlantic air route case, in 
which it was recommended that a route of Pan American to 
southern Europe be extended through Rome to Cairo and thence 
to India, and that a route through Scandinavia and Russia be 
awarded to American Export Airlines on condition that an 
application of American Airlines for authority to acquire con- 
trol of Export Airlines be approved, Mr. Trippe said that 
the latter recommendation would mean the placing of the 
largest domestic air carrier in the international air transport 
business. Such a development, he believed, would be con- 
trary to the public interest. He said Pan American favored 
regulated competition in the domestic aviation field but not 
in the foreign aviation field. 


If American Export Airlines were brought under control 
of American Airlines, it would mean channeling of traffic by 
the latter to the former, while other domestic air carriers would 
turn their foreign air travel business over to the Russian 
airline that would operate between this country and Russia 
under reciprocal international air rights, said Mr. Trippe. Thus, 
he continued, a substantial part of the Europe-bound traffic 
of U. S. domestic air carriers would be fed to the Russian 
airline. On the Russian end of that line, airlines operating 
within Russia could be expected to feed their traffic to the 
Russian international air carrier, rather than to an American 
air carrier, he averred. Consequently, he maintained, a heavy 
government subsidy would be required to maintain the Amer- 
ican airline between this country and Russia. 


Rail Labor Support 


Martin H. Miller, national legislative representative of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, appeared in support of the 
McCarran bill. He pointed out that in December, 1943, A. F. 
Whitney, president of the trainmen, and Alvanley Johnston, 
grand chief engineer of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers, had expressed support for establishment of “a single 
strong American flag airline.” 

While supporting the McCarran bill; Mr. Miller said it “is 
still, however, our strong conviction that participation in such 
a company by all such American transportation interests as are 
properly concerned with the movement of passengers, cargoes 
and mails beyond our borders would be a far stronger company 
than one made up solely of airline operators which the bill in 
its present form proposes.” 

Mr. Miller criticized the Department of State for proposing 


“to adopt as official policy a certain list of so-called ‘freedoms 
of the air.’”” Continuing, he said: 


These ‘‘freedoms’’ would permit the airlines of countless foreign 
nations to operate to the United States and through its territory all the 
airline services they may see fit to establish. ... 

Among other things, such policies—which to be legal, in our opin- 
ion, must be submitted to the Senate as treaties—seriously weaken 
America’s chance of retaining its proper share of the world’s air traffic 
which it originates. They would bring into the domestic field the all- 
out competition of foreign airlines whose standards of business ethics, 
whose wage levels, whose :principles of public welfare would inevitably 
have an undermining effect on those high principles which the American 
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people and American labor have so long fought and which have become 
accepted as the shield of our Republic. 


The adoption of such starry-eyed policies, which would saddle upon 
this country’s aviation all the evils which our unrealistic adherence to 
the doctrine of ‘‘freedom of the seas’’ has visited upon our Merchant 
Marine would, we submit, make imperative the concentration of all our 
transport resources behind one supreme American effort. Only in that 
way could our aviation front be equally strong no matter where in the 
world foreign competition seeks to challenge it. 

We assume, for the sake of the country as well as American labor, 


that the Senate will not ratify such an unrealistic policy for interna- 
tional air transportation. 


However, certain United States domestic airlines which seek to 
extend their services into the international field would, in effect, bring 
down upon us the same unhealthy conditions. If our American-F'lag air 
transport operation in the foreign field is not to be developed by orderly 
process, and if we are to open the gates to permit three or four or six- 
teen or seventeen of the domestic airlines to engage in international air 
transport, it must be obvious to anyone that we must in return permit 
foreign airlines to come into our own domestic field. We would have 
to do that to satisfy ‘‘reciprocity’’ but which will actually amount to 
retaliation. It is not conceivable to us that this government would 
encourage, or that airlines would, for their own selfish benefit make 
necessary, a system which would bring foreign airlines into our inland 
cities, hundreds of miles from our borders, to compete with American 


workers, at their own doorsteps, with their low-wage, low-standard 
customs. . . 


The fact that our State Department apparently proposes to waive 
all requirements for ‘‘licenses’’ and all but certain technical regulations, 
and to hold open house for the competitive airlines of every country in 
the world which wishes to sign a chit, greatly increases the necessity 
first, for the organization of all of our transport resources into a*single 
international operating company in the air; and second, to provide any 
protection we can for America’s trade position here at home for Amer- 
ica’s working men and women. 


W. G. Flinn, appearing for H. W. Brown, president of the 
International Association of Machinists, submitted a statement 
of the latter supporting the principle that there should be a 
single American international airline company. He said the 
Railway Labor Executives’ Association had adopted a resolu- 
tion favoring a unified American flag airline. 


Speaks for Solicitors 


In further testimony, Mr. Trippe proposed changes in cer- 
tain features of the bill, particularly with respect to provisions 
that permitted participation in the “All American Flag Line” 
by domestic air carriers but excluded surface carriers from such 
participation. 

He said that domestic surface carriers, ‘with their wide- 
spread end-on traffic soliciting organizations,” were in a position 
to make an important contribution to the welfare of the Amer- 
ican international air transport company, and that failure to 
enlist their aid and support would “tend to drive them into the 
hands of foreign flag lines” and would deprive the community 
company of a resource it ought to have. As to failure of the 
bill to provide for participation also by U. S. flag steamship 
lines, he said that, “while Pan American is wholly in accord 
with the position of the Civil Aeronautics Board that a steam- 
ship company ought not to be permitted to operate or control 
an air line paralleling its own steamship line, we believe that 
a steamship company, through its officers and agencies abroad 
and its knowledge of international transportation, is in a posi- 
tion as a minority stockholder to render important aid to the 
American international company, and that the company should 
have also the benefit of this resource.” 


Mr. Trippe referred to statments of opponents of the com- 
munity company plan, to the effect that such a company would 
be too big to handle, then asserted that any U. S. flag airline 
carrying all the international traffic potentially available to it 


would still be smaller than the largest of the existing domestic 
air carriers. 


He said he agreed with the feature of the McCarran bill 
that would require Pan American to make available to the pro- 
posed community company all of the permanent certificates it 
now held, and with the feature that would maintain over the 
community company the full regulatory authority of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board and the Civil Aeronautics Administration in 
economic and safety matters. He said he also agreed with a 
provision of the McCarran bill to the effect that the community 
company might be required to extend its service or provide new 
service where required for national defense purposes or in fur- 
therance of national policy. 

Mr. Trippe contended that there was no reason why any 
airline should not be permitted to participate in the community 
company “in its pro rata share, even if this be considerably 
less than $5,000,000.” He opposed division of stock of the com- 
munitx company into two classes, with different dividend rights, 
saying that he thought every investor in the company was en- 
titled to receive the same rate of return on his investment. 

He suggested that Congress might consider inclusion in the 
bill of provisions whereby all assets and resources of the com- 
munity company would become immediately available to the 
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federal government on determination by the President of a na- 
tional emergency. He suggested, further, that Congress might 
determine that no stockholder. of the community company 
should own more than 5 per cent of the stock. 


Ship Limes and Air Transport 


Great Britain’s post-war overseas aviation policy,. which 
he says has been radically altered by parliamentary action, 
poses a serious problem for our own government and the Amer- 
ican merchant marine, according to Almon E. Roth, president 
of the National Federation of American Shipping, speaking 
for American shipping lines that have applied to the Civil 
Aeronautics Board for certificates to combine aviation with 
their surface operations. 

Mr. Roth, in a statement issued March 26, referred to ap- 
proval by the House of Commons of the recent British Govern- 
ment White Paper on international aviation as showing that 
Britain had definitely “scrapped her government subsidized 
single air monopoly and embarked on a new concept of inter- 
national aviation.” 

“Tt is especially noteworthy that the British government, 
after experimenting with a single air monopoly, is now firmly 
convinced that it is not only advisable but necessary that 
steamship companies be permitted to engage in air transport 
as a means of developing aviation itself,” Mr. Roth said, adding: 


The proposed plan for the development of British civil air transport 
calls for the establishment of three main air transport corporations. 
One of these corporations to operate between the United Kingdom and 
South America will be controlled and operated by steamship lines; a 
second one by a combination of steamship lines, railroads and travel 
agencies; the third by the British Overseas Airways Corporation. 


Mr. Roth pointed out that repeatedly throughout the text 
of its White Paper the British government referred to the pub- 
lic necessity of using the transportation experience, commercial 
contacts and world-wide organization of steamship lines in the 
practical and realistic expansion of British overseas air trans- 
port, and added: 


He cited the following statement from the British White Paper 
on this point: ‘‘Civil aviation is essentially a transport business. Its 
problems are in many ways analogous to those of transport by land 
and by sea. To make our national air services effective, we must not 
only draw upon the best of aviation knowledge and skill at our com- 
mand, but must also make the fullest use of the ripe experience and 
world-wide organization which has been built up over many years 
by British enterprise and initiative in other forms of transport.’’ 

Lord Swinton, Minister for Civil Aviation, gave the following reason 
for allocating to shipping lines the control and operation of British 
air transport to South America: ‘‘The British shipping lines which 
have for so many years carried a large proportion of the passengers 
and trade between Europe and South America and have their wide 
connections and organization and their goodwill in the areas to be 
served by the new air routes are, in the view of His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment, in the best position to make the service a success.’’ 


Mr. Roth declared that these decisions by the British gov- 
ernment supported the contention of the applicant American 
steamship lines that it would be to the best interest of the 
United States to make use of “the know-how of the world-wide 
organizations of American steamship lines by permitting them 
to engage in air transport.” 


He also said that the British White Paper constituted a 
complete refutation of the charge occasionally made also in the 
United States that steamship lines engaging in overseas aviation 
might retard the development of the newer form of transport. 
Disposing of this bogey, said he, the White Paper said: 


It is fully recognized, not only by His Majesty’s Government, but 
also by those who are concerned in existing methods of transport, 
that the competition of air services must be met in the air. Our 
national and commonwealth interest and indeed the interest of the 
older forms of transport themselves cannot be served by attempting 
to retard or restrict new methods of carriage. 


On this point, Mr. Roth stated that this was an exact paral- 
lel of the views of the American-flag steamship lines applying 
for overseas air certificates, and added: 


It is obvious that the self-interest of the applicant American steam- 
ship companies would preclude them from retarding or restricting 
aviation. American-flag steamship companies, if certified for overseas 
air operations, will have to meet the competition of foreign air trans- 
port. No steamship company would be so foolish as to invest in air 


facilities and then retard their use in the face of competition by 
foreign lines. 


Furthermore, the right to engage in air transport is controlled and 
regulated by the Civil Aeronautics Board. If a steamship company, 
which had been granted the right to supplement its surface operations 
with air transport, were to attempt to stifle its air operations, it 
would, no doubt, be deprived of its right to use aircraft by order of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board: 


It should be noted that the recognition of the public interest in 
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the participation of British steamship lines in air transport comes 
from the Minister for Civil Aviation whose primary interest is the 
development of aviation rather than shipping. 


U. S.-Bolivia Air Cargo 


Prospective air commerce between the United States and 
Bolivia, using the commodity movement between the two coun- 
tries in 1939 as a guide, seemed unfavorable in comparison with 
other South American countries, the transportation unit of the 
Commerce Department’s Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce said in a report on air cargo potentials between the 
United States and Bolivia, based on export and import data 
for 1939. 

According to the report, exports of 1,065 commodities from 
this country to Bolivia in 1939 had a total value of $4,496,427, 
of which 351, with a value of $895,734, were listed as air-cargo 
potentials, 321 having a value of more than 50 cents a pound. 
The remainder, comprised of commodities valued at less than 
50 cents a pound, the transportation unit said, consisted of four 
perishable commodities, 23 fragile commodities, and five com- 
modities possessing style factor. It added that U. S. export air 
cargo potentials totaled 1,081,391 pounds, with an average value 
of 83 cents a pound. The analysis of imports from Bolivia 
to the United States in 1939, it said, showed that of 28 com- 
modities imported, valued at $803,748, nine items, or 32 per cent, 
were classed as potential air cargo, and that the total value of 
the potential air cargo commodities was only $1,059, though 
each was valued at more than 50 cents a pound. 

“The ratio of air-cargo potential exports to imports for 
Bolivia,” it concluded, “is 39:1 as compared with 16:1 for Chile, 
5:1 for Brazil, and 25:1 for Venezuela. It is evident that a 
greater unbalance of trade exists between United States and 
Bolivia than with other South American countries. The fact 
that Bolivia is entirely inland may increase the desirability 
of air transportation, but, according to the 1939 statistics ana- 
lyzed, only limited prospects for air trade are apparent at the 
present time.” 


Local Air Transport Service 


In an address before a joint session of the Senate and 
House of the Maine legislature, March 28, Chairman L. Welch 
Pogue, of the Civil Aeronautics Board, pointed to establishment 
of non-scheduled air transport services, to meet the needs of 
smaller communities that might not be able to generate suffi- 
cient traffic to maintain an economic regularly scheduled route 
operation, as “one of the courses of development which air 
transportation might very well take in the future.” 

‘What I have in mind, for example,” he said, “is that 
instead of starting off in Maine, let us say, with two or three 
thousand miles of route over which a carrier or carriers would 
be expected to operate two round trips daily, there would be 
established at a certain sufficient number of well located 
points operators who would serve all or part of the state of 
Maine as demand for traffic arose. I have previously termed 
this ‘a glorified regional taxi service by air for an air-minded 
nation—a service always available to go the longest distances, 
in the straightest lines, in the shortest time, largely between 
points where no scheduled air services exist.’ Whenever the 
traffic between particular points becomes sizeable and regular, 
an application, or course, can always be filed with the Civil 
Aeronautics Board for authority to conduct a regularly sched- 
uled service. 

‘We have taxi service in our cities to cover such irregular 
demands for surface travel. Considering the much greater speed 
and range of the airplane, it does not seem unreasonable to me 
to think in terms of an aerial: taxi service reaching out over a 
large area. Here in Maine, the center of operation for such 
services could be at your larger cities and they could reach 
out to provide swift transportation upon demand to all the 
smaller cities of your state where landing facilities are available 
or nearby.” 


Mr. Pogue made those suggestions after having noted that 
the C. A. B. had received, from persons in Maine, seven appli- 
cations for non-scheduled air transport operations, nine appli- 
cations for authority to operate in scheduled service in trans- 
portation of persons, property and mail, two applications for 
authority to carry only property and mail in scheduled service, 
and one application for authority to operate routes providing 
cargo service only. 


“While we are all anxious to give the fullest opportunity 
to the development of air transportation,” he said, “the board 
has felt in its study of the problem that local and feeder serv- 
ices should be authorized under certain safeguards for the 
over-all economy of our air-transportation system and for 
the financial liability of the government in the form of mail 
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compensation. The safeguards considered by the board include 
temporary three-year certificates and the authorization of only 
those services which show a justifiable expectation of success 
at a reasonable cost to the government.” : 

He said that in 1944 a total of 16 cities and 5,316 miles 
of route had been added to the domestic air transportation 
system, to bring the total number of cities served to about 
400 and the total number of miles of route to about 60,000. The 
foreign air route mileage of U. S. carriers totaled about 58,000 
miles, he said. He stated that the Air Transport Command 
was now making 65 transport crossings of the Atlantic daily. 


Need for Airports 


In support of a declaration by him that the existing 
number of airports in the country was insufficient and that 
many of the airports now in use were improperly located, 
William A. M. Burden, Assistant Secretary of Commerce, in 
an address before the Aeronautical Association of Boston, Mass., 
March 28, said that the airports in large population centers 
were “crowded virtually to capacity,” with 438,585 persons 
for each airport in cities of more than 500,000, and that “a 
shocking number” of small towns and rural areas were with- 
out any airport service at all. 

“Forty-seven per cent of the counties in the United States 
do not have airports,” he said. 

He contended that construction of additional airports would 
provide an impetus for manufacture of aircraft, and added: 


When federal aid started, we had only 300,000 miles of surfaced 
roads, and 3,500,000 automobiles. As our paved road mileage increased, 
so did the sale of automobiles. At the end of 1914, we had 1,596,00: 
miles of surfaced roads, and 34,000,000 automotive vehicles. In other 
words, the number of automobiles increased almost ten-fold, thanks 
in great part to a five-fold increase in surfaced roads. 

In the field of aviation, we have the impressive results of federal 
payments to the airlines for carrying the mail. From 1918 to 1942, 
the air mail service operated at a deficit; which at the end of the 
latter fiscal year totaled 205 million dollars, exclusive of indirect costs 
during the first eight years. With the increased mail volume during 
the past few years, the revenues have exceeded the costs, and I believe 
that the entire deficit since 1918 will be eliminated in the very near 
future. Thus, the Federal Government will, at no net cost, have 
made possible the growth of an air transport system which has been a 
boon to our peacetime commerce and invaluable in expediting the flow 
of war-vital passengers and cargo. 

I am confident that federal investment in airports will also pay 
dividends to the nation, in sO many ways that it will be difficult to 
set up an accurate balance sheet. Who can measure, for example, 
what 125,000 jobs is worth? That is the amount of continuing employ- 
ment we estimate will be involved at 6,300 airports, in addition to the 
1,250,000 man months of temporary construction employment. And we 
should not overlook the considerable amount of private investment in 
airports that will be stimulated. Federal money, according to C. A. A. 
recommendations, would be spent only on the landing area and the 
terminal building. That calls for private capital to finance the con- 
struction of hangars and repair shops, and to establish restaurants 
and other public service facilities. 

But the most important consideration of all is the effect of an 
adequate national airport system on the sale of aircraft. We have a 
20 billion dollar aircraft industry today, employing some 2 million 
people. It is important both to the national economy and the national 
defense to keep as large a portion of this plant as possible operating 
after the war. Our best hope of doing this lies in the private aircraft 
market, for all the airlines in the United States have never used 
more than 400 planes and in the post war period are unlikely to use 
more than 3,000. 


Federal-Aid Airport Bills 


Chairman Bailey, of the Senate commerce committee, has 
appointed a subcommittee to consider the testimony heard on 
S. 2 and S. 34, the federal-aid airport bills, and to draft a bill 
on the subject. The subcommittee is composed of Senator Mc- 
Carran, of Nevada, chairman; Senator Bailey; Senator Magnu- 
son, of Washington; Senator Burton, of Ohio, and Senator 
Brooks, of Illinois. 

Appointment of the subcommittee came after conclusion of 
the hearings on the bills March 23 (see Traffic World, March 
24). The Governors’ Conference, consisting of governors of the 
states, at the final hearing, submitted a statement reflecting the 
studies made of the bills by the aviation committee of the 
Council of State Governments, and officials of various state 
aviation departments and agencies, including officers of the Na- 
tional Association of State Aviation Officials, according to the 
governors, 

_“At the outset,” said the governors, “we wish to say un- 
equivocally that the states favor a federal-aid airport program. 
In our opinion, the states are willing to do whatever is neces- 
sary to bring such a program to fruition as quickly as possible, 
including enactment of enabling legislation and appropriation 
of funds. In fact, the states are already moving rapidly in this 
field with respect to the development of aviation as a specific 
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Plaza 3-1235 Harrison 1496 


* %* A BUSY WAR PORT * x 


* The Port of Port Everglades is fulfilling its 
obligation of keeping pace with the war time 
demand for speed and efficiency in handling 
cargo and ships. When today’s war is won, 
shippers and ship operators will have the 
benefit of more advantages than ever when 
they resume use of Florida’s deepest harbor 
for peace-time exporting and importing. In the 
meantime the Port's facilities are busily dedi- 
cated to victory. 


WAREHOUSES 
OPEN DOCKS 


GROUND STORAGE 
BUNKERING FACILITIES 


BROWARD COUNTY 
PORT AUTHORITY 


Port Everglades Station, Fort Lauderdale, Florida 


The new fortieth annual edition of the 


EXPORTERS’ ENCYCLOPAEDIA, 


which most export traffic men consider essential, has 
just been published. As one subscriber recently re- 
marked, “Any exporter who does not keep his subscrip- 
tion to the Encyclopaedia Service up-to-date is putting 
himself under a severe handicap.” 


Save Time, Trouble and Mistakes 


The Encyclopaedia gives complete and detailed consular regu- 
lations and fees, documentary requirements, government re- 
strictions, shipping routes and regulations, radio and cable 
rates, parcel post and Air Express rules and rates, and all 
other data needed to make shipments to every country in the 


world. All carefully indexed under each individual country, 
167 in all. 


This information is kept constantly accurate and up-to-date 
by a loose-leaf bulletin service issued every two weeks. 


A Few of the 1001 Questions Which Exporters’ 
Encyclopaedia Answers: 


Where is Pomaet What is the nearest port to which through bills of 
lading are issued 

What is the definition of net weight to be stated on the customs dec- 
laration covering parcel post shipments to Venezuela? 

Must weights appear on packages shipped to Guatemala? 

en are certificates of origin necessary on shipments to Ecuador? 

What are the Selected Clearance Destinations? 

How does the Foreign Economic Administration define technical data 
for export licensing purposes? 

What measures have been taken by the United Kingdom to control 
imports in war time? What imports are exempt from the requirements 
of an import license? 

What is the rate for a three minute telephone call from New York to 
Bangkok, Thailand? 

What is the meaning of the “‘Red Clause” in letters of credit? 

Under what conditions is it possible to make a “to order” shipment to 
Panama? 

Under what circumstances may a shipment be made to Colombia with- 
out possession of the import license? 

If you discover an error in the consular invoice for Brazil after the 
ship has sailed, what is the remedy? 

What significance for exporters has “The Proclaimed List of Certain 
Blocked Nationals?” 

at is the address of the Chilean Consulate in Chicago and what 
States are covered by its jurisdiction? 


Thousands of firms have used and endorsed our Service over the past 
thirty-nine years. Ask the opinion of any leading export executive. 


Send No Money — On Approval 


The EXPORTERS’ ENCYCLOPAEDIA is always sent on approval. If 
for any reason at all you find it does not meet your requirements return 
the book express collect. But if you ever make an export shipment, Fe 
owe it to yourself to examine this Service. The cost is less than $2.00 
a month and it may save many costly errors. Just sign and mail the 
attached coupon. 


EXPORTERS’ ENCYCLOPAEDIA, 20 Vesey Street, New York City 
Please send the 1945 EXPORTERS’ ENCYCLOPAEDIA for FREE 
examiuation. We will either return the book express collect or remit 


$20.00 in full payment for the Encyclopaedia and Supplementary Bulletins 
for the year. 
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state responsibility and also as an important part of their over- 
all plans for post-war reconstruction and development. Forty- 
one states now have state aviation agencies, and aviation legis- 
lation is pending in other legislatures now in session. The states 
anticipate that in this field necessary machinery will have to be 
established and necessary facilities provided as in the fields of 
agriculture, highways, public health, vocational education, and 
social security—in all of which the states have worked with the 
federal government in cooperative programs to the great bene- 
fit of the country as a whole.” 

The governors said there was disagreement as to what the 
airport program should be and lack of information as to military 
and naval facilities and the extent to which they would be made 
available after the war. They urged the committee to obtain 
such information and make it available to the states. 

The governors pointed to the report of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board in Docket No. 857, Investigation of Local-Feeder Pick-up 
Air Services, upholding a finding of its examiners that the air 
traffic potential at small cities was not encouraging, and asserted 
this was not in harmony with the opinions of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration as expressed in its national airport plan. 
The governors said that, in their opinion, the C. A. A. plan was 
impractical because joint action with the states was not pursued 
in its preparation. Consultation of C. A. A. with state officials 
was not sufficient, they said. 

“The development of airport facilities, with federal aid, is 
of such vital concern to each state that the planning thereof, and 
the identification of projects and the increments in which such 
projects shall be developed, should depend upon specific agree- 
ment with each state government as to a statewide plan care- 
fully prepared in the light of the need and financial ability of 
each state as a whole and of its political subdivisions to be 
affected thereby,” they said. 


Recommendations 


Specific recommendations and conclusions submitted by the 
governors follow: 


1. The federal government should provide the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration with the necessary funds immediately, with which the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, acting jointly with each state govern- 
ment, may make comprehensive surveys on the basis of which a sound 
national airport plan may be developed. The approach should be, first, 
to ascertain the needs of the municipalities and other political sub- 
divisions in each of the states by working in the field with the respon- 
sible officials thereof; second, to formulate a statewide airport plan 
based upon the needs of the political subdivisions and of the state as a 
whole, which shall be agreed upon between the state government and 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration; and, third, to integrate all of the 
statewide airport plans into a national airport plan. 

The states will appropriate funds and make available facilities for 
the purpose of making such surveys within their borders. 

2. The Committee should secure as much information as possible 
concerning Army and Navy facilities,-and the extent to which such 
facilities may be turned over for civilian use after the war. 

3. To ensure the development of a truly national system of air- 
ports to serve the country as a whole, the ‘“‘federal-state’’ pattern of 
the Federal Air Act of 1916, and the Federal Highway Act of 1944, 
should be employed in the administration of this airport program. 
The United States Chamber of Commerce, after referendum, sup- 
ports our view. Its representatives, Alvin B. Barber, testifying before 
your committee on March 20, 1945, stated: ‘‘The Chamber’s recommen- 
dations contemplate that the federal government will deal exclusively 
with the states, this being regarded as necessary to obtain the needed 
surveys and planning by the states of all airport programs within their 
jurisdictions and avoid direct federal appropriations for particular air- 
port projects. The required approval of all state programs by the 
federal authority will assure adequate consideration of the needs from 
the national viewpoint.”’ 


Conclusion 


The administration of law and public services should be kept close 
to the people. This general policy has been followed in the United 
States in the development of cooperative public services participated 
in by federal, state and local governments. 

For more than 30 years, cooperative projects, established in accord- 
ance with this policy, have operated successfully. In 1914, the federal 
government in cooperation with the states established a national plan 
for the promotion and development of agriculture. In 1916, such a co- 
operative plan was established for the construction of highways and the 
development of vocational education and public health were commenced. 
And in 1935, our extensive social security program—providing for old 
age assistance, aid to dependent children, aid for the blind, and unem- 
sloyment compensation—followed this same pattern. 

These programs, without exception, have been administered ef- 
‘ectively and economically through the extensive use of facilities avail- 
ible in state and local governments throughout the country. A national 
ulrport program, if established in accordance with this pattern, will 
ye adequate in scope, effective and economical in operation, and will 
yrovide the facilities so necessary for the development of aviation in 
America. 


SECRETARY FOR AVIATION 


Representative Bender, of Ohio, in extension of remarks 
n the Congressional Record of March 23, urged creation of 
1 new cabinet post—Secretary of Aviation. 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


“A cabinet officer, sitting at the head of a Department 
of Aviation, and charged with the responsibility of developing 
and executing a post-war aviation program which would use 
our tremendous new aircraft industry to its fullest advan- 
tage, both commercially in time of peace and militarily in 
time of war, would furnish the entire nation with reasonable 
hope that our vast potential strength in the air would he 
well and wisely used,” said he. “We are the only nation 
among the leading powers which has refused to recognize the 
importance of air transport by the creation of an agency 
dedicated to this alone. We have divided air authority among 
a whole group of other departments. Unless we act promptly 
to meet this neéd, we may find ourselves in the position of 
being outdistanced by other nations with fewer resources but 
greater resourcefulness.” 


W. P. B. AIRCRAFT APPOINTMENTS 


Leo S. Panek, of Lansing, Mich., formerly general man- 
ager of the K & C Brass and Aluminum Foundry at Lansing, 
has been made assistant director of the aircraft division of the 
War Production Board. Henry P. Nelson, director of the divi- 
sion, in announcing the appointment, said Mr. Panek joined 
W. P. B. three years ago, working in the office of the program 
vice-chairman. Mr. Nelson also announced the appointment of 
Jean A. DuBuque, of Richmond, Va., as chief of the division’s 
aircraft production branch. Mr. DuBuque was formerly a spe- 
cial technical adviser in the post-war division of the Army Air 
Forces and held a commission as a major in the air corps re- 
serve as squadron commander of the thirty-fifth air depot group, 
now on inactive status. 


Air Certificate Applications 


Mid-Continent Airlines, Inc., of Kansas City, Mo., one of 
the presently certificated air carriers, has asked the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board for authority to extend its routes so as to serve 
some of the larger population centers, including Chicago,“Detroit 
and Cleveland. 

At present, Mid-Continent holds certificates for routes be- 
tween New Orleans, La., and St. Paul-Minneapolis, Minn., via 
Huron, S. D., between New Orleans and Minot,.N. D., via Huron, 
and between the Twin Cities and St. Louis and Kansas City, 
Mo., via Des Moines, Ia. 

In No. 1807, Mid-Continent seeks authority to institute 
scheduled transportation of persons, property and mail over a 
route between St. Louis, Mo.-East St. Louis, Ill., and Detroit, 
Mich., and Cleveland, O., via Decatur and Danville, Ill., Terre 
Haute, Lafayette, Indianapolis, Anderson-Muncie-New Castle 
and Fort Wayne, Ind., and Toledo, O. In No. 1808, Mid-Conti- 
nent proposes establishment of a route between St. Louis-East 
St. Louis and Chicago, via Decatur, Champaign-Urbana and 
Danville, Ill., and in No. 1809, Mid-Continent requests extension 
of its New Orleans-Twin Cities route from the intermediate 
point Kansas City, Mo., to St. Louis, via Jefferson City and 
Columbia, Mo. 

Three Alaskan air carriers have filed applications with the 
C. A. B., requesting authority to transport mail on certain of 
their present routes, in addition to persons and property, and 
to extend certain routes with the right to transport persons, 
property and mail on such extensions. Two of the applicants— 
Alaska Coastal Airlines, of Juneau, and Wien Alaska Airlines, 
Ine., of Fairbanks—referred in their applications to recom- 
mendations made to the board by the Second Assistant Post- 
master General that air mail service be extended between the 
points named in their applications. 

In applications docketed as Nos. 1812 and 1813, Alaska 
Coastal Airlines asks for authority to carry mail, in addition 
to persons and property, on its routes between Juneau and 
Ketchikan via Petersburg and Wrangell and between Juneau 
and Sitka. In Nos. 1814 and 1815, Cordova Air Service, Inc., 
of Cordova, Alaska, asks authority to transport mail, in addi- 
tion to persons and property, on its routes between Cordova 
and McCarthy, between Chitina and Chisana and between 
Cordova and Anchorage, and in No. 1816 the same carrier seeks 
extension of its Cordova-Chisana route from the intermediate 
point Chistochina to Fairbanks, with authority to carry persons, 
property and mail on the route extension. In No. 1817, Wien 
Alaska Airlines, Inc., seeks permission to carry mail, in addi- 
tion to persons and property, on its route between Nome and 
Kotzebue. In No. 1818, the same carrier proposes extension of 
Nome-Kotzebue route from Kotzebue to Kobuk, via Noorvik, 
Kiana, Selawik and Shungnak, and asks for the right to carry 
persons, property and mail on the route extension. In No. 1819, 
Wien Alaska Airlines asks for like authority with respect to 
extension of the Nome-Kotzebue route from Kotzebue to Bar- 
row, via Kwalina, Pt. Hope, Pt. Lay and Wainright, and in No. 
1820 it asks for such authority with respect to extension of 
the Nome-Kotzebue route from Nome to Gambell, Alaska. 
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@ Like a winning crew, long distance 
moving requires teamwork, co-ordination, 
Know-How. 















It takes Know-How to survey a job, 
schedule it, pack it; to move furniture 
between any two points efficiently, 
quickly, on time. That’s why traffic 
men turn to Neptune’s nation-wide 
moving network. Behind Neptune 
Know-How is 44 years of specialized 
experience, trained men, up-to-the- 
minute equipment, plus access to the 
world’s largest long-distance moving 
organization. 
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Find out what a difference Know-How 
can make in handling a move for you. 
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Other new applications filed with the C. A. B. follow: 


No. 1806, Delta Air Corporation, Atlanta, Ga.; for amendment of 
certificate for route No. 24 so as to designate Longview-Kilgore (Gregg 
county airport), Tex., as an intermediate point between Shreveport, La., 
and Dallas-Fort Worth, Tex. . 

No. 1811, F. O. Stromberg, Havre, Mont.; scheduled transportation 
of persons, property and mail between Chicago, Ill., and Seattle, Wash., 
via Milwaukee, Wis., St. Paul-Minneapolis, Minn., Fargo, Grand Forks, 
Minot and Williston, N. D., Glasgow, Havre, Cut Bank and Kalispell, 
Mont., and Spokane and Wenatchee, Wash., and from Havre to Great 
Falls, Mont., and return as an off-route point. The applicant says he 
now operates a motor carrier business at Havre, under the name of 
United Transfer & Storage Co. 


NON-SCH EDULED COMMERCIAL FLYING 


A Civil Aeronautics Administration advisory committee on 
non-scheduled flying has submitted to Administrator T. P. 
Wright, of the C. A. A., a report containing, among other 
things, a recommendation that the Civil Aeronautics Board 
extend until “at least two years after the conclusion of the 
wars” the effective period of its order exempting non-scheduled 
commercial flying operations from regulations by the C. A. B., 
according to a C. A. A. announcement. 

Continuance of the exemption order, the committee said, 
would permit experience to be acquired, and would permit 
returning veterans to participate and also to take full advan- 
tage of “all benefits to the public which may be made possible 
by new types of planes.” 

“We strongly believe the best interest of the public will 
be served by encouraging the development of air taxi, rent-a- 
plane, and other types of non-scheduled flight activity,” the 
committee said. 

Administrator Wright announced that the following were 
members of the advisory committee: Arthur Boreman, of Des 
Moines, Ia., representing aviation consumers; John Groves, 
Washington, D. C., representing the airlines; William A. Mara, 
Detroit, Mich., Douglas Robinson, Tucson, Ariz., Harry Play- 
ford, St. Petersburg, Fla., Fred Weick, Washington, D. C., Ed 
Williamson, Seattle, Wash., and Edward Garbacz, Little Rock, 
Ark., representing regional groups of private fliers; W. T. Piper, 
Lock Haven, Pa., representing airplane manufacturers; James 
C. Johnson, Springfield, Mo., and Beverly Howard, Orangeburg, 
S. C., representing airport service operators; Joseph Bergin, 
Salt Lake City, Utah., representing state aviation organizations. 





AIRLINES’ EQUIPMENT NEEDS 

Jack Frye, president of Transcontinental-Western Airlines; 
Franklin Gledhill, vice-president of Pan-American Airways 
System; Ralph Damon, vice-president and general manager of 
American Airlines, Inc., and C. Bedell Monro, president of 
Pennsylvania Central Airlines, have been named to a special 
committee to assist the aircraft division of the War Production 
Board in formulating a requirements program for new air- 
craft for American commercial airline operators, Henry Nelson, 
division director, has announced. 

The committee was appointed on the recommendation of 
W. P. B.’s newly formed Airlines Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee. 

Telegrams have been sent to all U. S. airline operators 
asking them to submit detailed estimates of aircraft needs to 
the W. P. B. 

Airline operators are asked to provide the aircraft divi- 
sion with information regarding the types of planes required, 
the manufacturer and model designation and required deliveries 
by quarters beginning with the fourth quarter of 1945 and 
ending with the fourth quarter of 1946. 

The operators have been advised that this information 
should be based on the assumption that new aircraft sufficient 
in number to meet essential war transportation needs will 
become available beginning with the fourth quarter of 1945, 
that operations will be restricted to presently approved route 
mileage and that models now in production are the only planes 
available. 

Formal approval of any program would require the sub- 
mission of complete justifications, W. P. B. said. 


SURPLUS AIRCRAFT 


The ninth allocation of surplus transport planes, non- 
standard to military specifications, has been announced by the 
Surplus Property Board. The allocation of 20 planes included 
eight to domestic and twelve to foreign air lines. 

This brings the total of surplus transport so far allocated 
to 175. Domestic applicants have received 105 and foreign 
applicants 70. 





You may either write or wire our Washington office 
for information concerning matters in any department 
of the government there, if you are a subscriber to 
THE DAILY TRAFFIC WORLD. 





TRAFFIC WORLD 





The April meeting of the New Britain Traffic Association 
will be held at the Briar Inn, New Britain, April 2. Among the 
subjects to be discussed will be proposed temporary increase of 
motor truck rates and committee reports. Edward Cole, as- 
sistant district manager, Office of Defense Transportation, wil] 
talk on ‘‘What Can Be Done to Expedite Replacement of Parts 
for Trucks.” 





The Fox River Valley Traffic Club will sponsor an “Indus- 
trial Night,” April 10, at the North Shore Country Club. John 
F. Burchmore, Chicago attorney and counsel for the National 
Industrial Traffic League, will be the speaker. 





Joseph R. Lyons, who will be installed as president of the 
Junior Traffic Club of Chicago at the club’s annual spring din- 
ner and installation of officers to be held in the grand ballroom 
of the Palmer House, April 3, was born 
in Chicago in 1910 and was educated 
in the schools of that city. He entered 
the transportation field on July 1, 1929, 
when he became assistant to the export 
manager of Gallagher & Ascher, Ine. 
He became a member of the newly 
formed firm of Gallagher & Ascher Co, 
in charge of export, domestic, and pub- 
lic relations departments in 1938. He 
lives on the south side of Chicago with 
his wife and daughter. He joined the 
Junior Traffic Club in 1931 and has 
established a record by attending every 
monthly meeting since that time. He 
was a director of the club for two 
years, chairman of the Export and Im- 
port Committee for three years, un- 
official reception chairman for three 
years, president of the bowling league 
for one year, spent one year with the first public speaking class 
and was chairman for nearly a year of the Relief and Unem- 
ployment Committee. His most recent service to the club has 
been as editor of “Traffic Topics.” 

Other officers to be installed April 3 are: vice-president, 
Adolph Halvorsen, Universal Carloading & Distributing Co.; 
secretary, Ralph C. Kintz, Peabody Coal Co.; treasurer, Leo- 
nard F. McBrien, New York Central System. Directors to be 
installed are: Harry W. Anderson, Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co.; Raymond J. Emerick, Decatur Cartage Co.; Harold M. 
Foth, Union Pacific Railroad; Peter J. Klein, Cracker Jack Co.; 
and Walter N. Saaby, Victor Chemical Works. The club has 
grown to be the largest of its kind in the country with a mem- 
bership of 2,000. The 2,000th member to join will be introduced 
at the installation dinner, at which the principal speaker will be 
Tom Collins, of Kansas City, Mo. His subject will be ‘Mental 
Millinery.” 

The regular monthly meeting of the club will be held April 
5, at the Palmer House, and has been designated as “Perfect 
Shipping Night.” The principal speakers will be F. C. Kilker, 
freight claim agent, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Co.; E. J. Leger, general traffic manager, Butler Brothers; and 
J. A. Fitzgerald, freight claim agent, Keeshin Motor Express 
Co., Inc. 








G. A. Dietrich, president, Perkiomen Transfer, Inc., of 
Allentown, Pa., was nominated for the presidency of the Traffic 
Club of the Lehigh Valley at the ninety-third regular meeting 
of the club held in Hotel Easton, Easton, Pa. Other officers 
nominated, all of Easton, were as follows: first vice-president, 
Elias Williams, traffic manager, C. K. Williams & Co.; second 
vice-president, J. G. Vandegrift; secretary, Paul Kocher, traffic 
department, Binney & Smith Co.; and treasurer, L. T. Metzgat; 
assistant traffic manager, Victor Balata & Textile Belting Co. 
At a meeting of the board of governors preceding the dinner 
meeting, it was decided to contribute to the Allentown, Bethle- 
hem and Easton chapters of the American Red Cross. Guests 
at the speaker’s table were: Mayor Joseph Morrison of Easton; 
A. J. Stevens, district manager, Association of American Rail- 
roads; Joseph Reilly, service agent of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission; M. L. McElhaney, assistant to the vice-president, 
New Jersey Central Railroad; George Herbert, assistant freight 
traffic manager, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western; Thomas 
H. Erwin, assistant freight traffic manager, New Jersey Cen- 
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We are up on cur toes to win this war. A long list of items, from films and phonograph 
records to radio parts and magazines, are now 
being exported by air... Your product may be 
adaptable to shipment by Clipper Express. For all 
International Air Express shipments, call Railway 
. : : Express Agency, Inc. At 6,000 points within the 
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We invite you to enjoy this route for perfect 
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service over entire system. PAN AMERICAN 
GREEN BAY & WESTERN LINES Wort AIRWAYS 


General Office: Green Bay, Wis. + — L.C. Jorgensen, Traffic Mgr. The System of the Flying Citppers 
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tral; and F. L. Ayres, industrial agent of the New Jersey Cen- 
tral. The next meeting of the club will be held in Allentown, 
April 16, at the Hotel Americus. 





The nominating committee of the Junior Traffic Club of 
Metropolitan St. Louis, headed by S. Hirschmug]l, has submitted 
the following slate: President, A. R. Pittelko, Pennsylvania 
Railroad, and M. C. Klein, M. V. B. L.; first vice-president, 
W. P. Overman, Soconoy-Vacuum, and R. P. Yellen, Norfolk & 
Western Railroad; second vice-president, Omar F. Graeler, 
Chevrolet St. Louis division of General Motors Corporation, 
and Lester Breyfogle, H. & Q. Truck; third vice-president, 
Clarence A. Grob, Flynn Forwarding Co., and J. H. Meitz, 
Springmeier Shipping Co.; recording secretary, Carl Harten- 
berger, A. & S. R. R., and Ollie A. Kohl, Ludlow-Saylor Wire 
Co.; financial secretary, Austyn L. Williams, Wabash Railroad, 
and Robert C. Hoffman, J. R. Kearney Corporation; treasurer, 
Earl Herchert, Major Transport, and Robert D. Engleman, 
Cotton Belt Route; industrial director, A. J. Schueler, Century 
Electric Co., and Bert Piemann, U. S. Cartridge Co.; transpor- 
tation director, Max Fortune, Anderson Motor Service Co., and 
E. S. Patterson, Alton Railroad. 





The Denver Commercial Traffic Club will hold its March 
meeting in the Chamber of Commerce dining room March 28, 
celebrating 30 years of activity. The past presidents’ banquet 
will be the feature of the meeting, with the presentation of cer- 
tificates to men who have held that office. 





The Eastern Indiana Transportation Club held its March 
dinner meeting at the Hotel Roberts in Muncie, March 22. Bob 
Rice, field man and head scout for the Pittsburgh ‘Pirates’ 
baseball team, was the speaker of the evening. Other guests 
were Al Lopez, captain and catcher; Jim Russell, left fielder, 
and Rip Sewell, pitcher. Ray Croning, of Hartford City, pre- 
sided. The next meeting of the club will be held in Marion, in 
April. . 





A traffic forum conducted by Frank E. Asher, of Interstate 
Hauling Corporation, and an address by E. George Siedle, gen- 
eral traffic manager, Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa., were 
features of the meeting of the Metropolitan Traffic Association 
of New York, Inc., March 22, in the Hotel Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Siedle’s subject was “8% Pounds Per Cubic Foot.” For the 
club’s meeting earlier in the month the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
road furnished a film entitled “Across Canada.” 





Donald F. Frohardt, of the Rock Island Lines, has been 
named president of the Lincoln (Neb.) Traffic Club by the 
club’s board of directors, to replace Morgan L. Myers, of the 
Union Pacific Railroad. Mr. Myers has been transferred to 
New York City. A. L. Grass, traffic representative, Continental 


Oil Co., was named to serve as secretary, replacing Mr. Fro- 
harat. 





Rowland E. Dobbins, senior traffic officer, War Food Ad- 
ministration, is the new president of The Traffic Club of Wash- 
ington, D. C. He was born in Jennings, La., and was educated 
at the Minneapolis, Minn., high school 
and at the University of Minnesota. He 
began his transportation experience in 
the shipping department of Hudson 
Manufacturing Co., Minneapolis, in 
1919, and entered government service 
in 1934 as traffic auditor in Minneapolis. 
He was transferred to Washington in 
1936 to take charge of audit of freight 
bills for the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration. Other officers elected 
with Mr. Dobbins are: First vice-presi- 
dent, John W. Vessels, general agent, 
M. & St. L. Ry.; second vice-president, 
Lt. Col. I. C. Olsen, Office Chief of 
Transportation, War Department; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Charles E. Milford, 
administrative officer, Finance Office, 
U. S. army; and members of the board 
of governors (resident): Ralph Andreas, 
general agent, I. C. system; Lt. Col. 
Richard M. Boyd, Office Chief of Transportation, War Depart- 
ment; Bennett R. Dunn, senior traffic assistant, War Food 
Administration; L. Roy Early, general agent, the Virginian; 
J. L. Henning, general agent, D. & R. G. W.; (non-resident), 
Eugene P. Barbre, general agent, A. & W. P.-W. of A.-Ga. 
Railroad; and B. M. Decker, general agent, Northern Pacific. 
Mr. Dobbins has announced the appointment of the following 
committee chairmen: Entertainment, F. E. Richter, assistant 
general agent, Missouri Pacific Lines; golf, L. A. Heatherman, 
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general agent, Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis; bowling, 
H. F. Heck, commercial agent, Erie; audit, J. J. Collins, assist- 
ant general freight agent, Baltimore & Ohio; by-laws and rosier, 
J. H. Gooch, general agent, Louisville & Nashville; membership, 
R. T. Payne, general agent, Union Pacific; promotion of traffic 
management, W. E. Hayghe, chief, central traffic service, Treas- 
ury Department, Procurement Division; publicity, F. F. Crabbe, 
executive general agent, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; speakers, 
J. G. Nettleton, general agent, Pennsylvania Railroad; welfare, 
C. G. White, general agent, Pere Marquette Railway. 





From office boy to chief clerk since 1936 is the achievement 
of J. B. Totushek, newly elected presi- 
dent of the Junior Traffic Club of Min- 
neapolis. Mr. Totushek was born and 
educated in Minneapolis, graduating 
from Roosevelt High School in Janu- 
ary, 1936. He went to work in July of 
that year as a messenger boy with the 
Chicago Great Western Railway Co., 
and advanced to the position of secre- 
tary to the agent. In 1940 and 1941 he 
attended night school at University of 
Minnesota, completing a course in 
transportation. In August of 1942 he 
joined the Norfolk & Western Railway 
Co., as chief clerk in the road’s Min- 
neapolis commercial office, which posi- 
tion he now holds. He joined the Jun- 
ior Traffic Club of Minneapolis in that 
same year, served it as vice-president 
in 1943, and in 1944 was élected treasurer. The club follows the 
policy of alternating in the presidency a man from an industrial 
concern with a man from the carriers each election year. 





The following new officers of the Women’s Traffic Club of 
Milwaukee were elected at a dinner party at the Schlitz Brown 
Bottle, March 15: President, Ida Knuth, Chicago & North 
Western Railroad; vice-president, Agnes O’Gara, Archer, Dan- 
iels, Midland Co.; secretary, Dorothy Blask, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad; treasurer, Lillian Mead, 
Forster Lumber Co.; editor, Vera Mae Auer, Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad. 





At the luncheon meeting of the Los Angeles Transportation 
Club, Inc., held in the Biltmore Hotel March 26, a codo-chrome 
slide film and sound record, ‘‘This Time Let’s Keep Our Mer- 
chant Marine,’ was shown through the courtesy of the West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., W. G. Willson, Los 
Angeles manager. There was also a brief discussion by Harry 
Dorr, resident manager, Norton, Lilley & Co., and chairman of 
the day. The April 2 meeting of the club will be the annual 
“Perfect Shipping Month” meeting. 





Max King, district traffic manager, United Air Lines, was 
the principal speaker of the evening at the February meeting 
of the Stockton Traffic Club. The activities of, and the relation- 
ship between traffic bureaus and carriers and industry was 
outlined by M. W. Reigner of the Western Freight Traffic 
Bureau of Stockton. The speaker of the evening at the club’s 
March 27 meeting was R. F. Burley, freight traffic manager of 
the McCormick Steamship Co., whose subject was “The Future 
Aspects of Water Transportation.” William Gaskin, Stockton 
representative of the International Forwarding Co., also spoke 
on the functions of forwarders. Henry Hart, manager, Haslett 
Warehouse Co., was program chairman and President William 
Cuneo, traffic manager for the Port of Stockton, presided. 





The Traffic Club of Wilmington, Del., will hold a members’ 
night dinner meeting April 4 at the Hotel Du Pont, at which 
the United States Rubber Co. will present a film, “Rubber Goes 
to War,” and a sport and comedy film. The club’s annual spring 
oyster roast is scheduled for April 26 at the Shrine Club, and 
an informal spring dinner dance will be held at the Du Pont 
Country Club on May 12. 





The Minnehaha Singers, a mixed chorus of ninety voices, 
entertained the members of the Traffic Club of Minneapolis at 
a luncheon meeting in the Grand Ballroom of the Hotel Nicollet 
March 29. The affair was designated as “Ladies’ Day.” The 
annual bowling league banquet will be held April 9 at Freddies 
Cafe. Bowling prizes will be awarded at the dinner. 





The following officers of the Traffic Club of Chicago were 
elected at the thirty-eighth annual election March 29, and 
formally inducted into office on the evening of that date at 
the annual meeting held in the Palmer House: President, J. H. 
Burke, vice-president and general manager, Chicago Tunnel 
Terminal Co., and Chicago Tunnel Transport Co.; first vice- 
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TULOT ILLINOIS TERMINAL 
COMPANY RAILROAD COMPANY Satie 


The Illinois Terminal Railroad Company, operating 550 miles of steam-electric 
road, in order to do their share toward keeping the traffic moving during World 
War II, have spent approximately $2,638,785, in the purchase of new motive 
power and equipment, as follows: 


1937 1941 1944 


100 m4 7 Box Cars, 50-ton. 200 All Steel Box Cars, 50-ton 
6” long, 10’ high. ago ae F 

100 All Steel Gondola Cars, 50- 0" long. 10 high. 
ton, 48’ 6” long, 4’ high. 50 All Steel Box Cars, 50-ton, 
50 All Steel Flat Cars, 50-ton, 50’ 6” long, 10’ high (6’ 200 All Steel Box Cars, 50-ton, 


52’ long, 9’ 5” wide. doors). 40’ 6” long, 10’ 6” high. 


75 Composite Hopper Cars, 50- 
ton, 33’ long. 


1945 (on order) 1940, 1941, and 1942 
50 All Steel Flat Cars, 50-ton, 53’ 6” long, 10’ 6” Five new heavy duty electric engines, 64,000 lb. 
wide. Tractive Force, 217,000 lb. Weight on Drivers. 


We will continue to do our share to supply the motive power, equipment and 
service to carry the War to a successful conclusion. 


PHONE: CENTRAL 5300 @ 710 N. 12TH BOULEVARD @ ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 
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president, R. V. Craig, general traffic manager, Allied Mills, 
Inc.; second vice-president, W. R. Cox, freight traffic manager, 
Pennsylvania Railroad; third vice-president, Lee J. Quasey, 
commerce counsel, National Live Stock Producers Association; 
treasurer, R. J. Wallace, traffic manager, Jaques Manufactur- 
ing Co.; and secretary, Otis A. Green, western freight traffic 
manager, United States Lines Co. Directors elected for two 
years were: S. L. Felton, general traffic manager, Acme Steel 
Co.; David S. Mackie, freight traffic manager, New York Cen- 
tral System; Arthur B. Murphey, general freight agent, Toledo, 
Peoria & Western Railroad; and Donald H. Smith, vice-presi- 
dent, General American Transportation Corporation. The club 
held a special luncheon March 27 in the Red Lacquer Room of 
the Palmer House. T. D. Slattery, general traffic manager (in 
Canada and the United States) for the Associated British Rail- 
ways, spoke on “British Railways on the Battle Front.” The 
club’s Public Affairs Committee, under the chairmanship of 
John S. Burchmore, arranged the luncheon. 





The: Junior Traffic Club of Richmond, Va., will hold its 
next regular meeting April 2, marking the fifth anniversary of 
the club. Paul Scarborough, Jr., special representative, public 
relations department, Seaboard Railway, will speak on ‘‘Public 
Relations Now and After the War.” 





At its annual election, held at the Wendell-Sheraton Hotel, 
Pittsfield, Mass., the Berkshire County Traffic Association 
elected the following officers: President, James J. Knox, T. M. 
Sprague Electric Co., North Adams, Mass.; first vice-president, 
William H. Greene, foreman, shipping, General Electric Co. 
Pittsfield Works; second vice-president, William R. Sage, dis- 
trict manager, Associated Transport, Inc.; Pittsfield; third vice- 
president, Fred J. Brown, Conway Motor Express, Pittsfield; 
treasurer, Harry M. Collins, T. M. Eaton Paper Co., Pittsfield; 
and secretary, William B. Preston, manager, Traffic Bureau, 
Chamber of Commerce, Pittsfield. 





The Traffic Club of St. Louis will held a noonday meeting 
April 2 in the Gold Room of the New Hotel Jefferson, the meet- 
ing to be “Highway Transportation Day.” Les Allman, vice- 
president, Fruehauf Trailer Co., Detroit, will speak on “High- 
way Transportation of Tomorrow.” 





The Traffic Club of Baltimore will hold a luncheon meet- 
ing in the Florentine Room of the Lord Baltimore Hotel on 
April 3. The program, “Get the Message Through” will consist 
of a talk and demonstration by the army’s Holabird Signal 
Depot, with special attention to actual operation on battlefields. 
Several officers and W. A. C. members will take part in the 
demonstration. The Women’s Traffic and Transportation Club 
and the Traffic Club of Baltimore will held the annual quiz in 
the Lord Baltimore Hotel on the evening of April 25. 





The April luncheon =. of the Birmingham Traffic and 
Transportation Club will be held April 2 in the Tutwiler Hotel. 
The speaker will be Lt. Alvin W. Vogtle, Jr., and his subject 
“Life in a German Prison Camp.” He was shot down behind 
the German lines in North Africa and taken prisoner in Janu- 
ary, 1943, remaining in German prison camps for twenty-six 
months. In that time he made five attempts to escape, the last 
attempt proving successful. 





Max Goodstein is chairman for the luncheon to be held by 
the Transportation Club of Dallas in the Danish Room of the 
Adolphus Hotel, March 26. E. A. Wood, city plan engineer, 
will address the members on “The City’s Post-War Program.” 
The club is planning an Easter dance for April 7. On April 9 the 
club will be host to shippers and receivers of freight in connec- 
tion with “Perfect Shipping Month.” The speaker will be A. V. 
Tate, general claim agent, Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Railway, 
Galveston, Tex. Wallace Green, traffic manager, Huey Philp 
Hardware Co., will be chairman of the day. 


1. C. C. PRACTITIONERS 


The following persons have been admitted to practice be- 
fore the Commission: George Lynwood Agel, Burlington, Vt.; 
William Sheridan Allen, Chicago, Ill.; Lincoln S. Cain, Pitts- 
field, Mass.; Joseph G. Cooper, Bethlehem, Pa.; Robert Elmore 
Cunningham, El Paso, Tex.; James P. Donovan, Washington, 
D. C.; James E. Dorsey, Minneapolis, Minn.; J. Ollie Edmunds, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Clarence O. Fehling, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
John Samuel Hinton, Atlanta, Ga.; John Corbet Lyon, Cleve- 
land, O.; Harry Turner Newcomb, Jr., Chicago, Ill.; Sherman 
V. Petrie, Jr., New York, N. Y.; Robert Littell Pierce, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; H. H. Richardson, Bogalusa, La.; John R. Vor- 
hies, Dallas, Tex.; and Russell Wright, Meridian, Miss. 

It was explained at the Commission’s offices that in a 
previously announced list of persons admitted to practice (see 
Traffic World, Feb. 17, p. 434), the name of Louis Shaffer, 
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Wilkes-Barre, Pa., appeared in error, and that his name should 
have appeared in the instant list. It was also said that the 
name of Jerome Sherman, New York, N. Y., should have been 
included in the previous list as having been admitted to practice. 





The Railroad General Agents’ Association of Los Angeles 
was organized at a luncheon in the Marine Room of the Jona- 
than Club, March 16, to promote mutual interests, foster a 
better understanding of the purposes of the railroad traffic de- 
partment, and for monthly fellowship gatherings. The following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: President, David R. 
Evans, Chesapeake & Ohio Railway—Pere Marquette Railway; 
first vice-president, D. C. Wilkins, Western Pacific Railway; 
second vice-president, A. R. Anderson, Denver & Rio Grande 
Western Railroad; third vice-president, L. G. Sills, Atchison 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway; secretary-treasurer, C. W 
Hoefener, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad. 


Thomas J. Murphy, traveling freight agent at Colorado 
Springs for the Rock Island Lines, has been promoted to gen- 
eral agent, with headquarters in Salt Lake City, Utah. He 
succeeds Andrew Jenson, who will retire April 1 after 36 years 
of continuous service for the Rock Island Lines. Lester B. Por- 
ter, Rock Island Line city freight agent at Des Moines, Ia., 
has been appointed traveling freight agent, with headquarters 
at Colorado Springs. 

Ernest P. Hirt, of Chicago, has been appointed cargo 
traffic supervisor at Cincinnati for American Airlines, Inc. He 
joined the company in 1936 as a station operation clerk in 
Chicago and subsequently became a traffic representative at 
that point. 

The New York Central System announces the appointment 
of John E. Lonn as assistant foreign freight agent, with head- 
quarters in Chicago. : 

Richard A. Nelson, of New York, has been elected a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis Railroad Co. He is vice-president, secretary and director 
of American Equitable Assurance Co., Globe and Republic 
Insurance Co. of America, Knickerbocker Insurance Co., and 
Merchants and Manufacturers Insurance Co. 

The Ford Motor Co. has announced the appointment of 
William C. Boulcott to be manager of its Omaha, Neb., branch; 
and of Earl T. Zweifel and E. H. Reuss as assistant branch 
managers, respectively, at Chicago and Milwaukee. 

C. A. Liddle, president, was reelected with all other officers 
of the Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing Co. at a meeting 
of the board of directors March 23. R. W. Higgins was elected 
comptroller to succeed H. M. Dudley, reelected a vice-president, 
and G. C. Thiele was elected assistant comptroller. 


James T. O’Dea, 54, was elected president of the Peoria & 
Pekin Union Railway Co. at a meeting of the board of directors 
March 23. He succeeds E. I. Rogers, who will retire April 1 
after more than 15 years’ service as president of the company. 
Mr. Rogers started to work for the Illinois Central forty-eight 
years ago as a track apprentice. Mr. O’Dea went to work first 
as a stenographer for the Illinois Central at Mattoon, Ill. Since 
1922 he has been assistant to the president of the P. & P. U. 
and in June, 1944, he was advanced to*general manager in 
charge of all departments. Wayne A. Johnston, president of 
the Illinois Central Railroad, was elected chairman of the 
board of the P. & P. U., succeeding the late J. L. Beven. ; 

James J. Broz, for three years traffic manager for Basic 
Magnesium, Incorporated, has resigned to engage in the gen- 
eral practice of law in Los Angeles. 

A. Kaufman, of Arnold Constable & Co., has been elected 
chairman of the Metropolitan Traffic and Receiving Unit, suc- 
ceeding Hugh Bright, of Saks-Fifth Avenue. Others elected 
were: H. E. Von Carp, of Stern Bros., as vice-chairman, to 
succeed Milton Meyers, of Hearn’s; and Walter M. Ossenfort, 
of James McCreery & Co., and A. Kolvek, of B. Altman & Co., 
as directors. Florence Barasch, of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, was re-elected secretary-treasurer. The elec- 
tions took place at a dinner meeting at the Hotel Martinique, 
New York. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad Co. 
announces the appointment of L. M. Jones as traveling freight 
and passenger agent with headquarters in San Francisco, where 
he has been city freight agent since 1936. 

R. Bruce MacGregor has been appointed assistant forester 
of the Southern Pine Association and will make his headquar- 
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ters in the newly opened area office of the association at 
Macon, Ga. 

Joseph A. McClain, Jr., has been appointed general counsel 
of the Wabash Railroad Co., and the Ann Arbor Railroad Co., 
succeeding Carleton S. Hadley, deceased. 

A. C. Kistner has resigned his position as general freight 
agent of Premier Carloading Corporation to become general 
freight agent of General Carloading Co., Inc., in New York. 

The Southern Railway System and New Orleans Terminal 
Co., announce the appointment of Howard W. Talmadge as 
general freight agent, New Orleans Terminal Co., with head- 
quarters at New Orleans. The Southern also announced the 
appointment of Andrew L. Bay as assistant general freight 
agent with headquarters at Atlanta. 

Acme Fast Freight, Inc., and Atlas Freight, Inc., announce 
the following elections to vice-presidencies: Lawrence A. Wilson, 
in charge of the Pacific Coast territory with headquarters at 
San Francisco; Thomas W. Flynn, in charge of operations of 
Acme and affiliated companies, with headquarters at New York; 
and R. F. Locke, in charge of traffic for those companies, with 
headquarters at . ago. 

G. J. Garmon, gceral agent for the Union Pacific Railroad 
Co. at New Orleans, will retire from active duty March 31 
after more than forty years of continuous service. J. D. Benda 
has been appointed general agent at New Orleans. 

The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad Co. an- 
nounces the retirement of J. R. McDowell, general agent, Mil- 
waukee, after forty years of service with that company, and 
fifty-three years of continuous railroad service, to be succeeded 
by H. A. Whitney. The railroad announces the following 
changes at Philadelphia; J. C. Dawson, because of impaired 
health, relieved of duties as general agent, continuing with 
the company as special representative; Louis F. Heineck ap- 
pointed general agent; and A. H. Snider appointed assistant 
general agent, succeeding Mr. Whitney. 

As a result of the promotion of C. J. Fitzpatrick from 
superintendent -of the Illinois Central Railroad Iowa division 
at Waterloo, Ia., to general superintendent of transportation 
at Chicago, the railroad has made the following changes in its 
staff of division superintendents: W. E. Davis moves from the 
Louisiana division at McComb, Miss., to Waterloo; T. J. Casey 
goes from the Mississippi division at Water Valley, Miss., to 
McComb; R. H. Carter is promoted from assistant terminal 
manager at Chicago to division superintendent at Water Valley. 

Henry Hauseman, who has been traffic manager for the 
Pure Oil Co. since October, 1917, has been promoted to the 
new post of general traffic manager. He will be succeeded 
by Paul J. Bond, who was employed by the company in 1920, 
and has just completed three years with the Petroleum Ad- 
ministration for War. 

Seaboard Air Line Railway announces the appointment of 
M. F. Flinn as city freight agent, Montgomery, Ala., reporting 
to the commercial agent, succeeding J. T. Hamn, promoted; and 
the appointment of W. E. Adelof as traveling freight agent, 
Boston, Mass., succeeding T. E. Grover, resigned to accept 
service with another company. 


The American Short Line Railroad Association has ap- 
pointed W. R. Grimm traffic manager, with headquarters in 
Chicago. He will have jurisdiction over traffic subjects per- 
taining to the association’s western, southwestern and Pacific 
regions, coinciding with the Western Classification Territory. 

E. V. Eckenrode has been appointed special representative 
of Lecrone-Benedict Ways, Inc., with headquarters at Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 


M. Lawrence Daily, secretary-comptroller of the Highway 
Express Lines, Inc.; of Philadelphia, Pa., has been elected to 
membership in the Controllers Institute of America. 

Robert. L. Hill, traffic manager at Chicago for Union 
Freightways, Inc., will be honored April 6 with a farewell 
dinner before his departure to take up duties for the company 
at Omaha. Ralph J. Kelly, Chicago traffic manager, General 
Foods Corporation, will be master of ceremonies, and Georze 
J. Ruby, of Freight Traffic Institute, is in charge of arrange- 
ments. Mr. Hill is past president of the Motor Rate Club of 
ee and a director of the Trafficmen’s Association of 

merica. 


JAMES B. COFFEY DIES 


James B. Coffey, chairman of the standing rate committee 
of the Western Trunk Line Committee, Chicago, one of the 
country’s best known railroad rate men, died in a hospital at 
Chicago, the evening of March 26, after a brief illness. Mr. 
Coffey entered railroad service with the Achison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe in 1898, and was assistant general freight agent 
with that railroad when he went with the Railroad Administra- 
tion in the first world war. In 1920, he was elected a member 
of the We=tzrn Trunk Line standing rate committee, and in 
1937, he was elected chairman of the committee. 
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W. S. A. Payment for Lost Ships 


Payments totaling $7,247,637 have been offered the Amer- 
ican Hawaiian Steamship Co., New York City, by the War 
Shipping Administration for 11 of its vessels that have been 
lost in war service or requisitioned for title by the government, 
the W. S. A. has announced. ; 

Four of these ships, the W. S. A. said, were lost through 
enemy action in 1942 and 1943. They were the steamships 
Honolulan, Alaskan, Montanan and Oregonian. Three others, 
the Illinoisan, Pennsylvanian and Kentuckian, built in 1918, 
1913 and 1910, were sunk by their own crews off Normandy last 
June in the creation of artificial harbors at the time our forces 
invaded Europe. The W. S. A. said that four other American 
Hawaiian ships, requisitioned for title by W. S. A. were still 
in war service. They are the Iowan, Dakotan, Nebraskan and 
Nevadan. The announcement continued as follows: 


The ships on which payment has been offered were built between 
1910 and 1921. Their speed ranged trom 10.6 to 12 knots and their 
deadweight tonnage from 9,490 to 11,960. 

The individual payments tendered the owning company, plus allow- 
ances for delay in payment, in accordance with the merchant marine 
act of 1936, and the rules of the Advisory Board on Just Compensation 
appointed by the President are: Honolulan, $826,897; Alaskan, $776,003; 
Illinoisan, $588,752; Montanan, $636,538; Oregonian, $703,209; lowan, 
$694,743; Pennsylvanian, $565,910; Dakotan, $670,210; Nebraskan, $744,- 
434; Nevadan, $608,899, and Kentuckian, $432,042. 

The Honolulan was sunk by a submarine’s torpedo July 22, 1942, 
while steaming from Capetown to the United States. All of the crew 
were rescued by the Winchester Castle. Four crewmen were lost in the 
torpedoing of the Alaskan November 28, 1942, while the vessel was en 
route from Capetown to New Guinea. The Montanan was torpedoed 
June 3, 1943, while proceeding from Abeden to Mombasa and five crew- 
men were lost. Twenty-five members of the crew of the Oregonian 
were lost in its sinking by torpedo off North Russia September 3, 1943. 


Great Lakes Shipping Report 


Following an inquiry by the special Senate committee in- 
vestigating the war program into the “seriousness” of the Great 
Lakes transportation situation, Senator Mead, of New York, 
chairman of the committee, issued a statement March 27 saying 
that the situation now was greatly improved. Said he: 


The committee has always been concerned with the transportation 
situation. Recently an anticipated deficiency in shipping on the Great 
Lakes and in rail transportation for the Great Lakes area assumed 
proportions which threatened to affect both food and war production 
substantially. 

Two weeks ago, Colonel Johnson, director of the Office of Defense 
Transportation, called to the attention of a group of senators, including 
myself, the seriousness of the Great Lakes situation. He indicated 
that, according to the forecast of the Office of Defense Transportation, 
it would be impossible to move the ore and grain that was required 
to be moved this coming season. This situation arose from a shortage 
in ships, a shortage in manpower and the piling up of freight as 4 
result of the winter snow crisis on the railroads. 

The committee developed the facts on this subject and on Friday, 
March 23, 1945, held an executive session attended by representatives 
of the Office of Defense Transportation, the War Manpower Commission, 
the War Food Administration, the War Production Board, the War 
Shipping Administration, the United States Coast Guard and representa- 
tives of the National Maritime Union. 

According to the testimony of these witnesses, the dark picture of 
Great Lakes shipping has now cleared and it will be possible, except 
for unforeseen contingencies, and with a maximum effort on the part 
of all concerned, to move the commodities, which it is so necessary 
to move through the Great Lakes and Great Lakes terminals. It is 
estimated that 340 million bushels of wheat can be moved, as against 
280 million bushels for the year 1944. It is also estimated that 83 million 
tons of iron ore can be moved, as against 2 million tons less last year. 
The 35 boats now loaded with grain at Great Lakes ports can be 
unloaded and the boats made available for shipping when the season 
opens. 

Twenty-five thousand elevators containing wet corn are being 
emptied and, as of last Friday, only 1,900 remained filled. 

This improved situation has been brought about by a number of 
measures. First of all, the manpower shortage, both on the Great Lakes 
ships and on the railroads, has been alleviated by the granting of 
military deferments. Instead of losing 70% of their draft-age employes, 
the railroads have been granted deferments for 40,800 employes, 4 
against a request for 35,000; and the inland waterways, including Great 
Lakes ships have been granted 2,400 deferments, as against a request 
for 2,700. Second, the War Shipping Administration has agreed to maké 
available, by the opening of the Great Lakes season, 10 of the 36 
vessels tied up near Erie, Pennsylvania, and has agreed to make 5 
more vessels available soon thereafter. In addition, the War Shipping 


Administration assured the committee that it would be able to maké 
the entire fleet available as needed by the Office of Defensé Transporta 
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Checking Truck Costs 
By the Mile 


Compare ratios of taxes 
and payroll to revenues 


in the new COST ANALYSIS TABLES 
compiled from the 1943 annual reports 
of all Class I Motor Freight Carriers to 
ICC. Place your order Now. $25 per 
copy; additional copies $5. 


TRANSPORT RESEARCH, 


1129 Vermont Avenue N. W. 
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UES 


Inc. 

Washington 5, D. C. 

Publishers of: Motor Carrier Financial Manual (5 issues—quarterly and 
full year); Motor Carrier Cost Analysis Tables (yearly). 
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We offer for lease or sale, reasonable 
terms, choice manufacturing sites in the 
Industrial Development District of the 


Port of Tacoma—served by belt-line 






railway connections with four trans- 


continental railroads—low-cost electric 
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ALCOA STEAMSHIP COMPANY, INC. 


serving 


BERMUDA 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
TRINIDAD 
BRITISH WEST INDIES 
BRITISH and NETHERLANDS 
GUIANA and VENEZUELA 


For particulars apply 


ALCOA STEAMSHIP COMPANY, INC. 
240 Conway Bldg., Chicago Randolph 4780 


NORFOLE, VA.: 621 Citizens Bank Bldg. 
BALTIMORE, MD.: 71@ Garrett Bldg. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA.: 1512 Amer. Bank Bidg. 
MOBILE, ALA.: 600 North Commerce St. 
NEW YORE. N. Y.: 17 Battery Place 
MONTREAL, CAN.: 276 St. James St. West 
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PERFECT SHIPPING MONTH 


Shippers are assured of expeditious and careful han- 
dling of freight routed via Chicago & Illinois Mid- 
land Railway through the Peoria-Springfield gateway. 


Inquiries Are Invited 


Vv. H. WILLIAMS, General Traffic Manager 


CHICAGO & ILLINOIS MIDLAND RAILWAY COMPANY 
_709 Illinois Building, SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
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tion, as based upon present representations by the Office of Defense 
Transportation. 

A third factor contributing to the relief of this shipping shortage 
is the fact that an early opening of the shipping season is anticipated. 
It is expected that the season will open April 1, as compared to April 
10 in 1944. 

The committee was concerned with manpower regulations and the 
hiring of seamen for Great Lakes vessels. Representations were made 
by the National Maritime Union that improvements in the methods 
of hiring for vessels could be made through the pooling of information 
as to the availability of hands for the Lake boats and the pooling 
of orders for seaman. 

They also complained that frequently waivers of Coast’ Guard 
regulations had been granted where actually the waivers were unneces- 
sary. Coast Guard regulations require certain numbers of seamen of 
certain skills for a vessel to be fully manned and entitled to sail. 
Because of the shortage of manpower, it has been necessary to relax 
these regulations and permit vessels to sail lacking full crews or with 
crews lacking the requisite skills. During the 1944 season, over 5,000 
short-handed sailing waivers were authorized. 

There was a divergence of opinion among the witnesses, both as 
to the desirability of the pooling of orders for seamen and as to the 
granting of waivers. The committee is continuing to study this problem 
and will follow conferences that are being held on this subject by the 
executive agencies concerned. 

The committee is gratified that the outlook for Great Lakes shipping 
and railroad transportation in the Great Lakes region has improved 
so markedly in so short a time and commends those whose actions 
resulted in this improvement. 


REVISED A. A. R. PORT BULLETIN 


The Association of American Railroads has issued its port 
bulletin No. 24, superseding No. 23, containing embargo re- 
strictions placed by the A. A. R. car service division on freight 
for intercoastal movement, export and import freight, and 
eastbound carload freight for movement via Great Lakes lines. 
The bulletin lists the embarges in effect as of March 17. 


W. S. A. RATE ACTION 


The War Shipping Administration has issued rate order 
No. 319, rates and surcharges, sugar, from Martinique and 
Guadeloupe to U. S. North Atlantic ports; rate order No. 320, 
surcharge, trade between U. S. Atlantic and Gulf ports and the 
west coast of South America; rate order No. 321, rates and 
surcharges, nitrate of soda, Chile to U. S. ports, and rate advice 
No. 115, rate and surcharge, nitrate of soda, Chile to James 
Island, British Columbia. 


W. S. A. APPROPRIATION 


President Roosevelt has asked Congress to appropriate 
$485,595,000 for the War Shipping Administration for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, the total including $407,000,000 for the 
revolving fund, $78,270,000 for the Maritime Training Fund, 
and $325,000 for state marine schools. In explanation of the 
request the following statement was made: 


The revolving fund appropriation represents only the net cost to 
the U. S. government for direct transportation costs of military cargo 
and personnel. All other operating and administrative costs will be 
met from current and past revenues of about $2,600,000,000 derived from 
Lend Lease funds and commercial cargo. This budget will provide for 
the operation, repair, and conversion of the American merchant fleet, 
which has grown almost five times its pre-war size and is the largest 
in the world. The Maritime Training Fund appropriation provides for 
the training of new seamen for additional ships being constructed, 
for attrition in existing seamen personnel, and for the recruitment of 
experienced seamen. The recommendation for the state marine schools 
consists of grants to five maritime academies, to be matched by state 
funds, and for repairs to ships being used by them. 


W. S. A. ATLANTIC COAST DIRECTOR 


Captain Hewlett R. Bishop, of Freeport, Long Island, has 
been appointed Acting Atlantic coast director of the War Ship- 
ping Administration to succeed the late Walter W. Schwenk, 
the W. S. A. has announced. 

From 1928 to 1941 he was employed by the United States 
Shipping Board, the Maritime Commission and the Roosevelt 
Steamship Company (U. S. Lines), according to the announce- 
ment. It added that since July, 1941, Captain Bishop had been 
senior port captain and manager of cargo operations for the 
Atlantic coast district of the Maritime Commission and the 
War Shipping Administration. : 


LAKES’ SHIP SEASON OPENING 

The Office of Defense Transportation has announced that 
two ships of Canadian registry passed through the Straits of 
Sioux Ste. Marie on March 25, en route to Fort William, On- 
tario, thus officially opening the 1945 Great Lakes shipping 
season. 

Though for several weeks ships have been operating in 
some areas in Lakes Michigan and Erie, ice has held up all 
navigation into the Lake Superior region from which come the 
nation’s great supplies of iron ore and grain, continued O. D. T. 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


The two ships—the Captain C. D. Secord and the Shaugh. 
nessy—went up without cargo to bring out grain destinec for 
terminals on the lower lake, said O. D. T. 

March 25 was a relatively early date for the opening of 
Great Lakes navigation, according to Lawrence C. Turner, 
head of O. D. T.’s waterways transport department. Last year’s 
season did not open until April 10, he said, adding that the 
opening date for 1943 was April 25, and that of 1942, March 26, 

“All indications are that the Great Lakes fleet in 1945 
will be called upon to carry the biggest tonnage in history,” 
Mr. Turner said. “And that applies both to ships of American 
and Canadian registry. Nineteen forty-four has been the ban- 
ner year to date.” 


D. & C. LINES NAVIGATION SEASON 


The Detroit & Cleveland Navigation Co. celebrated the 
opening of the 1945 season of its Detroit-Cleveland division with 
a luncheon, at which was shown a model of the new ship being 
planned as a replacement for the “Greater Buffalo,’’ now the 
U. S. S. Sable, aircraft training carrier. The new ship, accord- 
ing to the announcement, will be a 523-foot, twin screw oil- 
burner and will provide sleeping accommodations for 1,215 pas. 
sengers. 

©The Detroit-Cleveland sailings are scheduled to start March 
28, and the Detroit-Buffalo season will open early in May, the 
company says. 


CONTROL OF EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 


The War Production Board has announced that, to provide 
for increased imports of coir -yarn for military and essential 
civilian uses, no extension of shipping dates on outstanding 
import authorizations will be granted for cocoa mats from 
India for civilian use until such time as the coir yarn supply 
situation improves. 

“This measure, in effect, prohibits the importation of any 
civilian cocoa mats that are not shipped prior to the date 
stipulated in outstanding authorizations,” said the board. “Im- 
porters holding such authorizations are urged to communicate 
this information to their shippers promptly.” 

The Foreign Economic Administration has issued its cur- 
rent export bulletin No. 234 covering certain types of cotton 
thread not available for export, and term of validity on licenses 
to export food. 


ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY 


Senator Aiken, of Vermont, proponent of the St. Lawrence 
waterway and power project, has submitted to the Senate cor- 
respondence with James Norris, of the Norris Grain Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., in which Mr. Norris and the senator express opposite 
views as to the need for the construction of the proposed en- 
larged waterway. 

Mr. Norris, in his letter to the senator, said he wrote as a 
grain merchant “who has used the St. Lawrence waterway in 
the export of grain for the past 40 years, and whose father and 
grandfather used it in the export of grain and flour 50 and 70 
years ago,” and that therefore he trusted the senator would 
excuse him for feeling that he had some practical knowledge 
of this waterway. He said he did not think there was any 
necessity for an enlarged seaway. 

“It is my opinion that the belief generally entertained that if 
this deep seaway is built we will see ocean steamers on the 
Great Lakes is mostly mythical,” said Mr. Morris, adding that 
at the present time it was possible for moderate-sized steamers, 
say 3,000 tons, to come across the ocean and bring goods into 
our middle west. 

Mr. Norris said he knew of no other bulk cargo than grain 
available for export and argued that the cost of the project— 
which he believed would be a billion dollars—would not be 
economically justified. 

In his reply Senator Aiken disputed the contention that 
grain would be the only cargo available for eastbound move- 
ment quoting statistics showing movement of commodities other 
than grain in 1939 via the St. Lawrence. The senator included 
in his answer a letter he had sent to E. S. Crosby, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., on St. Lawrence project cost figures the latter had sent 
the senator. Senator Aiken submitted figures showing that the 
cost to the United States had been estimated at about 200,000, 
000, a net figure after deducting $93,000,000 to be contributed 
by the state of New York. 


STEAMSHIP CONFERENCE ARGUMENT 


The Maritime Commission has announced that it will hear 
argument on exceptions to the proposed report in No. 635, 
U. S. Gulf-Atlantic and India, Ceylon and Burma Conference 
(agreement No. 7620), at 11 a. m., eastern war time, April 11, 
in the foyer of the auditorium, Department of Commerce Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. (see Traffic World, Feb. 17, p. 430). 
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Tariff Interpretation—Castings 


Itlinois—Question: We will appreci- 
ate your views, supported by citations, 
if any, of what constitutes a rough cast- 
ing under the rating prescribed for cast- 
ings, in Items 5910 and 10210, Central 
States Motor Freight Bureau Tariff No. 
205-A, MF-I. C. C. 125, and Item 7, Note 
2, page 165, National Motor Freight 
Classification No. 7. The provisions caus- 
ing concern are: 


Item 10210, C. S. M. F. B. Tariff 205-A 
reads: “They may also be rough turned 
or planed, but not to finished size, pro- 
vided they require further turning or 
planing before becoming finished ar- 
ticles.” 


Item 7, Note 2, N. M. F. C. No. 7, 
page 165, reads: “They may be rough 
turned to % inch of finished size.’ 
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FreeWheeling Rolls GoingUp 
- Safety Slide Going Down 


Unique construction rollers automatically roll free 
as package is pushed up—automatically lock 
when package is brought down. Provides safe, 
easy handling—complete control for heavy loads. 


Portable—roll it where you want it. Write for 
bulletin. 


Webb Dowmetal 
Gravity Roller Conveyors 


Made by Dowmetal, the magnesium metal. Ten- 
foot sections weigh only 70 pounds, yet are strong 
and durable as steel. Portable as a suitcase— 
carry it anywhere. Sections join to any desired 
length. Write for bulletin. 
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Our castings are rough machined, con- 
sisting of machining the ends and inner 
bore to within % inch of finished size, 
and turning the outer diameter of one 
flange and a shoulder on the other to 
finished size. You will observe that only 
one flange and a shoulder are finished 
to size. It is in this stage of manufac- 
ture that the castings are carried. 

Upon arrival two and three operations 
are necessary before they become the 
finished casting ready for use. 

Specifically will one or both of the 
items quoted permit the use of ratings 
in connection therewith on a casting 
that is fully finished in part, by turning 
or planing, yet requires further machin- 
ing before becoming the completely fin- 
ished casting ? 

It appears that under Item 10210 a 
casting may be turned or planed to any 
degree, provided further machining is 
ow to produce the finished ar- 
ticle. 

Under Item 7 the situation is some- 
what different, in that the casting may 
be turned to % inch of finished size. 
Of course, by implication reference is 
made to the entire casting, and as our 
casting is only in part finished beyond 
this degree, the use of this rating is 
strongly possible. 


Answer : It is our opinion that neither 
the classification nor the exception de- 
scription referred to above covers the 
commodity involved. 

With respect to the classification de- 
scription the casting may be turned to 
% inch of finished size. Turning any 
part of the casting to the finished size 
surely prohibits the rating provided in 
Item 10210 of the classification from 
being applicable. 

The exception description does not 
state the casting may be turned to % 
inch of the finished size, but does state, 
instead, “but not to finished size.” We 
are of the opinion that this means the 
entire casting and that no part of it is 
to be turned to the finished size. 

If the exception was intended to cover 
the commodity in question it should 
have stated in clear language “finished 
in part.” If the view is taken that the 
exception rating would apply, this would 
permit, for example, a casting to be 90 
per cent finished thus leaving only one 
minute part on which there would be 
required further turning or planing be- 
fore becoming a finished article. 


Delivery to Carrier—What Constitutes 


Pennsylvania.—Question: Kindly re- 


fer to the answer given to New York on 
what constitutes delivery to carrier, 
page 548 of your March 3, 1945, issue. 

The last paragraph of your answer is 
not clear. It starts out by saying that, 
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even if the goods are in the actual cus- 
tody of the carrier, the latter is not 
liable until shipping directions are. given. 
Then, it goes on to contradict this by 
saying that the carrier’s liability begins 
when it actually receives the goods for 
transportation and that the issuance of 
a bill of lading (shipping instructions) 
is not necessary. 


Answer: While shipping instructions 
are usually given in the bill of lading, 
such instructions may be given in the 
form of switching orders, etc. 

Under such circumstances, the issu- 
ance of a bill of lading is not a condition 
precedent to the beginning of a carriers 
liability as such. 


Tariff Interpretation 


New York.—Question: Will you please 
let us have your interpretation of the 
following ? 

Page 13 of Pennsylvania Railroad 
tariff 587-G, I. C. C. 2601 publishes 
switching charges on carload traffic be- 
tween stations in the Baltimore, Mary- 
land, area. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad has de- 
clined to pay claims based on the gross 
ton rate on scrap iron moving under 
these rates. They state that the 2000 
pounds shown at the heading on page 13 
is a specific rate. I have tried to point 
out to them that the item states “except 
as otherwise indicated’ and that the 
tariff is governed by W. S. Curlett’s 
Tariff 90-J, I. C. C. A-797, and Item 
4450 of that tariff provides for the use 
of the gross ton weight. What is your 
opinion of this? 

Answer: The heading of the rates 
which apply between the various points 
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shown in Section 1, page 13 of Pennsyl. 
vania R. R. Co. I. C. C. No. 2601, Tariff 
No. 587-G, covering switching, reads as 
follows: 


Rates in cents per 2,000 pounds; carloaq 
minimum weight 40,000 pounds; except as 
otherwise indicated. 


_ Under the “Commodity” column head- 
ing, appears—“All Freight Carloads.” 
Opposite most of the switching rates 
appear reference mark circle 2. The ex. 
planation of the reference is: 


The rate on Sand, Gravel, Slag, Granulated, 
Lump or Pulverized, Stone (crushed, rough 
or rubble) ... is 42c per 2,000 pounds; mini- 
mum weight 90 per cent of marked capacity 
of car, except when car is loaded to cubical 
or visible capacity, actual weight will apply. 


It is our opinion that the “except as 
otherwise indicated” phrase relates to 
exceptions referred to by reference mark 
as shown below this heading in connec- 
tion with specific rates such as the above 
example. We do not believe that this 
phrase invokes the provisions of Item 
No. 4450 of the exception tariff that is 
referred to on the title page of the 
switching tariff. 


The exception provision applies in 
connection with class rate, but in our 
opinion does not apply in connection 
with determining the switching rate 
which is not based on a class rate. 


Damages — Damaged and Undamaged 
Goods Sold at Uniform Price to Fa- 
cilitate Sale. 


North Dakota.—Question: On Febru- 
ary 3, 1944, we shipped a carload of 
mixed Triumph and Cobbler seed po- 
tatoes, 100 bags Triumph and 350 bags 
of Cobbler, to a customer in Oklahoma, 
billed to stop at Kansas City, Mo., for 
Oklahoma seed inspection. 


The car failed to pass inspection due 
to frost damage, and it was necessary 
alty of paying the combination rate un- 
der an O. D. T. regulation and to dis- 
pose of it to the best advantage for all 
concerned. Both varieties were sold at 
the same price to the Oklahoma cus- 
tomer, and we reconsigned the car to a 
broker for handling and sale at the best 
possible price. Due to a shortage of 
labor and to heavy shipments at the 
time nobody was interested in recondi- 
tioning and the broker had a difficult 
time finding a buyer. However, he finally 
succeeded in finding a buyer who was 
willing to accept the car and recondition 
the contents at a definite price consider- 
ably lower than the original sale. 


When the car was unloaded it was dis- 
covered that the frost damage was in 
the Triumph seed only. A claim was 
filed with the originating carrier for the 
difference between the original sale price 
to the Oklahoma customer and what was 
actually received in the forced sale else- 
where, because of the frost damage. 
However, the carrier offers to pay on 
the basis of the loss in Triumph seed 
only an amount approximately two- 
thirds less than the actual loss to US, 
contending that, inasmuch as the Cob- 
bler seed was not frosted, it should have 
brought considerably more money an 
should have been sold at the original 
sale price, regardless of the fact that we 
were forced to reduce the price on the 
entire car in order to dispose of the 
stock. Had there been no frost damagé 
the car would no doubt have passed the 
Oklahoma seed inspection and would 
have been accepted at the originai sale 
price, as it passed the Federal-State in- 
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spection at point of origin and no frost 
damage was apparent at that time. _ 

In view of the explanation given in 
the foregoing, we would appreciate your 
opinion and citation of any decisions 
where circumstances were similar. 

Answer: From your statement of facts, 
it is possible that, had the damaged 
potatoes been sold separately, the price 
received for the entire contents of the 
car would have been less than the price 
which was actually received, in which 
event the. amount of your claim would 
have been greater than the amount you 
are claiming. 

A somewhat similar situation was in- 
volved in American Trading Co. of New 
Orleans vs. New Orleans & N. R. R. R. 
Co., 105 Sou. 82. 


Perishables—Liability of Carrier for 
Injury Thereto 


California.—Question: During the pe- 
riod in 1943 when the railroad carriers 
were experiencing so much difficulty in 
securing sufficient ice properly to re- 
frigerate their cars, we shipped a car 
of frozen fruit packed in 35 pound paper 
carton containers from Utah to Mich- 
igan. When this car reached destination 
the contents were in a defrosted condi- 
tion and there was a loss of approxi- 
mately $800. In declining the claim, the 
destination carrier cited their icing rec- 
ord as sufficient reason for doing so. 

It is not convincing to us when the 
carrier tells us that he is relieved of all 
liability so long as he ices the car, in- 
cluding 30 per cent salt, which regular 
service maintain at a sufficiently low 
temperature to prevent defrosting. The 
carrier’s repeated assertion is that it 
guarantees service but not temperatures. 
To any practical person, this is a play 
on words, for if a car is iced with suf- 
ficient ice and 30 per cent salt, it will 
provide the temperature, and if it is not 
iced regularly with 30 per cent salt, the 
low temperature will not be maintained. 

Our position has been that the carrier 
accepted fruit thoroughly frozen and it 
was its responsibility to deliver it to des- 
tination in the same condition. What 
occurred between origin and destination 
in the way of man failure is of no con- 
cern to us. If we deliver a shipment of 
well frozen fruits to a truck line and the 
shipment reaches destination in a de- 
frosted condition, the truck line settles 
the claim without any further ado, for 
the place of the responsibility for the 
transportation failure is obvious. We 
would be glad to have your opinion of 
the merits of this claim. 

Answer: When a carrier undertakes 
the transportation of perishable goods, 
it is its duty to furnish cars especially 
adapted for the preservation of that 
Class of goods and, if ventilated cars or 
refrigerator cars are the only reasonably 
safe means for carrying the goods, cars 
of that character must be furnished. 
Furthermore, its duty does not end there 
and, where the class of goods shipped 
requires refrigeration for their preser- 
vation, it is the duty of the carrier to 
provide a supply of ice sufficient for the 
purpose, not merely at the point of ship- 
ment, but at such places along its line 
aS Will reasonably insure safe transit to 
the point of destination. This is espe- 
Clally true where reicing is rendered 
necessary by delay attributable to the 
Carrier's negligence. This duty is in no 
way dependent on an express contract 
mposing it, and the carrier’s liability is 
hot affected by the fact that the bill of 
lading is silent on the subject. The law 
implies an undertaking on the part of 



































































































































































































The ROSS CARRIER 
—An Economy-Link 
in Marine Shipping 


Warehouse, yard, dock — all are 
economically linked by the Ross 
Carrier and its unit-load handling 
system. Wherever materials and 
cargoes can be transported in units 
or “packages” — Ross Carriers 
and Lift Trucks can handle them 
faster and at minimum cost... 


Keep materials moving. Write for 
Bulletin TW-35. 







- The ROSS CARRIER COMPANY, Benton Harbor, Michigan 
Direct Factory Branches: San Francisco - Portland - Seattle - New York City - Hoboken, N. J. 


* 
FREAVY DUTY Ji ATE RIALS- HANDLING Nae CULOMENT 
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for airports, 
loading docks, 


and warehouses 





LET GRAVITY AND “RAPID-WHEEL” 
DO YOUR WORK 


Here’s a way to cut your handling costs . . . to get more done 
faster with less help. Rapid-Wheel Portable Conveyors pay for 
themselves quickly . . . and pay you a profit for years to come. 
Light in weight, easy to handle and simple to assemble, they can 
be moved about to fit changing needs. There is a model to suit 
your particular need. 


Better telephone, write or wire NOW! for further informa- 
tion. It may be the most profitable few moments you ever spent. 
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OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


STEEL FORGED CASTERS - ee aon - CONVEYORS - POWER BOOSTERS 


; R gpids- Standard Lo../nc. 


Sales Division—392 Peoples National Bank Bldg., Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 








TRAFFIC WORLD 


the carrier to exercise the diligence that 
the character of the goods requires. 


A shipper, suing for damages to per. 
ishable freight, has the burden of proy. 
ing the railroad’s negligence, but estab. 
lishes a prima facie case thereof by eyj. 
dence tending to show delivery to the 
railroad in good condition and delivery 
by the railroad to the consignee in baq 
condition. 


Ordinarily, when a shipper shows that 
goods were delivered in good condition, 
and that, when they arrived at destina. 
tion, they were in a deteriorated or dam- 
aged condition, the burden is shifted to 
the carrier to explain or account for the 
damaged condition of the shipment or 
to respond in damages. 


It seems apparent that, in the instant 
case, the carrier failed to perform its 
duty to protect the goods. 


Liability of Carrier for Loss from Tank 
Car Furnished by Shipper 


Massachusetts. — Question: This n- 
quiry covers the case of a tank car of 
pine tar shipped from a Florida point 
to Massachusetts. When the consignee 
started unloading the car at destination, 
the valve at the bottom of the tank car 
was defective, resulting in a substantial 
loss of pine tar, as well as ruin to the 
clothing of the men who plugged the 
opening. A railroad inspector examined 
the car and definitely confirmed the fact 
that the loss and damage was caused by 
defective valve. 


A claim was then filed against the de- 
livering carrier but was turned down on 
the ground that it was not due to the car- 
rier’s negligence but to the faulty valve 
in the tank car which was privately 
owned. A claim was, therefore, filed 
against the tank car owners but they 
also turned it down, stating that their 
lease relieved’ them of all responsibility 
for loss of contents under any circun- 
stances. 


The matter was then taken up with 
the shipper, who was the lessee of the 
car. The shipper refused to assume lia- 
bility, based on a tank car inspection 
report covering the car at the time it 
moved from point of origin. The report 
bears a stamped notation as follows: 
“Any loss or damage resulting from u- 
loading contents of this tank car is the 
buyer’s responsibility.” 

This left the failure up to the con- 
signees; and, although absolutely no 
fault of theirs, they are out of pocket 
the amount of the claim. The question 
is: Who is the party liable for the loss? 


Answer: In order to hold a carrie 
liable in damages for loss of goods from 
a tank car furnished by the shipper it 
must be shown that the carrier was 
negligent in its transportation of the 
goods. Whether or not the carrier was 
negligent is a question of fact. 


If the carrier was not negligent it 
transporting the car in a defective cor 
dition, and the loss resulted from a de 
fect in the car furnished by the shippel, 
which defect was not discernible by such 
ordinary observation or such inspectiol 
as can readily be made, the carrier } 
not liable for the resulting loss. 


Tariff Interpretation — Application of 
“Scrap or Waste” Paper Rates to Dis: 
carded Paper Boxes 


New Jersey.— Question: You welt 
good enough to publish under the abovt 
caption, on page 1697 of your issue # 
December 30, 1944, our question on tht 
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application of “scrap or waste” paper 
rates to discarded paper boxes. 

May we trouble you for some addi- 
tional information or opinion? In our 


that 





O per. 







Prov. guo™ : 
estab. foriginal ‘presentation we neglected to 
:y eyj. state the boxes were manufactured by 






A, shipped to B and returned to C. In 
other words, the boxes were not re- 
turned to the manufacturer, but to a 
paper company which scrapped the 
goods. 

In your answer you stated: “The prin- 
cipal problem is to determine what the 
commodity actually was. When this is 
done the rate is automatically deter- 
mined.” 


The Southern Weighing and Inspec- 
tion Bureau is contending that its inter- 
pretation of the facts of this case, as 
well as your answer to our inquiry, is 
justification for the rate originally as- 
sessed at its direction. The bureau bases 
this somewhat on your reference to the 
Diana Paper Company case and the four 
following observations of its District 
Supervisor, who investigated the matter: 
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(1) Returned boxes or fibreboard cartons 
consisted of small inner cartons and the larger 
outer cartons in which the smaller cartons 
are packed. 
ank car (2) The cartons, both sizes, were reshipped 
stantial fin K. D. form, the same manner in which 
| to the greceived. 
red the (3) Both small and large cartons bore 
‘amined printing and advertising matter, such as name 
: of the packing house and kind of fruit. 
the fact} (4) These containers not meeting with 
used by ftrade approval were returned direct to manu- 
facturer from whom purchased. 








the de- 
lown on 
the car- 
ty valve 


We shall certainly appreciate your ad- 
vising if the facts indicated above are 
sufficient to cause you to enlarge upon 
rivately (Or further explain your conclusions. 


e, filed Answer: Unless the governing tariff 
ut they Provisions so require, it is our opinion 
at their (that the form of the article need not be 
nsibility fehanged in order to entitle the article 
circum: §t0 a scrap rate. 


As the boxes were scrapped by the 
up with party to whom shipped on the return 
> of the FMovement, presumably they were sold 
ume lia Fand used as scrap. Otherwise, it is not 
spection likely that there would have been a re- 
time it turn movement. Furthermore, it appears 
e report that the boxes could not be used for the 
follows: (Urpose for which originally intended. 
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If the above conditions are present in 
the instant case, it is our opinion that 
the scrap rate should be applied. See 
Syson Lumber Co. vs. Mobile & O. R. 
Co., 161 I. C. C. 789, in which case the 
Commission said: 


The material was bought and sold by com- 
plainant as scrap iron, and sold by the con- 
signee in Italy to a foundry at Genoa, Italy, 
for remelting purposes. It was sold at a price 
less than could be obtained for material to 
be obtained for material to be used for re-lay 
rails. In the opinion of the dock superinten- 
dent and other witnesses for complanant, none 
of the rails loaded on the steamer were good 
enough to pass inspection for re-lay rails. ‘The 
material was badly worn and out of shape. 
It has been in use 15 years or more. ‘I'he 
shipments did not reach Italy, as the vessel 
carrying them was lost at sea.... 
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The fact that the shipments consisted of 
rails and that they were not broken into 
pieces does not preclude them from being 
included in the term scrap iron. See Ship 
Supply Co. vs. L. & R. R. Co., 139 I. C. C. 110. 
The evidence supports the conclusion that 
they were in fact scrap iron, and that they 
could not again be used for the purpose for 
which they were used when new. 


NOMINATIONS CONFIRMED 


The Senate has confirmed the nomi- 
nations of George A. Cook for reappoint- 
ment as a member of the National Me- 
diation Board and of Julius G. Luhrsen 
as a member of the Railroad Retirement 
Board. Mr. Cook’s new term will expire 
February 1, 1948. Mr. Luhrsen’s term 
will expire August 29, 1949. 





Tue formula of Perfect Shipping strives to make 
every link in the chain of shipping procedure as 
nearly perfect as possible. Rate finding and check- 
ing is no exception because it is an important ac- 
tivity in your traffic department. 


Whether you are a shipper or a carrier, you will 
find, as hundreds of others have, that the National 
Freight Rate Service will provide you with the most 
effective, most efficient and most economical rate 
service. The adjacent column lists just a few of the 
specific ways that NFRS will specifically help you. 


For Perfect Shipping, not only during the month 
of April but twelve months a year, use the Na- 
tional Freight Rate Service book. The cost is only 53 
cents per week. Parcel post rates and express rates 
can be had at only 10 cents a week extra. 


Prae! 10-DAY TRIAL. Write for copy of service 
today. There is no obligation to buy. Test it out 
for ten days and see how the service works and 
fits into your operation. 


Publishing Rates Since 1914 
* 


HOW NERS HELPS YOU: 


It 


It 
It 


It 


= 


It 


= 


is accurate. 

= 
is fast. 
; * 
18 easy to use. 


saves time in looking through sup- 
plements. 


provides comparison of rates taken 
from hundreds of tariffs. 


is always first with rate changes and 
in most cases before they become 
effective. 


paces the highest standards for all 
freight rate book accuracy and efi- 
ciency. 


saves using a tariff file and employ- 
ing a full-time man to keep it up 
as well as helpers to read and in- 
terpret the tariffs. 


National Freight Rate Service 


DOWAGIAC, MICHIGAN 
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War material shipments by Air, Land or Sea must 
go through . . . and arrive safely, undamaged, 
just as they leave your plant. ANGIER SNAKE TAPE 
is helping scores of industries deliver the goods .. . 
can probably help you. 


* TOUGH ¢ STRONG 
SNAKE TAPE is made of 30 Ib. Kraft, laminated with 
asphalt to a sheet of 30 Ib. Gummed Kraft, reinforced 
with strong jute twines. 


* WATERPROOF 
The layer of asphalt makes SNAKE TAPE moisture- 
proof from the outside. Water will not penetrate to 
the gum. Will not release or mildew in damp storage 
or transportation. 


* PILFERPROOF 
Its moisture resisting quality makes SNAKE TAPE 
pilferproof. SNAKE TAPE will not soak off ... it 
must be ripped off, thus revealing theft. 


* FLEXIBLE 
Tough as SNAKE TAPE is, it is flexible . . . easily 
used in any tape machine. 


* VERMIN PROOF 


The special protective asphalt repels insects, moths, 
mice, rodents and other vermin. 


N.B. SAVE VITAL WAR MATERIALS 


One layer of SNAKE TAPE will do the work 
of 3 or 4 thicknesses of ordinary Kraft tape, 
often can be used instead of steel strapping. 
Cartons sealed with SNAKE TAPE may be re- 
used; Stapled carton tops are damaged in 
opening, preventing re-use. The advantages 
of SNAKE TAPE are many and unique .. . 
worth investigating. 


Send for free ~~ A N G I E R 
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TRAFFIC WORLD 


Motor Rate Inereases 


Chester G. Moore, chairman, Central States Motor Freight 
Bureau, Inc., has addressed to participating Class I carrier, 
a questionnaire, embodying requests for information on ship. 
ments transported in the weeks of October 16 to 21, 1944, ang 
January 15 to 20, 1945, as well as certain financial data. The 
information the questionnaire is intended to elicit is that which 
the committee of shippers’ representatives, after meeting with 
the bureau’s standing rate committee, decided was essentia] 
before the shippers could agree to the proposal that rates he 
increased by 3 cents a hundred pounds on less-truckload, and 
one cent a hundred pounds on truckload, shipments (see Traffic 
World, March 24, p. 733). 

The shippers had said they would not oppose the increases 
or any other reasonable increases if they were convinced that 
the carriers needed the additional revenue. Mr. Moore asked 
that the information be furnished promptly so that it might be 
presented to the shippers’ committee by a committee repre. 
senting the carriers prior to the meeting of the bureau’s central 
rate committee, scheduled for April 10. For that reason, he 
— that the information be in his possession not later than 
April 2. 

The members of the carriers’ committee that will meet 
with the shippers’ committee April 9 to study the data to be 
furnished by motor carriers in support of the increases on less. 
truckload and truckload shipments in the central states area 
are as follows: 

Chester G. Moore, chairman, Central States Motor Freight 
Bureau; Harry F. Chaddick, American Transportation (Co, 
John W. Dippie, Commercial Motor Freight, Inc.; Harry Grow- 
cock, Days Transfer, Inc.; Fred Leicht, Northern Transporta- 
tion Co.; E. G. Minor, Western Trucking Co., Inc.; Walter F, 
Mullady, Decatur Cartage; M. J. Parlin, Huber & Huber Motor 
Express; William J. Seitz, Michigan Motor Freight Lines; F. }, 
Thompason, Jr., Liberty Highway Co.; and Milo J. Zimmerman, 
Freight, Inc. 


MOTOR CONSERVATION 


President Roosevelt has addressed a letter to the National 
Highway Users Conference, setting forth his advocacy of motor 
vehicle conservation activities of the conference and cooperating 
organizations as follows: 


Every day that the war continues domestic transportation becomes 
more important to the American war effort and our essential civilian 
economy. If this nation is to avoid a collapse of public transportation 
facilities and assure the movement of workers and materials absolutely 
essential to war production, we must conserve to the utmost our over- 
burdened motor vehicle transportation. 

The National Highway Users Conference, its member organizations, 
and other cooperating groups are rendering a truly patriotic service in 
urging maximum motor vehicle conservation and in suggesting things 
that individual owners can do to extend the life and service of their 
automotive equipment. 





W. P. B. RUBBER PROGRAM 


J. Edward Trainer, on loan for a limited period from the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., of which he has been vice-presi- 
dent in charge of production for the last seven years, has 
been appointed as assistant to John L. Collyer, special director 
of rubber programs of the War Production Board. Mr. Collyer 
said Mr. Trainer’s initial assignments would include work on 
the following problems: Assurance of sufficient supplies of 
more than 200 component materials needed for tires and other 
essential rubber products; necessary manpower, and manufat- 
turing expansions authorized for completion in 1945. 

“Several component materials in addition to carbon black 
are critically short of needs to meet monthly production schet- 
ules for 1945,” said Mr. Collyer. ‘Included in these are tex 
tiles, rubber chemicals, bead-wire, reclaim rubber and natural 
rubber.” 

Mr. Collyer said 64 per cent more carbon black must be 
produced monthly for the rubber industry to realize peak 
schedules now programed, including truck-tire expansions com 
ing into complete production early next year and export It 
quirements for other United Nations. 


COAL TRANSPORTATION 

Clark M. Groninger, of Baltimore, Md., coal traffic mal 
ager of the Baltimore & Ohio, has been appointed by Solid 
Fuels Administrator Ickes as Assistant Deputy Solid Fuels 
Administrator for War in charge of transportation. Mr. Grot- 
inger obtained leave of absence from the B. & O. to take the 
—-. according to the announcement which continues 4 
ollows: 


The new assistant deputy, a native of Chillicothe, O., is 2 veteral 
of 32 years’ service with the Baltimore & Ohio railroad. He has bee 
employed by the railroad continuously since his graduation from high 
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school in Chillicothe. He is a veteran of the World War, having served 
in France with the 309th Engineer regiment. 

Mr. Groninger succeeds Fred K. Prosser, coal traffic manager of 
the Norfolk & Western Railway, who resigned to resume his railroad 
duties at Roanoke, Va., after serving with the Solid Fuels Administra- 
tion for more than a year. 

In accepting Mr. Prosser’s resignation, Administrator Ickes ex- 
pressed appreciation of his experienced assistance in dealing wit: 
transportation problems involving the wartime distribution of the 
nation’s coal supply. 

“Mr. Prosser has done an excellent job during the past year and 
Iam sorry that it has become necessary for him to leave the govern- 
ment service,’’ he said. 


sSential 
ates he 
ad, and Li Ta eae 
Traffic R. F. C. SELLS B. & M. BONDS 

Fred M. Vinson, Federal Loan Administrator, has an- 
nounced that the Reconstruction Finance Corporation has sold 
to Kidder, Peabody & Co. and The First Boston Corporation, 
of Boston, Mass., $10,000,000 principal amount of its $39,993,000 
holdings of Boston and Maine Railroad 4 per cent first mort- 
gage bonds, Series RR, at 103 and accrued interest. This price 
represented a premium to R. F. C. of $300,000, said he. 
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NEW STEAMSHIP CONFERENCE 

Approval of the Maritime Commission of an agreement 
establishing “The India, Ceylon and Burma Outward Freight 
Conference” has been asked by Isthmian Steamship Company 
and Ellerman & Bucknall Steamship Company, Ltd. 


T. P. & W. Notes 
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Further correspondence between George P. McNear, Jr., 
president of the Toledo, Peoria & Western Railroad, Director 
Johnson, of the Office of Defense Transportation, and Director ee 
Sweet, of the Commission’s Bureau of Finance, indicates that 
Mr. McNear has accepted the $100,000 advance made by the 


O. D. T., after the Commission, in Finance No. 14607, Toledo, 
Peoria & Western Notes, found that the corporation was in 


need of that amount. Mr. McNear had asked Director Johnson _ . 99 
to say that he was withdrawing his objections to the use of the " | |] 
money for certain purposes (see Traffic World, March 17, 
p. 652). ‘ 
Director Johnson wrote Mr. McNear that the O. D. T. 
had not expressed any opinion as to the propriety of the cor- © 
poration paying any item of indebtedness or expense, but that Yes, B ut Why P. ick Out J ust One? 
“we have refused to make an advance for some few specific 
oot He said the refusal was predicated on the O. D. T.’s 
inability to make the necessary findings under the executive 1 ’ ieee : : 
mag =e Bape the Commission having made those findings, Perfection in shipping is what Railway Ex- 
the O. D. T. accepted them. The $100,000 advance had been ressmen aim at e j 
made “with no strings attached,” he said, and that, if Mr. P . wid month in the _— It 
weg — it, or didn’t have any need for it, he should seems to us the obvious and practical goal to 
™ ane Lge ne, Director Johnson said he did not feel strive for. The very efforts we make to reach 
e O. D. T. should commit itself to an understanding that such : . : 
= we eek tat a monthly as would maintain a cash perfection bring to our customers daily our 
alance o ,000, but that he knew of no reason why there est i 
should be difficulty about funds necessary to carry on activ- best in speed and sureness. 
_— " _ yawn set forth in the corporation’s representa- 
lons to the Commission in the finance docket. So A i 
mf... — ae Director Sweet, Mr. McNear said that, a is let stn on trying. You, too, are 
ile Director Johnson’s letter did not give the complete as- erfectionists. With your co-operatio : 
surance as to future funds as requested, it did indicate that , y mnumabain 
additional advances would be made and that, under the cir- come closer and closer to the target that both 
cumstances, the corporation would not proceed with the issue seas P ‘ 
and sale of the notes authorized by the Commission “unless of us are aiming at. And, little things can help. 
the Office of Defense Transportation should at some future Perfecti in Shivvi 
ave decline to furnish us the said additional advances, and erfection in Shipping, for example, can be 
€n only upon prior notice by us to the Commission.” He ° : 
said the corporation was reimbursing the banking interests for brought much nearer by doing three sump le 
their services in the matter. things: 
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one Transport of Strategic Materials Pack shipments securely 
Leo T. Crowley, Foreign Economic Administrator, issued Address them clearly and adequatel 
aad ee et,  arey 29, saying it = based on the Avoid abb 7 q 7 
ai report of the F. E. A. air transport division, prepared void abbreviating state names 
by Joseph A. Medernach, acting chief of the division: . 


b Mat« rials of strategic wartime value brought into the United States 
y airplane last year totaled 7,133,000 pounds, an increase of 166,000 RAIL 
— over the total in 1943. With the exception of 252,000 pounds W. 
ee for the accounts of private importers, all were for the AGENCY 
~ oa of the United States government. The materials were expedited 
«Pony Moreen age wagon) 5 . Se Unites States. In the case of 
~t1ais ght in by private importers the War Production 
certifie _ to their essentiality and shortness of supply. : — NATION-WIDE RAIL-AIR SERVICE 
ia Ad: ‘tional quantities of strategic materials, transported by airplane 
er the hump”’ of the Himalaya Mountains from China to India, were 
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Goods can't start moving across the country until it's finished 
moving around the warehouse. If your Materials Hand- 
ling Equipment is old or inefficient, it slows down the best 
transportation system in the world. Play safe! Insist upon 
EWC Equipment — designed for every need. 


Write today for Illustrated Bulletins. 








Electric Wheel Co., Dept. tw Quincy, Ill. 
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carried by water from Calcutta to the United States. During the yeg 
33,766,000 pounds were carried ‘‘over the hump,”’ and distributed theng 
to the United States, the United Kingdom and the Soviet Union. 

The major sources of imports by air were Latin America and India, 
with quantities also from Africa and Australia. Beryl, mica and tantalite 
came from South America, mica and steatite from India, nickel oxig 
from Cuba, tantalite from Africa and Australia and anti-malaria\ 
from Central and South America. The largest single item in the aj 
movement from China destined for this country was tin, with hog 
bristles, bristle riflings, and tungsten following in that order. 

All of these materials are vital to war industries. Beryl is a hardep. 
ing, alloying agent for copper. Steatite is used as an intricate part jp 
the construction of communication equipment. Tantalite is an essentia| 
metal used in electronic tubes for radio and radar, as an oxide jp 
metal cutting tools and surgical instruments and as a catalyst in pro. 
duction of synthetic rubber. Hog bristles are used in the manufacture 
of paint brushes for naval and commercial ships. Mica is used in the 
manufacture of aircraft magnetos, radio condensers, spark plugs anj 
radio tubes. Nickel oxide is an important ingredient in corrosiop. 
resisting alloys, and imparts a toughness and hardness to steel. Brist\k 
riflings are used in preparation of leather and by ordnance. 

The United States Army Air Transport Command carried 57 pe 
cent of all strategic air cargoes certified by W. P. B. moving in worl 
routes during the past year. The China National Aviation Corporation 
carried nearly 38 per cent, the United States Naval Air Transport 
Service 4.5 per cent. The remainder of the cargoes was divided among 
seven U. S. and foreign air lines. 

The volume of movement of certain commodities ‘‘over the hump’ 
from China as shown by the report indicates certain changes in the 
status of world stockpiles of strategic materials during the year. For 
example, more than 14,000,000 pounds of tin, destined for the United 
States, were carried, nearly double the total of the previous year, 
All of these moved by water from Calcutta to the United States. The 
Soviet Union, which shared the movement of this material almost 
equally with us in 1943, did not move any tin ‘‘over the hump’”’ from 
China in 1944. 

On the other hand, more than 11,600,000 pounds of wolfram were 
carried by air from China to the Soviet Union, while shipments of this 
material to the United States dropped from more than 14,600,000 pounds 
in 1943 to 1,640,000 pounds in 1944. The relative adequacy of the 
wolfram stockpile in this country explains this situation. Shipments of 
hog bristles from China to the United States were nearly doubled las 
year, rising to 2,045,000 pounds. Bristle riflings rose to 730,000 pounds, 
more than six times the 1943 total. Brazil shipped by air to the United 
States 1,950,000 pounds of beryl and 680,000 pounds of mica. India also 
shipped 1,725,000 pounds of mica. 

Ninety per cent of all cargoes arriving by plane were landed in 
Miami. 
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Travel and Foreign Trade 


“Secretary of Commerce Henry A. Wallace believes that 
money spent by Americans on foreign travel may be an import: 
ant factor in promoting our foreign trade after the war, the 
studies made by Department of Commerce economists confirm 
this view,” says the Commerce Department, adding: 


Assuming a high level of economic activity and national income in 
the United States and conditions abroad attractive to tourists, gross 
expenditures by Americans on foreign travel in the early 1950’s may 
reach an all-time. high of $1,250,000,000, thereby supplying dollar ex 
change to pay for a large volume of exports from this country, accort- 
ing to preliminary estimates of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestit 
Commerce. ... 

The previous peak in the United States outlays for travel abroai 
came in the boom year 1929, when it reached $693,000,000, including 
fares and other expenditures on American and foreign carriers. Of this 
amount, it is estimated that $483,000,000 was spent within foreign coul- 
tries, while $158,000,000 was paid to foreign carriers and $42,000,000 to 
American lines. ... 

National income in 1929 was estimated at $83.3 billion, and gros 
travel outlay at $693 million, a ratio of 0.83 per cent. Projected on the 
1929 ratio, with national income at, say $150 billion in the early 1950's 
gross travel outlays would amount to some $1.2 billion. . . . ‘The gros 
figure may even reach $1.5 billion after a period of rehabilitation abroad 

The greater part of United States foreign travel money has beétl 














spent across the border in Canada and Mexico, and in Europe. In 192 
Canada and Mexico together accounted for 44 per cent and Europe ant 
the Mediterranean area for another 44 per cent of United States travé 
outlays within foreign countries—exclusive of fares and other expend! 
tures on American and Foreign carriers. In 1937, however, the amoutl 
spent in Europe and the Mediterranean area were only 28 per cent i 
the total, the decline refiecting the disturbed political situation 
Europe and the diversion of travel to near-by areas. 

It is significant that about one-fourth of gross American travel 
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outlays have gone to foreign carriers. The amount of travel! money §PTivate 
accruing to foreign countries after the war will hence depend in pal Bmore 
upon the division of the traffic between American and foreign /ine #trucks 
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American airlines are expected to play. an increasingly important rdlé 


State Highway Obligations 


The Public Roads Administration has issued tables sho 
ing that state highway obligations outstanding December 31, 
1943, totaled $1,618,049,000. Of that total, $975,213,000 repre 
sented obligations for highways, the remainder being fit 
bridges, grade crossings, etc. Against these obligations the™ 
was held in sinking fund reserves the sum of $208,903,437. 2 








RLp § March 31, 1945 
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a statement relating to the P. R. A. statistics, the National 
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Bonds of interstate toll authorities and others primarily of urban 
or local character are not included. Among those not included are: 
Port of New York authority (New York and New Jersey), $181,046,000; 
Delaware River Joint Commission (Pennsylvania and New Jersey), 
$37,000,000; Lake Champlain Bridge Commission (New York and Ver- 
mont), $1,219,000; Golden Gate Bridge District (California), $34,600,000. 


P. R. A. réports that during the calendar year, 1943, additional 
bonds amounting to $30,721,750 were assumed by states as follows: 

Alabama, $4,178,000; Florida, $2,446,250; Iowa, $2,750,000; Louisiana, 
$1,100,000; New Hampshire, $300,000; New York, $12,000,000; South 
Carolina, $150,000; Tennessee, $4,797,500; and West Virginia, $3,000,000. 

Disbursements on account of debt service in 1943 aggregated 
$180,907,265, of which $122,007,813 represented retirement of principal, 
the balance covering interest, administration and premiums paid on 
called bonds. 


Current receipts during 1943 applicable to debt service amounted 
to $175,943,758, of which $142,902,354 was provided by highway user 
taxes, $12,080,250 by highway user tolls, $4,777,202 paid from sinking 
funds, largely contributed in earlier years by highway users, and 
$12,146,236 derived from proceeds of refunding issues. Other miscel- 
laneous receipts, including general property taxes, provided $4,037,716. 
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Radio for Trucks 


Members of the Radio Communications Committee of the 
American Trucking Associations, Inc., meeting in Chicago 
March 27, after presentation of plans for an experimental 
period of radio communication between trucks in urban and 
over-the-road service and an experimental broadcasting station, 
voted that the association should make application to the 
Federal Communications Commission for permission to estab- 
lish the experimental station, and that the transmitter should 
be located in Chicago. 


After Harry F. Chaddick, of American Transportation Co., 
of Chicago, chairman of the committee, had outlined the plans 
for the experiment, a general discussion of the possibilities of 
such communication took place. Among the advantages cited 
were these: That communication between trucks and dispatch- 
ers would reduce the 40,000 annual death toll on the high- 
ways; enable drivers to call immediately doctors and ambu- 
lances to the aid of those involved in the many accidents 
witnessed by drivers;, make possible cooperation with state 
police; make possible the rerouting of trucks to avoid dan- 
gerous road conditions, floods, etc.; and improve the efficiency 
of operation through better dispatching. Another advantage 
cited was that service trucks would be more adequately di- 
rected since, it was said, a service truck returning to its base 
was often sent out to take care of another truck not far from 
the point of its previous service call. It was also pointed out 
that, if a driver thought that his truck was being followed 
with a view to hi-jacking, he could report that fact and thus 
obtain protection. 

Mr. Chaddick said that the cost to the A. T. A. would 
be from $7,500 to $10,000 for the experimental period. He 
said that units would be installed in about 50 trucks, at a 
cost of about $440 each to the operator, half of that sum to 
be refunded if, at the end of the experimental period, the unit 
was turned in. At the same time, Mr. Chaddick said, the 
Greyhound people would install 50 units. He said, however, 
that separate records would be kept, since the experiment 
might prove successful for one and not for the other, and 
that it was desirable to have no confusion. 


He said the F. C. C. had assigned two frequencies: 30 to 
40 megacycles for highway users and 156 to 162 for urban 
users. He said that, in urban service, the F. C. C. did not 
want broadcasting to replace the telephone, and added that 
it would not be possible to broadcast all pick-up calls in urban 
ervice, particularly if the taxicab people used the service. 


A representative of the Bowman Dairy Co.. was present, 
and it was expected, Mr. Chaddick said, that there would be 
a Kraft Cheese Co.- representative at the meeting. He said 
he A. T. A. represented all types of carriers, and that he 
nderstood the service would be available to all of them, 
private carriers as well as for-hire carriers. He said it was 
more likely that the communication between over-the-road 
Tucks and their dispatchers would be more successful than that 
between dispatchers and pick-up trucks in the urban areas. 
Hie observed it was necessary to prove public convenience and 
Safety more than convenience to the carrier. 


_P. T. Beardsley and J. C. Clavert, of the Washington office 
of ihe A. T. A., attended the committee meeting. Members of 
he committee in attendance were: C. J. Williams, Hillside 
ransit Co., Milwaukee; C. W. Hoke, Norwalk Truck Lines 
0.5 C. W. H. Brandon, Film Transit, Inc., Memphis; W. F. 

ullady, Decatur Cartage Co.; and Fred Olson, of Rudolph 
Dison & Son, was represented by E. L. Grieshaber. 
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HOW TO LOAD & UNLOAD 


Taper 
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Handle the load ONCE! KRANE KAR picks up, transports, 
and positions the load, to and from the Cargo Plane or RR 
‘Car. You don't waste time maneuvering the vehicle . . . just 
‘operate the "live" boom up and down or from side to side, 
iby power, with full load on hook. Stable without jacks or 
outriggers; automatic braking of boom and load. Simple 
and safe to operate. 

USERS: Lockheed Aircraft; Carnegie-Illinois Steel; N. Y. Central RR; 


General Motors; DuPont; Pullman Standard Car Mfg. Co.; Boeing 
ircraft; etc. 


THE ORIGINAL SWING BOOM MOBILE CRANE 
WITH FRONT-WHEEL DRIVE AND REAR-WHEEL STEER 


2%, 5, AND 10 = A 


















Offices and Warehouses in: 





Los Angeles Seattle 

San Francisco Portland 

Oakland Spokane 36 COMPANY OWNED 
— io WAREHOUSES TO SERVE YOU 
San Diego Denver 

Long Beach = Vancouver, B.C. With offices in principal 
Santa Barbara Omaha se ; 

Sacramento Sioux City western cities, Bekins Van & 
Fresno Dallas 

aiden Fort Worth Storage Company can look 


Hollywood, Beverly Hills, Santa 


after your Pacific Coast 
Monica, Glendale, Wilmington 


consignments promptly and 
efficiently. Bekins Vanliners 
Operate on regular schedule 
and make trips to all parts of 


the United States. Write 


Our ee 


VAN LINES CO. 


nearest office. 


Offices or Agents in All Principal Cities 








Docket of the Commission 


NOTE—Items tn the docket marked with an asterisk (*) have been 
added since the last issue of TH TraFric WorRLD. New assignments 
now on the Commission’s docket of dates later than herein shown 
will not bear asterisks when they do appear. Current cancellations 
and postponements announced too late to show the change in this 
docket will be noted elsewhere. 


April 2—Birmingham, Ala.—Thomas Jefferson Hotel—Jt. Bd. 100: 
MC 66562, Sub. 621—Railway Express Agency, Inc., New York, N. Y., 
certificate to extend operations. 
MC 101997, Sub. 1—Towns Truck Line, Oneonta, Ala., certificate to 
extend operations. 
April 2—Brooklyn, N. Y.—Hotel St. George—Jt. Bd. 119: 
MC 16872, Sub. 2—Carlton Hill Trucking Co., Carlton Hill, N. J., cer- 
tificate to extend operations. 
MC 18282, Sub. 2—Bound Brook Transportation Co., 
N. J., certificate to extend operations. 
April 2—Bunkie, La.—Fed. Bldg.—Examiner Romero: 
Finance 14754—Application of Tex. & Pac. for a certificate permit- 
ting abandonment of line of railroad extending from Gordon Spur 
to Simmesport, La. 
April 3—Ashland, Ky.—Fed. Bldg.—Jt. Bd. 62: 
MC 105604—Bill Dennis Garage, Ashland, Ky., certificate. 


April 3—Brooklyn, N. Y.—Hotel St. George—Jt. Bd. 305: 
MC 3057—Walton Hauling & Warehouse Corp., New York, N. Y., 
certificate or permit. 
April 3—Huntington, W. Va.—U. S. Ct.—Examiner Winson: 
MC-F 2693—Point Pleasant Transportation Co., purchase, G. O. Roush. 
April 3—Montgomery, Ala.—State Comm. Jt. Bd. 98: 

MC 89177, Sub. 8—Maxwell Truck Line, Tallahassee, Fla., certificate 
to extend operations. 

April 3—Montgomery, Ala.—State Comm.—Jt. Bd. 100: 

MC 2908, Sub. 6—Capital Motor Lines, Montgomery, Ala., certificate 
to extend operations. 

April 3—Philadelphia, Pa.—U. S. Ct.—Examiner Cox: 

MC-F 2739—R. H. Elliott et al., control; E. E. Clarke et al., purchase, 
J. G. Whinney, Jr. (J. G. Whinney, III, Administrator). 

MC-F 2743—R. H. Elliott and B. P. Elliott, control; Elliott Brothers 
Trucking Co., Inc., purchase, H. G. Masser and Baltimore-New 
York Express, Inc. 

April 3—Salt Lake City, Utah—State Comm.—Jt. Bd. 207: 

MC 88857, Sub. 21—O. M. Collett, extension, Utah, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

April 3—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Glover: 

Fourth Section Appl. 21153—Cordage oil from Philadelphia district to 
New England. 

April 4—Boston, Mass.—N. P. O. Bldg.—Examiner Cockrum: 
1. & S. M-2506—Hides, pelts, skins, between N. Y., N. J. and Mass. 
April 4—Brooklyn, N. Y.—Hotel St. George—Examiner Konigsberg: 

1. & S. 5324—Switching charges of B. C. R. R. at Buffalo, N. Y. 

April 4—Cincinnati, O.—Gibson Hotel—Jt. Bd. 

MC 906, Sub. 16—-Consolidated Forwarding Co., 
certificate to extend operations. 
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April 4—Jacksonville, Fla.——Mayflower Hotel—Examiner Fuller: 

1. & S. 5277—Switching at Jacksonville, Fla. 

April 4—New Orleans, La.—Jung Hotel—Examiner Yardley: 

MC 55889, Sub. 1—Cooper Transfer Co., Brewton, Ala., certificate ty 

extend operations. 
April 4—Philadelphia, Pa.—U. S. Ct.—Examiner Cox: 
* MC-F 2774—H. G. Masser, purchase, J. Richards and L. M. Bondurant, 
April 5—Cincinnati, O.—Gibson Hotel—Examiner Proudley 

MC 45829, Sub. 9—Carolina Motor Express Lines, Inc., Indian polis, 
Ind. 

April 5—Columbia, Tenn.—Bethel Hotel—Examiner Romero: 

Finance 14804—Application of N. C. & St. L. for a certificate per. 
mitting abandonment of that portion of its Columbia Branch exteng. 
ing from Lewisburg to Columbia, Tenn. 

April 5—Evansville, Ind.—U. S. Ct.—Jt. Bd. 155: 

MC 105065, Sub. 1—Arnold Ligon Bus Line, Madisonville, Ky., 
tificate. 

April 5—Louisville, Ky.—Kentucky Hotel—Examiner Winson: 

MC F-2741—T. M. Rinehart and Synthetic Products, Inc., control; 
Complete Auto Transit, Inc., lease, Georgia Driveaway Co., Ine, 

MC F-2742—T. M. Rinehart and Synthetic Products, Inc., control, Con. 
tract Cartage Co. 
April 5—Newark, N. J.—State Comm.—Examiner Cox: 

MC-F 2619—J. Rollo and R. Nappi, control; Rollo Trucking Corp, 

Inc., purchase, Northland Petroleum Transport Co. 
April 5—Portland, Me.—Fed. Bldg.—Jt. Bd. 70: 

MC 67633, Sub. 2—N. L. McAllister, South Paris, Me., certificate, 
April 5—Washington, D. C.—Commissioners Porter, Mahaffie and Miller: 
MC-F 2436—Greyhound Corp., control, Florida Motor Lines Corp, 

MC-F 2437—Greyhound Corp., issuance of securities. 

April 5—Washington, D. C.—Argument: 
29117—United States of America vs. Aberdeen and Rockfish et al, 
MC-C 409—Glenn L. Martin Co. vs. W. T. Cowan, Inc. 
April 6—Boston, Mass.—N. P. O. Bldg.—Jt. Bd. 186: 
MC 105381—Suncook Valley R. R. Co., Concord, N. H., certificate, 
April 6—Cincinnati, O.—Gibson Hotel—Examiner Proudley: 

MC 43038, Sub. 229—Commercial Carriers, Inc., Detroit, Mich., cer. 

tificate to extend operations. 


April 6—Jackson, Miss.—Robert E. Lee Hotel—Examiner Yardley: 
MC 9444, Sub. 4—Biloxi Transfer & Storage Co., Biloxi, Miss., cer 
tificate to extend operations. 
April 6—Newark, N. J.—State Comm.—Examiner Cox: 
MC-F 2733—L. Tornetta et al., purchase, R. Rittenhouse. 
April 6—Washington, D. C.—Argument: 
29091—L. H. Lacy and Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. et al. 
April 7—Indianapolis, Ind.—State Comm.—Examiner Winson: 
* MC-F 2706—V. W. Lee and Harris W. Lee, control; Carolina Motor 
Express Lines, Inc., lease and purchase, F. Reed. 
April 7—Meridian, Miss.—Lamar Hotel—Jt. Bd. 97: 
MC 14248, Sub. 5—Gulf States Motor Express, Inc., Meridian, Miss., 
certificate to extend operations. 
April 7—Providence, R. !.—Main P. O. Bldg.—Examiner Cockrum: 
MC 30173—Gamache Trucking Co., Inc., Fall River, Mass. 
April 9—Alexandria, La.—U. S. Ct.—Jt. Bd. 164: 
MC 19198, Subs. 7 and 8—Interurban Transportation Co. 
andria, La., certificate to extend operations. 
April 9—Jacksonville, Fla.—Mayflower Hotel—Examiner Fuller: 
29239—Wilson & Toomer Fertilizer Co. et al. vs. A. G. S. et al. 
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April 9—Providence, R. I|.—Narragansett Hotel—Jt. Bd. 321: 
MC 1200, Sub. 2—Rhode Island, Providence, R. I. 


April 9—Springfield, Mass.—Fed. Bldg.—Examiner Cox: 
MC-F 2738—C. L. Palmer, purchase, R. D. Filkins. 


April 10—Gainesville, Fla.—Fed. Bldg.—Examiner Romero: 
Finance 14752—Application of A. C. L. for certificate permitting aban- 











cate to 








dura 
- donment of line of railroad extending from Micanopy Junction to 
na Micanopy, Fla. 
\apolis, 
April 10—Lexington, Ky.—City Hall—Jt. Bd. 10: 
MC 33464, Sub. 7—Nicholas Fruit & Transfer Co., permit to extend 
ite per. operations. 
extend. § April 10—Lexington, Ky.—City Hall— Examiner Proudley: 
MC 47129, Sub. 1—R. Watson, Richmond, Ky., certificate to extend 
operations. 
‘Y., cer MC 52947, Sub. 8—Pinson Transfer Co., Inc., Pikesville, Ky., certifi- 
cate to extend operations. 
April 10—Philadelphia, Pa.—U. S. Ct.—Jt. Bd. 67: caro 
control; | * MC-C 468—E. M. Morris vs. B. Clayman & Sons. — — ee es 
., Inc, f April 10—San Francisco, Calif.—P. O. Bldg.—Examiner Linn: i ad and Reliable 
ol, Con | MC 82815, Sub. 24—R-B Freight Lines, Inc., Aberdeen, S. D. gat Two Experienced and bie 
April 11—Brooklyn, N. Y.—Hotel St. George—Examiner Schutrumpf: - Organizations Operating with up-to-date equipment 
1. & S. M-2501—Distribution rates, Newark, N. J., to N. J., and N. Y. si . aid 
x Corp., points. 
MC 95965, Sub. 1—Ascenzo & Sons, New York, N. Y., certificate to 
extend operations. 
icate, April 11—Cape Girardeau, Mo.—U. S. Ct.—Examiner Winson: 
i Miller: MC F-2722—R. F. Hemperley, purchase, W. H. Johnson. 
Corp. April 11—Houston, Tex.—Ben Milam Hotel—Jt. Bd. 77: 
MC 1510, Sub. 31—Southwestern Greyhound Lines, Inc., Fort Worth, 
Tex., certificate to extend operations. 
et al, April 11—Louisville, Ky.—Kentucky Hotel—Jt. Bd. 208: 
MC 1852, Sub. 10—Madison, Louisville Transit, Inc., Madison, Ind. 
‘ April 11—Shreveport, La.—Washington-Youree Hotel—Examiner Yard- 
cate, ley: 
MC 55861, Sub. 1—T. E. Collins Trucking Co., Bossier City, La. 
ch., cer MC 66294—T. E. Collins Trucking Co., Inc., Shreveport, La. 
April 11—Washington, D. C.—Commissioner Splawn (Argument): 
lley: 29172—Eberhardt and Simpson Grain Co. vs. C., R. I. & P. 
iss., cer § April 11—Washington, D. C.—Argument: 
1. & S. M-2458—Bakery goods Intermountain-Pacific Coast points. 
April 11—Washington, D. C.—Jt. Bds. 112 and 330: FRISCO FASTER FREIGHT 
MC 12301—E. W. Price, Baltimore, Md., license. 
April 12—Birmingham, Ala.—fhomas Jefferson Hotel—Examiner Fuller: 
Electric Railway Docket 19—Alabama Power Co. A GREAT 
April 12—Brooklyn, N. Y.—Hotel St. George—Examiner Schutrumpf: RAILROAD 
na Motor MC. 95431, Sub. 3—B. Friedman, Lakewood, N. J., certificate. ST.LOUIS-SAN FRANCISCO RY. 
in, Miss., 
‘rum: 
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Gets Pump by Air Express: Dealer 
Saves Money, Gows get Water 
_ os 


> 
- ia 


WATER PUMP on Wisconsin dairy farm breaks down. The owner gives 
his local dealer a hurry-up call. Dealer promises quick delivery even 
though pump must come from Cleveland. (He has it in the morning 
by specifying Air Express.) 


DEALER ABSORBS Air Express THOUSANDS of businessmen find 


charges but, even so, he figures a 
saving of money — because the 
pump is a high-priced, slow-turn 
unit that he cannot afford to 
stock. (With Air Express the na- 
tion’s inventory is within hours 


this fastest delivery a real 
economy — a real money-maker 
— when a customer wants some- 
thing not in stock. (Yes, with 
Air Express, you give high-speed 
service on high-priced items 


of your business.) without cost of stocking.) 


Specify Air Express — Low Cost for High Speed 


25 Ibs., for instance, travels more than 500 miles for $4.38, 
more than 1,000 miles for $8.75, more than 2,000 miles for 
$17.50, at a speed of three miles a minute — with cost 
including special pick-up and delivery in all U.S. cities and 
principal towns. Same-day delivery between many airport 
towns and cities. Direct service to scores of foreign coun- 
tries. Rapid air-rail service to 23,000 off-airline points in 
the United States. 


GETS THERE FIRST————_ 


Write Today for ‘Quizzical Quizz”, a book- 
let packed with facts that will help you 
solve many a shipping problem. Railway 
Express Agency, Air Express Division, 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17. Or ask 
for it at any Airline or Express office. 


Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


April 12—Louisville, Ky.—Kentucky Hotel—Jt. Bds. 105 and 72: 
MC 1014, Sub. 13—Eck Miller Transfer Co., Owensboro, Ky., certig. 
cate to extend operations. 
MC 45158, Sub. 10—Killion Motor Express, Inc., Washington, Ind, 
certificate to extend operations. 
April 12—St. Louis, Mo.—Mark Twain Hotel—Examiner Winson: 
* MC-F 2652—A. C. Willingham, purchase, Adams Transfer & Storage (Co, 
* MC-F 2672—S. G. Delametter, control; Wichita Forwarding Co., pyr. 
chase, Adams Transfer & Storage Co. 
* MC-F 2709—A. C. Willingham, purchase, B. O. Surber. 
* MC-F 2732—Wilson House, control; Eastern Motor Express, Ine, 
purchase, Adams Transfer & Storage Co. 
* MC-F 2746—Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Ry., control; Rock Js. 
land Motor Transit Co., purchase, Adams Transfer & Storage Co, 
* MC-F 2782—L, and D. Cohen, control; Denver Chicago Trucking (Co, 
Inc., purchase, Adams Transfer & Storage Co. 
April 12—Tampa, Fla.—Floridan Hotel—Examiner Romero: 
Finance 13721—Seaboard-All Florida Ry. receivers et al. abandonment, 
April 12—Washington, D. C.—Argument: 
1. & S. 5269—Iron and steel to Ia., Minn., Mich., and Wis. 
28786—Continental Steel Corp. vs. N. Y. C. & St. L. et al. 
29057—Minnheapolis Traffic Association et al. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 
29057, Sub. 1—Duluth Chamber of Commerce vs. C. & N. W. et al, 
29082—Omaha Chamber of Commerce Transportation Department et al, 
va. A. T. & SS. PF. al. 
29094—-Nebraska State Railway Commission vs. A. T. & S. F. et al, 
29108—Public Service Commission of N. D. vs. Northern Pacific et al 
29112—Public Utilities Commission of S. D. et al. vs. A. A. et al, 
29136—Railroad and Warehouse Commission of Minn. vs. A. A. et al, 
April 12—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Cantrell: 
MC 102454, Sub. 6—The James Gibbons Co., Relay, Md., permit to 
extend operations. 


April 13—Birmingham, Ala.—Thomas Jefferson Hotel—Examiner Fuller: 
21214—Goslin-Birmingham Manufacturing Co., Inc., vs. P. R. R. et al, 
21214, Sub. 1—American Stove Co. vs. Ill. Cent. 
29234—-Batson Cook Co., a corporation, vs. Atlanta and West Point 

R. H. et al. 

April 13—Louisville, Ky.—Kentucky Hotel—Examiner Proudley: 

MC 104823, Sub. 13—Gasoline Transport Co., Louisville, Ky., certif. 
cate to extend operations. 

April 13—Shreveport, La.—Washington-Youree Hotel—Examiner Yardley: 
MC 1968, Sub. 33—D. C. Hall Motor Transportation, Fort Worth, Tex, 

certificate to extend operations. 

April 13—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Card: 

1. & S. M-2499—Sanitary pads, classification ratings. 

April 14—Brooklyn, N. Y.—Hotel St. George—Examiner Schutrumpf: 
MC 105399—Charley’s Taxi Service, Lakewood, N. J., certificate, 

April 14—Brooklyn, N. Y.—Hotel St. George—Jt. Bd. 67: 

* MC 22589, Sub. 2—Campus Coach Lines, New York, N. Y., certificate 

to extend operations. 

April 14—Chicago, I!Il._—Sherman Hotel—Examiner Hagarty: 

MC 36832—American Transit Lines, Inc., Chicago, Il. 
MC 69929—L. H. Berenson, Chicago, Ill. 

April 14—Paducah, Ky.—U. S. Ct.—Examiner Proudley: 

MC 104304, Sub. 7—Twelfth Street Garage, Paducah, Ky., certificate 
to extend operations. 
MC 105541—C. Trusty, Hickman, Ky., certificate. 

April 14—Shreveport, La.—Washington-Youree Hotel—Jt. Bd. 35: 

MC 29957, Sub. 46—Tri-State Transit Co., of La., Inc., Shreveport, 
La., certificate to extend operations. 

April 16—Beaumont, Tex.—Hotel Beaumont—Examiner Fuller: 
29231—Oil City Brass Works vs. Alton & Southern et al. 

April 16—Brooklyn, N. Y.—Hotel St. George—Examiner Schutrumpf: 
MC 46879, Sub. 2—Walters Transit Corp., Long Island City, N. Y. 

April 16—Chicago, IIl.—Sherman Hotel—Jt. Bd. 149: 

MC 17897, Sub. 1—V. Visceglia, Chicago, Ill., license. 

April 16—Little Rock, Ark.—State Comm.—Jt, Bd. 215: 

MC 96025, Sub. 5—Hoskins’ Truck Service, Malvern, Ark., certificate 
to extend operations. 

April 16—Little Rock, Ark.—State Comm.—Jt. Bds. 215 and 38: 

MC 66562, Sub. 628—Railway Express Agency, Inc., New York, N.Y. 
certificate to extend operations. 
MC 105518—Clark Truck Line, Hughes, Ark., certificate 


KANSAS CITY, MO. “Right in the Midst of Business” 
COMPLETE WAREHOUSE FACILITIES 


for the proper Storage and Distribution of your 
Merchandise in the Kansas City trade area. 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


We invite your Inquiries. 
a Represented ty 


NEW YORK ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. cHicaco 
1 WEST 42ND ST, PENN. 6-0968 “QR 1525 NEWBERRY AVE. MON.553! 


2020-30 Walnut Street, Kansas City 10, Mo. 
Owned and Operated by the ST. LOUIS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO., St. Louis, Mo 
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MC C-481, Brooks Transportation Co., Inc., vs. Falwell Fast Freight, 
Ine., Lynchburg, Va. 


Alleges operations by defendant, under irregular route certificate 


MC 41875, known as the Draper rights, between Roanoke and 
Lynchburg, Va., illegal in that respondent has converted a certifi- 
cate for irregular route operations into an exclusively regular route 
operation, without authority. Asks cease and desist order and 
cancellation of rates, fares or charges permitting aforementioned 
operation and connection of the Falwell rights (MC 903), on the 
one hand, with the Evans rights (MC 1379), on the other hand. 
(J. Ninian Beall, 316 Investment Bldg., Washington, D. C.) 


No. 29237 (amended), Morton Salt Co., Chicago, fll., vs. Port Huron & 
Detroit Railroad Co. et al. 

Alleges present tariff of P. H. & D. fails properly to define 
Port Huron, Mich., switching limits of its railroad, in violation of 
section 6, and, since January 1, and after filing of instant com- 
plaint, rates on inbound shipments of fibre cans, fibreboard cartons, 
and salt, and substitution of Marysville, Mich., instead of Port 
Huron as origin point of complainant’s outbound shipments of salt 
and salt mixtures, affecting rates on future shipments, in violation 
of sections 1 and 3. Asks cease and desist order, clarification of 
tariff to include complainant’s plant, and reparation with interest. 
(Ralph Merriam, 19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill.) 

No. 29277, Gulf Carloading Co., Inc., New York, N. Y., vs. Baltimore & 
Ohio et al. 

Assessment by defendants of domestic freight rates and charges 
on forwarder shipments (mixed carloads of merchandise) shipped 
in period since May 13, 1942, from Pier 22, North River, New York, 
to New Orleans, La., for export, there stored in warehouses because 
of port congestion, but actually exported ‘‘just as soon as possible’’ 
after arrival at New Orleans, alleged to have been in violation of 
séctions 1 and 6. Reparation sought. (Charles V. Hanlon, 140 
Cedar St., New York 6, N. Y.) 


No. 29277, Sub. No. 1,—Gulf Carloading Co., Inc., vs. Baltimore & Ohio 
et al. e 
Same allegations and same prayer as in No. 29277 with respect 
to forwarder shipments of complainant moved in period since 
March 4, 1943, from Pier 22, North River, New York, to Mobile, 
Ala., for export, actually exported ‘‘just as soon as possible’’ after 
arrival at Mobile. (Charles V. Hanlon, 140 Cedar St., New York 
6, i. 32 
No, 29278, First National Stores, Inc., Boston, Mass., vs. Long Island 
Railroad et al. 
Alleges rates on four carloads of ‘‘Donut’’ flour, grain, or flour 
compound, shipped in the period September 14, 1942, through March 
29, 1943, from Long Island Station, N. Y., to East Hartford, Conn., 
in violation of sections 1, 3, and 6. Asks cease and desist order, 


rates, and reparation. (L. V. Brandt, 1811 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
16, Ill.) 


INTERNATIONAL AIR EXPRESS 


The air express division of Railway Express Agency reports 
that the 22,616 airborne shipments, including import and export 
traffic, handled by the Agency in February was an increase of 
36 per cent over the 16,514 shipments handled in February, 
1944. Charges paid by shippers amounted to $84,760 for Febru- 
ary, as compared with $52,590 in the 1944 month, the Agency 
said, adding that outgoing air shipments exceeded the incoming 
commodities by almost three to one. 
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Household goods and commercial storage facilities. 
Truck service Maryland and Virginia Points, and 
District of Columbia. Pool car distribution of Mer- 
chandise. We reciprocate. 


BANK REFERENCES @ COLLECTIONS PROMPTLY REMITTED 


Manhattan Storage & Transfer Co. 


MAURICE KRESSIN, President 


6393 New York Ave. N. W. 4 Warehouses to Serve You 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
PHONE: MET. 2042 


































Dictate Your Letters . . 


Record Your Interviews . 


with this finger-control 
hand microphone 


Controls for dictation or conversation- 
recording are at your fingertips right 
on your desk, bandy as a dial phone. 


EDISON ELECTRONIC VOICEWRITER 


Just as naturally as you'd carry on a telephone conversation, 
you dictate letters, memoranda, orders and instructions to 
this remarkable new hand microphone, with finger-control 
especially designed for use with the Edison Electronic 
VOICEWRITER. 


With the flip of a finger, the same microphone is ready 
to “take down” telephone conversations or other important 
conversations and interviews—a great preventer of mistakes 
and misunderstandings. 


Let an Ediphone representative show you how the Edison 
Electronic VOICEWRITER can streamline your office operations 
—move work off your desk at a faster tempo. The time saving 
can well be equivalent to giving you a “13th month in ’45”! 


Now is the time to look into the possibilities of getting 
that “13th month in ’45.” Ask your secretary to mail the 
coupon below today. 


EDISON 


VOICEWRITER 
one 


‘Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Dept. K-3, W. Orange, N. J.* 
Without obligation, please give me the facts. 
















Pee eweencncnen en cne sens ne cnn e nese nneesseeseencnceesceseesenssoeeeoeees 


*In Canada, mail this coupon to Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 
29-31 Adelaide St. West, Toronto 1, Ontario 
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TRAFFIC WORL) 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


The only weekly market place in print covering the 


entire field of transportation and distribution for those 
Classified display—$15 a column inch.) 


Write for 6 time, 13 time, 26 time, and 52 time classified display discount rates. 





Situations Wanted 


TRAFFIC MANAGER with shipping and production department 
experience with large flour mill would like to make change. Now em- 
ployed in Western Trunk Line territory. Thorough knowledge of mill- 
ing in transit. Position offered must have post-war future. Box 334, 
Traffic World Chicago office. 


POSITION WANTED—Traffic Manager, 12 years’ experience manag- 
ing dept. handling large volume of work including freight rates, claims, 
tracing and routing shipments, arranging travel itineraries, etc. Experi- 
enced and competent in matters before I. C. C. and State Commissions— 
registered practitioner—now employed—seeks connection with post-war 
future—can furnish excellent references. W. T. L. or western location 
preferred. Box 340, Chicago office Traffic World. 


POSITION WANTED—Thoroughly experienced rate man familiar 
with all phases of rail, barge, truck and industrial traffic work. Eighteen 


years in present position. Minimum $300. Address Box 341, Traffic 
World Chicago office. 





WANTED—Position with progressive industry, chamber commerce, 
or first-class traffic bureau; consider working partnership. No ‘‘claim 
sharks.’’ Prefer Southern or Official territory. 15 years’ extensive 


traffic experience. Registered practitioner. Box 342, Traffic World 
Chicago office. 


POSITION WANTED as traffic supervisor or assistant traffic manager. 
Familiar with rates, routings, claims, etc. 18 years’ experience. Now 
employed in charge of transportation department. Would like to locate 
preferably in South or West. 39 years old. Must be post-war. Box 343, 
Traffic World Chicago office. 





EXECUTIVE POSITION desired, traffic department reliable com- 
pany with post-war protection. Experienced all phases transportation 
including transit arrangements. Commensurate salary with background 


of experience and training. Write particulars to Traffic World Box 344, 
Chicago office. 


EXPERIENCED TRAFFIC MAN desires permanent position in 
traffic or allied work, 16 yrs.’ experience railroad acctg., statistiss and 
freight traffic work, tariff compilation, rates, tracing. Interested mainly 
in future opportunities. Box 345, Traffic World, Chicago office. 








For Sale 


FOR SALE—TI. C. C. regular truck route between Boston, Mass., 
and Providence, R. I.; general commod. all intermed. Many off route 
points; 15 mile radius of Boston, 12 of Providence. Joseph A. Kline, 
45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


SELL OLIVE-GREEN, STEEL, AUTOMATIC tariff cabinets, one 
type 551T, three 351T, good condition, immediate shipment, FOB ‘I'win 
Cities, Box 338, Traffic World Chicago office. 


FREIGHT CAR PRICES REDUCED! 


Now only half of recent peak prices— 
$500 to $4250 each! 


Which of these cars could you use? 


8—Hopper, Twin 50-Ton 
40—Hopper, Triple, 50-Ton 
50—Hopper, Side-Discharge, 50-Ton 
80—Refrigerator, 40-Ft., 40-Ton 
16—Refrigerator, 36-Ft., 30-Ton 
50—Box, 40-Ft., 40-Ton 
10—Dump, Magor, Automatic, 30-Yd., 50-Ton; lift doors 
4—Dump, Western, Automatic, 30-Yd., 50-Ton; lift doors 
4—Dump, Western, 20-Yd., 40- and 50-Ton; steel floors 
l—Dump, Koppel, Drop-Door, 20-Yd., 40-Ton; steel floors 
25—Dump, Koppel, 20-Yd., 40-Ton; lift doors 
20—Flat, 40-Ft., 40- and 50-Ton 
70—Gondola All Steel, 40-Ft., 16 drop doors 
6—Gondola, 50-Ton, High-Side, Steel 
10—Tank, 8000-Gallon, 40- and 50-Ton 
Perhaps this list also has some other cars you could use to very 
beneficial advantage now? 


All cars are priced to sell! 
IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 


40 rs’ experience 
13450 S. Qrainend Ave. Gheaee 33, Mlinois 


““ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL" 








who have services, materials, equipment, etc., to buy 
or sell. (Reader ads—$1.00 a line, minimum 3 lines, 


Educational Courses 


es 


TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT—We can now accept 15 more students 


for extension study of our newly revised course using current class’ps 
actual tariffs, etc. Covers rail, truck, air, express, f’wder, water, claims 
demurrage, transit, routes, etc. Practical problems, low tuition cog, 
College of Advanced Traffic, 12 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 


1. C. C. PRACTITIONERS. The only practical, authentic I. C, ly 
course available by mail. Restricted to Attorneys, Practitioners or tho 
qualified to prepare for practice. Includes Freight Forwarder A¢, 
COLLEGE OF ADVANCED TRAFFIC, 12 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 1, 


——— 








Help Wanted 


HELP WANTED—Rate clerk, Chicago, by expanding traffic depar. 
ment in well-established, fast growing national firm. Critical ani 
essential war work. Splendid post-war future. Box 339, Traffic Worl 
Chicago Office. 








WANTED—Assistant auditor familiar with freight tariffs, division, 
interline accounting and land grant deductions. Send qualifications tp 
L. E. Reiley, Auditor, Tonopah and Goldfield Railroad Co., ‘lonopat, 
Nevada. 





TRAFFIC CLAIM MAN 


Well-known manufacturer has opening for alert first-class 
man to handle loss and damage traffic claims. Experience 
should be general with ability to handle people, make de- 


cisions, good correspondent. Excellent opportunity if cap- 


able of assuming responsibilities. Box 335, Traffic World 


Chicago office. 


















TRANSPORTATION 
EXPEDITER & TRACER 


Large Ohio manufacturer operating nationally can use the 
services of a real aggressive man with truck and rail ex- 
perience to help expedite delivery of shipments. Should 
possess initiative, be tactful, and capable of assuming con- 





office. 


WANTED 


Superintendent of Operations 


New position being created by very large common carrie! | 
truck line. Desire highly competent man to be entirely 
responsible for the hiring, training and supervision of all 
dock and pickup personnel as well as dock and pickup | 
operations over a very widespread system. Box 337, | 
Traffic World Chicago office. 
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Tons go from box car to storage speedily 
AND ONLY ONE TRUCKER NEEDED 





STEP I—Short hauls from box cars are 
quickly made with "TRANSPORTER" 
and one operator. Two handlers in 
car load items onto skids or pallets. 





STEP ll—'"'TRANSPORTER" places skids 
or pallets near to loading in cars, 
keeping operations close coupled. 





STEP Ill—Storage of skids single 
height quickly accomplished by using 
**TRANSPORTER."' 





wii ETRIE: OVER 38 YEARS Slectaéc Prog 
eh ‘es AUTOMATIC TRANSPORTATION CO. 


CHICAGO 20, ILL. 


NO STRAINING 
NO PULLING 


NO TUGGING 


NO PUSHING 





TRANSPORTER 


PLATFORM LIFT TRUCKS 


oo ea 8 OBO OOS ESOS ESSE SEES HESS SESE SEH SESS SEES EEE EELS ERO LEE EEE EEE EEO L EEE E DOSES OO 


% RESULTS: Average car is unloaded in 8 to 9 man hours 
and stored with "TRANSPORTER" compared to 18 to 20 
man hours with conventional methods. 


ee te eee 


The "TRANSPORTER" is easy and safe to operate with 
thumb tip controls in steering handle for safe walking speeds. 
Electric motor is powered by heavy duty battery and me- 
chanically drives front wheel at any steering angle. Brake 
is mechanical and positive with automatic emergency con- 
trol. Lift has shockless hydraulic operation with easy foot 
lever controls. 


This lift truck is designed to serve all industry for economi- 
cal and safe lifting—spotting, and short hauling of various 
loads of raw materials and finished products on skid plat- 
forms up to 6000 Ibs. and on pallets up to 4000 Ibs. 


Writs Jor Bulletin No. 8 
2 INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 





Division of the Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company 



















Perishable foods of every description are kept at their 
peak of freshness by Harborside’s modern miracle of 
refrigeration. Harborside is one of the world’s greatest 
refrigerating warehouses. 


Every commodity having need of cold-storage for 
preservation finds proper accommodations in the vast 
Harborside vaults. Here are over 3,000,000 cubic feet 
of modern cold-storage warehouse 
space, with cooler, freezer, and sharp- 
freezer ... full ventilation and humidity 
control, engineered and managed by 
men of long experience. 


Photo by 
Fairchild 
Aerial Surreys, Inc. 


This cold-storage space, alone 
among Harborside’s comprehensive 
storage facilities, is available for 





general use. The remainder of our space is still devoted 
to the business of winning the war. 


Every modern facility for the safe and rapid handling 
and storage of perishable goods. Private 16-car P.R.R. 
siding; lighterage; 8 minutes to Holland Tunnel 
and trunk highways; storage-in-transit; bonded stores; 
low insurance. 


® ‘ 


| WAREHOUSE COMPANY, ING} 
34 EXCHANGE PLACE, JERS' 
Executive Office: 66 HUDSON ST., NEW YORI 
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